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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



Washington^ D,C.^ March SI, 1966. 

The Honorable the President op the Senate, 

The Honorable teds Speaker op the House op Eepresentatives. 

Sms: 

I have the honor to transmit herewith my report to the Congress on 
operations imder title I and part A of title II of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962, as amended. This report is required prior to 
April 1, 1966, by section 309(a) of the act, as amended. 

In this, our fourth report, we summarize and evaluate the progress made 
during calendar year 1965. 



Sincerely yours. 







Secretary of Labor. 
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INTRODUCTION 






The Manpower Development and Training Act 
(MDTA) authorized a national program of occu- 
pational training and basic manpower research 
and experimentation — all directed toward helping 
the American worker to develop to the fullest his 
skills and potentials and to find his place as a con- 
tributor to the economy. 

The matching cf men and jobs is still an im- 
perfect process because there is always a disparity 
between the requirements of jobs and the qualifica- 
tions of jobseekers. As a result, labor shortages 
exist while at the sa,me time workers are looking for 
jobs but are unable to find employment. 

During 4 years of operation, the MDTA pro- 
gram has demonstrated that it is an effective in- 
strument to provide the underemployed with the 
opportunity to upgrade their skills and to equip 
the unemployed with new skills required by a 
changing job market. The basic education pmvi- 
sion of the act also has helped workers to quali:fy 
for and benefit from occupational training. 

The manpower research and experimentation 
provisions have stimulated a series of investiga- 
tions into such problems as the motivation of 
workers in seeking training and jobs, the methods 
used by workers to find jobs, the shifting occupa- 
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tional patterns of the economy, and the discovery 
of better ways of helping disadvantaged persons 
through training and other manpower services. 
Recognizing that job opportunities and workers 
may be separated geographically, the act permits 
experimentation with various techniques to 
increase worker mobility. 

The needs of the unemployed — ^the young and 
old, nonwhite and otherwise disadvantaged — con- 
tinue to call for action. And so does the Nation’s 
need for trained workers. MDTA trai nin g is 
helping to meet these needs. 

In 1965 the MDTA program : 

— ^Enrolled 180,000 trainees, of whom 110,000 
completed training. Of those who completed, 
training, 74 percent are employed. 

— ^Reduced manpower and production bottle- 
necks carrying inflationary potential through 
training for skiUed and semiskilled occupa- 
tions. 

— ^Helped to meet labor demand for 112,000 
jobs in service and service-related occupations 
through Job Development Pixjgrams. 

--Through labor mobility demonstration proj- 
ects, aided 1,200 imemployed workers with 
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little prospect for employment in their home 
commiai).ities to move ■with their families to 
vacant jobs tisewhere. 

— Initiated special measures to find the disad- 
vantaged unemployed and underemployed in 
urban areas and train them for jobs that fit 
their needs through a Human Resources De- 
velopment Program. 

This was accomplished through : 

— Institutional training projects providing in- 
school occupational instruction — 145,000 per- 
sons were enrolled in classes in vocational 
trainii.g facilities. 

— On-the-job training encompassing actual 
work operations and related instruction — 
35,000 persons were enrolled in training at 
the job site. 

— Experimental and demonstration projects 
utilizing new techniques to reach, counsel, and 



train the disadvantaged individuals not ade- 
quately aided through established channels 
and methods — 40,000 persons were being 
served in projects current during 1965. 

— ^Research projects exploring new avenues 
and ideas to find solutions to crucial manpower 
problems. 

This fourth report to the Congress reviews 1965 
operations and activities in detail. Despite our 
progress in 1965, much remains to be done. 
MDTA training has not yet billy reached the edu- 
cationally disadvantaged and the older worker. 
Few methods and institutional arrangements for 
dealing with these hard-core unemployed workers 
must be tested. 

T accomplishments of 1965, the problems to 
be solved, and the new directions MDTA programs 
ara taking to meet the manpower challenges that 
lie ahead comprise the substance of this report. 
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The InstsSutionoB Training Frograen 



In the largest MDTA training program — ^in- 



stitutional training in public and private voca- 
tional education facilities — nearly 2,800 new proj- 
ects were approved by the end of the year. These 
projects authorized the training of approximately 
152,000 trainees, about 15,000 under the 1884 level. 
This slight decrease was due, in part, to the ex- 
pansion of the on-the-job training program.^ The 
decrease may also be attributed to the several 
amendments to the act that significantly iacreased 
average trainee costs, readily absorbing the rela- 
tively small increase in funds available for project 
development in the past year. Yet the vigor and 
pace of program operations has continued un- 
abated. Eeflecting the program’s current capacity 
for accelerated project development, for example, 
more than four-Sfihs of the institutional training 
funds allocated to the States for fiscal year 1966 
had already been committed in the first half of 
the fiscal year. 

PATTERNS OF TRAINING 

The pattern of institutional training operations 
changed during the year. In contrast to 1964, 

^ Discussed in the chapter on The On-the-Job Training Program. 



when about 44 percent of all institutional trainees 
were approved for multioccupaiional projects,^ 
about 27 percent of the institutional trainees were 
approved for such projects during the past year. 
Increasingly, State agencies have found it feasible 
to provide the prevocational service and basic edu- 
cation components generally associated with the 
multioccupational approach either prior to or con- 
currently with training in regular, single occupa- 
tion projects. In this connection, the intensive 
counseling, testing, and other supportive service 
made available through the national network of 
Youth Opportunity Centers established in 1966 
have been paiticularly helpful. Increased empha- ■ 
sis has also been placed on the single occupation 
project as part of the stepped-up effort to utilize 
available MDTA funds as quickly and effectively 
as possible in providing training opportunities for 
the unemployed. This type of project has per- 
mitted the more rapid adjustment of fiscal obliga- 
tions where cost revisions are needed. On the 
other hand, advanced scheduling of numerous 
training sections in many large multioccupational 
projects frequently has involved the commitment 
of sizable MDTA funds for later use. 

^ The purpose and nature of multiocctipatlonal projects are dis- 
cubsed below in the section Projects for Special Needs. 



As £ consequence, over 2,600 regular single occu- 
pation projects were approved in 1965 for about 
106,000 trainees, whereas the number of multioccu- 
pational projects dropped to 121, with provision 
for almost 42,000 trainees. Included in these totals 
were 149 special youth projects for about 27,600 
trainee involving for the most part the multioccu- 
pS.tiOiial approach. Xu the less-ihaii-class-groiip 
projects, utilising existing public and private 
facilities, about 4,800 persons were approved for 
individual referral during 1965. 



THE SKILL TRAINING CENTER 

Stimulated by the need to provide adequate 
training facilities for both skill training and vari- 
ous job-related services, several large industrial 
cities have established Skill Training C^mters. 
These centers provide in one facility a compj:^hen- 
sive program of assistance from aptitude testing 
to occupational training tailored to individual 
needs. By centralizing the special services and 
training activities, the trainee’s total preparation 
for work is facilitated. On the administrative 
side, centralization has made for better supervi- 
sion, continuity of instructional staff, and more 
ejEcient and economical use of equipment. 



PARTICIPATION BY ALL STATES 

"While projects were approved in all jurisdic- 
tions, project development varied appi’sciahly 
among i:he States in 1965. Although the amount 
of funds allocated to a State is primarily deter- 
mined by the size of its work force and rate of un- 
emplojment, other factors mfitience a State’s 
program participation. These include such con- 
siderations as types of area occupational n<jeds and 
of posttraining employment opportunities, 
available labor supply, relative interest in training, 
local initiative in promoting needled projejcts, and 
the availability of vocational instructors and train- 
ing facilities. Variations among States in trainee 
allowance costs and in the duration of training in 
funded projects also affect the number of trainee 
approvals significantly. For example, some States 
tend to develop longer courses, particularly to meet 
local manpower requirements in skilled and tech- 
nical occupations. 

As in 1964, California was the leading State in 



number of approved MDTA trainees, with a total 
of 16,222. New York and Illinois were next in 
order, closely followed by Ohk, Michigan, New 
Jersey; Permsylvania, Texas-, Massachusetts, and 
Washington. Th^ 10 States accounted for about 
58 percent of all institutional trainees approved in 
1965. {See chart 1.) 

Among binaller jurisuictions, some have bad a 
significantly larger number of trainee approvals 
than would ordinarily be expected. Of these, V er- 
mont, Arizona, and Washington, B.C., promoted 
projects for more than Uvice the number of trainees 
suggested by their formula apportionment of 
MDTA funds. 



REDEVELOPmNT AREA TRAINING 

The ManpoTver Act of 1985 took a step toward 
rationalizing and consolidating the Nation’s man- 
power programs when it transferred, as of July 1, 
1965, the training provisions of the Area Redevel- 
opment Act to the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. The purposes and emphasis of the 
ARA training provisions were kept intact as an 
important sdiunct to economic development. At 
the same time, the more liberal provisions of 
MDTA made possible a supplementary ti^ining 
program of enlarged scope in redevelopment areas. 

Under the amended MDTA program, which 
provides special funds ior supplementary training 
activities in redevelopment areas, 59 projects for 
2,193 trainees were approved in 1965. These ap- 
provals supplemented local projects funded under 
the regular MDFA program and have not been 
included in the overall totals. A total of 21 States 
developed special rede.voiopm<^nt area projects in 
accordance with the supplementary training pro- 
gram. WisconsFi, Pennsylvania, and Alaska each 
reported project approvals for 200 or more train- 
ees. Other States approving projects for 100 or 
more trainees under this program included Texas, 
Kentucky, California, South Carolina, New Jersey, 
Arkansas; and Michigan. 

COSTS OF APPROVED PROJECTS 

About $288 million was committed for approved 
institutional projects in 1965, some $49 million 
more than the amount obligated in the previous 
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year. Both 1965 and 1964 figures are tentative 
since obligated costs are subject to revision, par- 
ticularly as projects ars implemented. Obliga- 
tions for 1965 are expected to decline even more 
than the 1964 total for which some downward 
adjustment has already been made. The 1965 
commitments raised the cumulative total of funds 
obligated for approved projects since the incep- 
tion of the MDTA program to about $650 million. 
As in 1964, somewhat more than half of the fimds 
obligated — about 57 percent — was for the payment 
of training allowances; the remainder covered 
such training costs as instructor salaries, supplies, 
and reiital of facilities. 

With the increased emphasis on regular single 
occupation projects, about $186 million, or nearly 
two-thirds of the institutional funds, was ap- 
proved for this type of training in the past year. 
In 1964, approximately $107 million, or about 45 
percent of total fimds, was committed for single 
occupation projects. Conversely, the proportion 
of funds obligated for multioccupational projects 
dropped by more than a fifth over the year to about 



three-tenths of the 1965 MDTA total, or about 
$89 million. Funds allocated for individual refer- 
ral activities increased from $6 million to $14 
million. 



State Cost Variations 

Obligations of funds for approved projects 
varied considerably among States in the past year. 
Eight States each reported commitments in excess 
of $10 million: New York ($32 million), Califor- 
nia ($27 million), Illinois ($23 million) , Ohio ($18 
million). New Jersey ($17 million), Penn^l- 
vania ($15 million), Michigan ($13 million), and 
Massachusetts ($11 million). In eight additional 
States— Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Texas, Washington, and Wisconsin— 
commitments ranged from $10 million to $5 mil- 
lion. Commitments in these 16 States totaled 
approximately 71 percent of obligated funds. In 
30 of the remaining jurisdictions, commitments 
ranged from $5 million to $1 million. 
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Based on funds committed for approved proj- 
ects, ■average costs per trainee — approximately 
$1,900 for the Nation — ^varied appreciably among 
the States, ranging from a high of about $3,500 
in South Dakota to a low of about $850 in Con- 
necticut. Among the principal factors contribut- 
ing to varying costs were the kinds of occupations 
in which training was approved, duration of 
training in these occupations. State differentials 
in allowance payments for trainees, teacher sal- 
aries, equipment costs, and training facility rentals. 

Project Costs in Redevelopment Areas 

In addition to projects funded imder the regular 
training program, more than $3.5 million has been 
committed for special redevelopment area projects 
authorized under the amended MDTA program 
during the past year. The largest obligations have 
been reported in Alaska ($670,000) and Wisconsin 
($356,000). Eleven other States have reported 
project costs in excess of $100,000 under this pro- 
gram; namely, Arkansas, California, Louisiana, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
Penn^lvania, South Carolina, Texas, and 
Washhigton. 

Tirainee Costs 

Based on funds committed for projects ap- 
proved in 1965, the average cost per trainee was 
almut $1,900, as noted earlier. This figure was imt 
directly comparable with the latest revised 1961 
cost per trainee of $1,456 since the latter amount 
v?as based to an appreciable extent on actual ex- 
jienditures for completed projects, while the for- 
mer represented obligated funds. Nevertheless, 
oven with allowance made for the fact that funds 
committed for a project often exceed actual cost, 
the average training cost in the past year rose ap- 
preciably as the 1965 MDTA amendments liberal- 
ized. both trainee allowance pajmicnts and the 
eligibility provisions for allowances, while extend- 
ing training allowance support up to a maximum 
of 104 weeks. The expansion of the basic educa- 
tion program together with other prevocational 
services for the disadvantaged groups also added 
to trainee costs. At the same time, participating 
agencies and groups at all re,sponsible levels 
were expected to exercise the necessary controls 



to assure efficient and economical program 
administration. 

THE TRAINEES 

Although, as previously indicated, there was a 
slight decrease in 1965 from the 1964 level of ap- 
provals for institutional training, actual enroll- 
ments increased substantially because a number of 
projects approved in 1964 did not get started until 
1965 and because training activities were generally 
accelerated. In some cases, too, sid)sequent sec- 
tions of courses that were begun in 1964 did not 
get under way until 1965. 

The institutional training program during the 
year 1965 represented a considerable investment in 
the most valuable of the Nation’s resources — the 
skills and strengths of her people. The program 
also reflected the impact of MDTA amendments 
and shifts in program emphasis through more ex- 
tensive participation of various disadvantaged 
groups. Increased proportions of jobless youth, 
nonwhites, and persons of lunited educational at- 
tamment were accommodated during the past 
year. Participation of the long-term unemployed 
in the institutional program, while relatively un- 
changed from 1964, was still double their propor- 
tion of the Nation’s total unemployment. 

The enormous changes that have taken place in 
the job structure of the economy have demanded a 
reor ’ 3nted approa ch to preparation for work. J ob 
preparation cannot be limited to the acquisition 
of an occupational skill. In fact, experience un- 
der MDTA has shown that large numbers of the 
unemployed require one or more kinds of prevoca- 
tional services before they are able to undertake 
and benefit from occupational training. This 
is particularly true cf disadvantaged groups, 
whether they be Negro slum dwellers, isolated hill 
people in Appalachia, or Mexican-Americans in 
the Southwest. For them, development of the in- 
dividual as an employable member of the labor 
force must involve total preparation for work. 
Thus, while the MDTA program continued to 
serve the general retraining needs of the adult 
worker, it also provided prevocational training 
and a variety of special services, along with skill 
preparation. 

Against this backdrop detailed information on 
significant personal, social, and economic charac- 
teristi(» of about 103.000 of the trainees enrolled 
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in MDTA institutional courses in 1965 has been 
examined along with the principal changes from 
the 1964 pattern. In addition, further develop- 
ments in the multioccupational approach, basic 
education, and other techniques used in the insti- 
tutional program are discussed in the following 
sections. 

TRAINEE CHARACTERISTICS 
Family Status and Sex 

In .^eeping with MDTA’s principal focus, men 
as the primary wage earners comprised about 
three-fifths of the trainees enrolled in institutional 
courses. (See table 1.) This was at about the 
same level as in 1964 and just above the proportion 
of males among the Nation’s unemployed in the 
past. year. Thi relatively large enrollment of 
women, only slightly less than their proportion of 
total unemployment, continued to reflect the sub- 
stantially increased participation of female 
workers in the postwar labor force. In fact, over 
one-third of the Nation’s workers today are 
women — the highest proportion in the Nation’s 
history. 

Further evidence of this responsiveness is the 
strong emphasis that program administration has 

Table 1 . Sex and Family Status of Tkainees 
Enrolled in MDTA Institutional Projects 
IN 1964 AND 1966, AND OF All Unemployed 
Persons in 1965 



(Percent distribution] 



1 

Characteristic 


MDTA trainees 


Unem- 

ployed 

persons 

1965 




1965 


1964 


(annual 
average) * 


Sex 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


Male 


60.0 


60. 0 


57.3 


Female 


40.0 


40. 0 


42.7 


Family status 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100.0 


Head of family or house- 
hold 


51.4 


53. 1 


36.4 


Other 


48. 6 


46. 9 


63. 6 



< MmUdif Report on the Labor Forte. 



continued to place on the participation of family 
heads in training activities. Slightly over half of 
the 1965 trainees were heads of families or house- 
holds, substantially m excess of the percentage of 
unemployed persons who l^longed to this category. 
The number of women with family responsibilities 
was also considerable. Two out of every five fe- 
male trainees were heads of households. Some de- 
cline in the ratio of trainees who are heads of 
households is anticipated as a result of the amend- 
ment permitting payment of a regular allowance 
to a member of a family other than the head of the 
household when the latter is unemployed. The 
move is a constructive one, since the unreased 
earning power of the secondary wage earner will 
contribute to the well-being of the family unit. 

Age 

Generally, the age distribution of institutional 
trainees in 1965 followed the same pattern as in 
1964. (See table 2. ) In both years, the dominant 
group fell into the 22 to 44 age bracket. This is 
the prime age group and one for whom age does 
not present barriers to job placement. 

A small gain in the enrollment of young people 
under 19 years of age was recorded, reflecting the 
increased emphasis on provision of training for 
unemployed youth. The unemployment rate of 
f.bis teenage group was about three times the na- 
tional average, as the benefits of a prosperous 
economy continued to elude them. It is gratifying 
to observe, therefore, that young trainees were 
L'eing recruited increasingly from among the less 
ediT<yated, the long-term unemployed, and the non- 
white groups. 

Workers aged 45 and over — at the other end of 
the age scale — also have continued to present a 
serious challenge tc the effective utilization of the 
Nation’s manpower resources. Whfle experienc- 
ing a lower rate of unemployment than the 
national average because of greater job seniority, 
older workers have been confronted with rela- 
tively long periods of unemployment following 
loss of work. This situation is attributable to such 
factors as lower educational attainment, less job 
mobility, difficulties in meeting present-day job 
requirements, and restrictive hiring practices. 

During 1965 there was a slight decrease from the 
previous year in the enrollment of older workers. 
The problem of improving the older worker’s em- 
ployability is a deep-seated one for which retrain- 
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Table 2. Sex and Age of Enrollees js MDTA Institutional Projects in 1964 and 1965, and 

OP A.LL Unemployed Persons in 1965 



/ f » 


Li 1 

Percent distribution 












Unemploy- 


Sex and age 


MDTA enrollees 


All unem- 


ment rats 








ployed per- 


1965* 








sons, 1965 










(annual 






1965 


1964 


average) * 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


46 


Under 19 years. 


18.4 


15.3 


22.4 


14 0 


19 to 21 years 


23.6 


23.8 


13.2 


9.5 


22 to 44 years 


48.0 


50.3 


39.5 


3.8 


45 years and over 


IG. 0 


10.6 


24 9 


2.9 


Male.— 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


49 


Under 19 years 


18.7 


14 9 


22.6 


13.4 


19 to 21 years.. 


24.3 


24 9 


12.4 


9.2 


22 to 44 years 


48.0 


50.3 


37.3 


3. 1 


45 years and over 


9.0 


9.9 


27.7 


2. 9 


Female 


100. 0 


100.0 


109.0 


5.5 


Under 19 years 


17.9 


15.8 


22.2 


14 9 


19 to 21 years 


22.6 


22.0 


14 2 


9.8 


22 to 44 years.. 


48.0 


50.5 


42.5 


5. 2 


45 years and over 


11.5 


11.7 


21. 1 


3.0 
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ing is not the whole answer. The responsibility 
for greater amelioration of the problem rests with 
the community’s leadership — civic and private 
groups, management, labor, and the public. 

Level of Education 

Since limited educational attainment has been 
a prime faci,or associated with persistent unem- 
ployment, the MDTA program has tried to 
accommodate as many educationally disadvan- 
taged jobseekers as possible. This objective has 
been facilitated by program amendments that 
extend the period during which training allow- 
ances may be paid to a maximum of 2 years and 
include provision of basic education, where needed. 

As a result, participation of the educationally 
disadvantaged in training has continued to rise 
since the beginning of the program, witli the 
proportion of those with less than a high school 
education reaching 51 percent in 1965. (See table 
3.) The gain, however, has not been uniformly 



distributed; those with the least schooling have 
continued to be underrepresented in the institu- 
tional training program, especially those with less 
than an eighth grade education. They are pre- 
dominantly male and comprise about 16 percent 
of the unemployed population. To reach this 
group more effectively and make them employable 
will require the vigorous application of MDTA’s 
training techniques and related services along 
with concerted i action by appropriate agencies and 
organizations. 

Somewhat more reassuring was the fact that a 
large majority of enrollees with no more than a 
grade school education were family heads. The 
educationally disadvantaged trainee had also ex- 
perienced somewhat longer periods of unemploy- 
ment prior to enrollment than the average trainee. 

The Long-Term UnemployecS 

One of the most important achievements of the 
progi’am has been its success in reaching relatively 
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large numbers of the long-term unemployed, i.e., 
persons jobless for 15 weeks or more. As indi- 
cated in chart 2, some 44 percent of the enrollees 
had been jobless for 15 weeks or more, while about 
3 out of 10 trainees were out of work for 6 months 
or more. Although the ratio of long-term unem- 
ployed to all MDTA trainees was little changed 
from the previous year, they constituted a larger 
share of the trainees than they did of the Nation’s 
total unemployed. 

Among these trainees v;ere many who were dis- 
advantaged in several ways: Workers who had 
exhausted their unemployment insurance: those 
whose skills had become obsolete ; workers having 
difficulty obtaining jobs because of age restrictions; 
and others with inadequate schooling. Equipping 
these individuals with marketable skills has oeen 
a considerable challenge to Emplcyment Service 
and school officials. Without the sympathetic 
understanding and encouragement of these 
officials, many of the long-term unemployed would 
have failed to take advantage of the training 
opportunities made available to them. For the 



majority of those who did enroll and complete 
their training, the reward was gainful employ- 
ment. 



DISADVANTAGED GROUPS 



Nonwhite Workers 

Although considerable progress has been made 
in recent years in improving the employment situ- 
ation of nonwhite workers, their unemployment 
rate has remained about double that of whites. 
(See table 4.) The employment difficulties of 
nonwhites reflect a long history of frustrations 
stemming from discrimination, deficiencies in 
formal education, inadequate qualifications for 
higher skill jobs, concentration in less skilled jobs 
that are more subject to seasonal and other cut- 
backs, and environmental limitations. 

To help alleviate these difficulties, every effort 
has been made to expand training opportunities 
for the nonwhite unemployed through the institu- 
tional program. As a result, the proportion of 

n 
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Table 3. Sex and Education of Enrollbbs 
IN MDTA Institutional Projects in 1964 
AND 1965, AND OF Ali. UNEMPLOYED PERSONS 
IN 1965 



Sex and education 


Percent distribution 


t 

MDTA 

enrollees 


All unem- 
ployed 
persons, 
1965 
(annual 
average)^ 


1965 


1964 


Total 


100. 0 


100.0 


100. 0 


Less than 8th grade. 


7. 1 


7.6 


16.3 


8th grade 


9. 9 


9.4 


12. 7 


9th to 11th grade 


33. 9 


32.9 


29. 9 


12tb grade 


43. 2 


43.9 


30.4 


Over 12th grade 


5. 9 


6.2 


10. 6 


Male 


100. 0 


100.0 


100. 0 


Less than 8th grade 


9. 7 


10. 4 


19. 4 


8th grade 


12. 6 


12. 4 


15. 0 


9th to 11th grade 


36. 1 


36.3 


29. 7 


12th grade 


37.0 


35.8 


24.5 


Over 12th grade 


4.6 


5. 1 


11. 4 


Female 


100.0 


00.0 


100. 0 


Less than 8th grade 


3.2 


3. 4 


11. 6 


8th grade 


5.8 


4.9 


9.2 


9th to 11th grade 


30.6 


27.8 


30.3 


12th grade 


52.5 


55.9 


39.5 


Over 12th grade 


7.9 


8.0 


9.4 
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nonwhite enrollment has increased from over 30 
percent in 1964 to almost 34 percent in 1965. (See 
chart 3.) 

For example, in accordance with the continuing 
emphasis being placed on the development of spe- 
cial training projects for disadvantaged youth, 
about 43 percent of the nonwhite trainees were 
under 22 years of age, well above the proportion 
that such youth represent among the total non- 
white unemp'oyed. (See chart 4.) But within 
the youth group, non white teenagers, who have an 
exceed.,.^’!/ high unemployment rate, were still 
consiaorably underrepresented in institutional 
training programs. The disparity was even 
greater in the 45-and-over age group. While this 
group accounted for only 6 percent of the non- 



white enrollment, almost ono-fifth of all jobless 
nonwhites were in this age category. 

A similar imbalance was found with respect to 
educational levels. Only 7 percent of the non- 
white enrollees had less than an eighth grade 
education, whereas some 25 percent of all unem- 
ployed ncn whites had such limited schooling. At 

i.1%^ 4 -V\a o/>a1a a 

1/110 \JVlMX?s^ xyxxXL vrjL viavr w mamvm 

tion of the nonwhite trainees had 12 or more years 
of schooling than was true of all unemployed non- 
whites. With the expansion of basic education, 
particularly in conjunction with other prevoca- 
tional services, it is expected that more of those 
with inadequate schooling will be drawn into the 
program. 

One of the major program accomplishments has 
been the degree to which long-term unemployed 
nonwhites have been reached. About half of the 
nonwhite trainees were jobless for at least 15 
weeks, with the majority of them out of work 6 
months or more prior to treining. They are often 
the most difficult to reach as they tend to avoid 
any classroom type situation. Their relatively 
high enrollment is encouraging evidence that they 



Table 4. Color and Sex of Enrollees in 
MDTA Institutional Projects in 1964 and 
1985, AND OF All Unemployed Persons in 
1965 



Color and sex 


Percent distribution 


Unem- 

ploy- 

ment 

rats 

1965* 


MDTA( 

1 

1965 


snroUees 

1964 


All unem- 
ployed 
persons, 
1965 (an- 
nual aver- 
age) i 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


46 


White 


66.4 


69.6 


79. 7 


41 


Nonwhite 


33. 6 


30.4 


20. 3 


8.3 


White 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


41 


Male 


645 


63.3 


58. 2 


3.6 


Female 


35. 5 


36.7 


41. 8 


5.0 


Nonwhite„— 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


8.3 


Male 


51. 8 


53.6 


53. 7 


7.6 


Female 


48. 2 


46.4 


46. 3 


9.3 
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will respond to training opportunities when effec- 
tively motivated. 



Public Assistance Recipients and 
Uiiempioyment Insurance Claimants 



Handicapped Workers 



MDTA training for handicapped workers has 
continued to supplement the retraining program 
long provided by the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration. During 1965, about 8 percent of 
all institutional program trainees were handi- 
capped persons. (See table 5.) Although their 
participation was about the same as the previous 
year, the proportion of handicapped trainees was 
higher than that found among all jobseekers. 

The great majority of the handicapped trainees 
were males and, for the most part, heads of fam- 
ilies. They also tended to be older and to have 
fewer years of formal education than their fellow 
enrollees. Many handicapped workers also had 
been unemployed for long periods, which com- 
pounded their difficulties. Their enrollment was a 
tribute to their determination and perseverance 
as well as a reflection of the program’s responsive- 
ness to their individual needs. 



Reflecting the involvement of disadvantaged 
persons in the MDTA program, 1 out of 9 train^ 
was a recipient of public assistance prior to train- 
ing. About half of them were females who, in 
many cases, were heads of families and were deter- 
mined to become self-supporting. 

Roughly 16 percent of all enrollees in 1965 were 
receiving unemployment insurance benefits at the 
time of their referral to training— slightly below 
the percentage for 1964. (See table 6.) In both 
years, the majority of the claimants were men, 
because of their stronger attachment as a group 
to the labor force. 



PROJECTS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS 

The Multioceunatienai Appreaeli 



Despite the decline in the number of multioc- 
cupational projects established in 1965, thi.^ idnd 
of project continued to servo as one of the most ef- 
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Table 5. Selected Characteristics or Handi- 
capped Enrollees in MDTA Institutional 
Projects, 1964 and 1965 



Characteristic 


Percent 

distribution 




1965 


1964 


Handicapped as a percent of all 






enrollees 


7.5 


7.1 


Sex 


100.0 


100.0 


Male 


80.7 


82.7 


Female 


19.3 


17.3 


Age.._ 


100.0 


100.0 


Under 19 years 


10.9 


6.9 


19 to 21 years 


17.6 


16.4 


22 to 44 years 


52.9 


57.8 


45 years and over 


18.6 


18.9 


Family status 


100.0 


100.0 


Head of family or household 


62.2 


68.2 


Other 


^7.S 


31.8 


Education 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than 8th grade 


10.9 


11.2 


8th grade 


14.7 


14.5 




9th to 11th grade 


32.5 


31.6 


12th grade 


35.9 


35.8 


Over 12th grade 


6.0 


6.9 


Duration of unemployment 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than 5 weeks .... , 


25.3 


25.8 


5 to 14 weeks 


21.6 


21.4 


15 to 26 weeks 


13.9 


13.8 


27 weeks and over 


39.2 


39.0 



fective approaches to “total preparation for worh:.” 
Experience has sho-wn that substantial numbers of 
the unemployed require one or more kinds of 
prevocational preparation before they are able to 
undertake and benefit from occupational training. 
Multi occupational projects are tailored to the needs 
of these persons, offering them opportunities to 
explore various kinds of work and to obtain special 
instruction in basic reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and communication skills in conjunction with oc- 
cupational training. These projects also furnish 
intensive counseling, testing, and other job-related 
services which have been especially effective in 
assisting disadvantaged individuals. 

About a third of the institutional trainees were 
enrolled in multioccupatioi. projects in 1965. 
The extent to which these pro]ects have reached the 



hard-to-place worker is shown in chart 5. Non- 
whites accounted for 44 percent of the enrolleec in 
these projects, ex. eding the corresponding pro- 
portion of all institutional enrollees by about 11 
percentage points. About 10 percent of the multi- 
occupational trainees had less than an eighth grade 
education, compared with about 7 percent of all 
trainees in the institutional program. The pro- 
portion of long-term unemployed enrolled in thetje 
projects was also higher. The special youth proj- 
ects, designed exclusively for disadvantaged young 
people, also have employed the multioccupational 
approach to the maximum extent. 

Basic Education for Trainees 

Closely related to the multioccupational ap- 
proach, and of growing importance to single oc- 
cupation projects, has been the development of a 
program of basic or remedial education under 
MDTA. For many trainees basic education, 
usually reading, writing, and arithmetic, is 
oriented to work r^^quirements usually expected of 
employees and helps to develop constructive 
attitudes toward and motivation for better job 
performance. This emphasis on improving indi- 
vidual competence has helped promote successful 
occupational training and subsequent employment. 

Table 6. Unemployment Insurance Claimants 
AND Public Assistance Recipients as a Per- 
cent OP All MDTA Institutional Enroll- 
ees, BY Sex, 1964 and 1965 



Sex 


Percent 

tica 




1835 


1964 


Unemployment insurance claim- 
ants as a percent cf all enroll- 
ees 


16.1 


18.2 


Sex - - 


100.0 


100.0 


Male 


75.8 


75.0 


Female 


24.2 


25.0 


Public assistance recipients as a 




percent of all enroUees 


11.2 


9.6 


Sex 


100.0 


100.0 


Male 


49.5 


51.3 


Female 


50.5 


48.7 






Significantly, the instruction was reaching 
those who otherwise would continue to be marginal 
workers, as indicated in chart 6. Close to on^- 
third of the enrollees had no better than an eighth 
grade education, about tw ice the percentage found 
with similar limitations among all institutional 
trainees. The long-term unemployed were also 
heavily represented among those receiving basic 
educatian. The same was true of nonwhite par- 
ticipation, comprising about half the enrollment. 
More than three-fifths of the basic education 
trainees were under 22 years of age, whereas 
trainees in this age group accounted for about two- 
flfths of the total institutional enrollment. Basic 
education has thus o^ned up job training oppor- 
tunities to a much wider variety of people— those 
who lacked minimal reading, writing, language, 
and arithmetic skills, either through lack of suffi- 
cient schooling or through inadequate achieve- 
ment levels despite liigher levels of schooling. 

TKASNING BN RURAL AREAS 

The emphasis placed on assisting disadvantaged 
groups has not been limited to urban centers. 
Special efioits also have been made to promote 
training opportunities in rural communities where 
low income and other economic deficiencies preva^h 
Courses have been designed to upgrade the skills of 
self-employed farmers so that they may keep up 
with the devekpments in farm mechanization. 
The seasonal farmworker also is being trained in 
the operation and mainteuance of modem farm 
equipment and in various new agricultural tech- 
niques to improve his chances for employin;?nt. 
Training has not been limited to farm operations, 
however, since courses in a variety of occupations 
are open rural residents in their own or nearby 
communities. 

For the most part, rural area enrollees are ma’e 
adults and heads of families, as shown m table 7. 
In both respects rural enrollees exceed their coun- 
terparts in urban localities. They also are more 
limited in their level of educational attainirent and 
somewhat older, for hiring practices iu agricul- 
tural occupations have always been less restrictive. 
On the other hand, the typical rural area trains 
has not sustained the same degree of uneraploy 
ment as the city dweller because of seasonal and 
part-time jobs available in rural areas. The im- 
portant fact is that MDTA training is leading to 
steady and more remunerative employment for the 
low-income residents of rural areas. 







WIDE 0CCUPATiD[^3AL SPECTRUM 
All Major Occupational Categories 

The institutional courses in 1965 covered a broad 
occupational spectrum and offered training in 
more than 600 specific occupations. Ail major 
occupational groups were represented, ranging 
from semiprofessional and technical occupations 
to service jobs requiring less training. Almost 
half of the trainees were enrolled in the skilled 
and semiskilled categories, over one-fifth in the 
clerical and sales field, and one-seventh in service 
activities. While employment prospects in all 
categories are not equally promising, there will 
continue to be favorable job opportunities in par- 
ticular occupations within the broad groups. 
Thus, the trainees are being prepared for occupa- 
tions that offer the most promising prospects in 
terms of e^j^/anding job opportunities and future 
stability of employment. 

More than half of the trainees were enrolled for 
training is high demand occupations, illustrating 
the responsiveness of the program to labor area 
developments. These occupations included drafts- 
man, licensed practical nurse, general office clerk, 
stenographer, clerk- typist, salesperson, welder, 
metal-working-machine operator, electronics as- 
sembler, automobile mechanic, automobile-body 
repairman, service-station attendant, and cook. 

The flexibility of the institutional program is 
also reflected in the occupational emphasis found 
in the multioccupational projects. The propor- 
tionate distribution of enroUees by major occupa- 
tional groups in these projects was substantially 
similar to the institutional program as a whole. 
In view of the greater involvement of education- 
ally and otherwise disadvantaged groups, however, 
multioccupational projects included relatively 
fewer trainees in the skilled, semiprofessional, and 
technical occupations and a larger enrollment m 
service occupations. This distribution also was 
typical of special youth projects which are de- 
signed to serve disadvantaged young people and 
which were largely of the multioccupational type. 
On the other hand, individual referral projects 
were directing more of the trainees to the semipro- 
fessional and teclmical courses because such courses 
are held, for the most part, in private facilities 
and can more readily absorb trainees on an indi- 
vidual referral basis. 









Skill Improvement Through Training 

The institutional training program continued 
to furnish luiemployed underemployed work- 
ers with new job capabilities and to upgrade the 
sTrills of many workers. Whereas less than 3 per- 
cent of the enrollees were employed in the profes- 
sional and managerial field prior to training, about 
10 percent of all the trainees were preparing for 
employment in this category, chiefly in semipro- 
fessional and technical occupations. The con- 
trast was more pronounced in the skilled occupa- 
tional category. Only 6 percent of the trainees 
worked in skilled jobs before enrollment, but about 
30 percent were being trained for entry into this 
skill level. About one-fiftli of the trainees were 
preparing for semi-skilled work and less than one- 
sixth of all enrollees previously had been in this 
field. Equally significant, about 16 percent of the 
enrollees were unskilled and 21 percent had Oiily 
entry-level jobs or no work experience prior to 
their enrollment. 

The program was being utilized effectively by 
both men and women to improve their job capa- 
bilities. Nearly half of the male enrollees were 
being trained in skilled occupations. (See chart 
7.) Almost 10 percent of these trainees were 
foiTner skilled workers whose skills had become 
rusty through long disuse or outmoded by new 
technological advances. 

Similarly, women were upgrading their skills 
in occupational fields in which the female worker 
is primarily employed. Almost half of the female 
trainees were enrolled in the clerical and sales cate- 
gory, while only ttbout one -fourth ol them had held 
jobs in this field. About 14 percent were receiving 
instruction in practical nursing and other semi- 
professional and technical occupations, whereas 
only about 3 percent were so employed prior to 
training. As with the male trainee, many of the 
women were formerly employed in entry-level jobs 
or had no previous work experience. For them, 
TVfD TA training afforded effective skill improve- 
ment and an opportunity for further career 
development. 

But the occupational shift has not been entirely 
m an upward (hrection. For example, better than 
one-fifth of all trainees who had formerly been 
employed as skilled workers were preparing for 
semiskilled j obs. Changes in the worker’s capabil- 
ities or unavailable job opportunities in his former 
occupation have made this ki^id of downward 
readjustment necessary. 






In the final analysis, any training activity must 
be centered on the people involved — their skills, 
aptitudes, interests, and attitudes. At the same 
time, the training must be job orien i.e., de- 
signed to equip unemployed persons with market- 
able skills for new or expanding job opportunities. 
In achieving a sound balance between people and 
jobs, MDtA training accomplishes its highest mis- 
sion — helping tc effect better utilization of the 
ifation’s human resources. (See chart 8.) 

THE TRAilNEE PLACEMENT RECORD 

No discussion of the institutional training pro- 
gram can be fully meaningful without examining 
the results of the training effort. What has hap- 
pened to the trainees who completed their courses? 
How successful was the outcome of their training 
in terms of gainfal employment ? 

About 7 out of 10 of the 1365 “graduates” have 
jobs, mostly in training-related occupations. Most 
of the trainees found jobs within ^ days of the 
completion of their courses. 

Characteristics ef Employed Trainees 

Contributing to a greater understanding of the 
major factors that affect job placement is the analy- 
sis of employment rates according to trainee 
characteristics. Accordingly, the “graduate’s” 
employment has been related to his sex, age, level 
of education, race, and previous duration of im- 
employment. (See table 8. ) 

Men have been more successful than women in 
obtaining jobs after completion of training. The 
male employment rate is approximately 77 per- 
cent, the female rate, 64 percent. The difference 
is not only a matter of employability but also 
an indication of the female’s less firm attachment 
to the job market. 

With respect to age, it is interesting to note that 
young persons imder 22 — the age group experi- 
encing the highest rates of joblessness in the 
Nation — ^ha,ve had a posttraining employment rate 
rtbout equal to the MDTA trainee average. The 
posttraining employment rate wa=! somewhat 
higher for the group 22 to 44 years of age. For 
trainees 45 years of age and over, however, the 
employment rate has been below the overall a 7er- 
age. Nevertheless, it is encouraging to find that 
two-thirds of the older workers have jobs despite 



Table 7. Selected CHARA.CTERiSTicfl op 
Enrollbbs in MDTA Institutional Training 
Projects by Rural and Urban Areas, 1965 



Characteristic 


Percent 

distribution 


Rural 


Urban 


Total 


100.0 


. 100. 0 


Male 


69. 1 


56.7 


Female 


30. 9 


43.3 


Age 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than 19 years 


18.6 


18.9 


13 to 21 years 


21.0 


244 


22 to 44 years 


49.6 


47.3 


45 years and over 


10.9 


9.4 


Male 


100. 0 


100.0 


Less than 19 years 


17. 8 


19.8 


19 to 21 years 


22. 3 


25.2 


22 to 44 years 


50.2 


46.8 


45 years and over 


9.7 


&2 


Female 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than 19 years 


20.5 


17.8 


19 to 21 years 


18.2 


23.4 


22 to 44 years 


47.6 


47.8 


45 years and over 


13.7 


11.0 


Family status 


100.0 


100.0 


Head of family or household 


55. 1 


49.1 


Other 


449 


OU. V 


Education 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than 8th grade 


& 8 


5.4 


8th grade 


11.8 


9.4 


9th to 11th grade — 


28.0 


35.8 


12th grade 


47. 1 


42.8 


Over 12th grade 


4 3 


6.6 


Duration of unemployment 


100.0 


100. 0 


Less than 5 weeks 


38.0 


31.5 


5 to 14 weeks 


24 1 


23.1 


15 to 26 weeks. - 


22. 1 


13.3 


27 weeks and over 


15. 8 


32.1 



the difficulties of reemployment generally encoun- 
tered by these workers. 

Educational attainment has remained a consist- 
ent factor in employment after training, with high 
school graduation having become a frequent re- 
quirement of employers. Thus, the employment 
rate for the MDTA graduate with at least a full 
high school education was about 71 percent, grad- 
ually declining to 68 percent for those with less 
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Table 8. Empi .ment Rate of Enrollees 
Who Completed MDT A Institutional Train- 
ing Projects, by Selected Characteristics, 
19G5 



Characteristic 



Total- 



Sex: 

Male 

Female. 



Age: 

Under 22 years. 

22 to 44 years 

45 years and over. 



Education: 

Less than 8th grade. 

8 th grade 

9th to 11th grade — 
12th grade and over. 



Duration of unemployment: 

Less than 5 weeks 

5 to 14 weeks 

15 to 26 weeks 

27 to 52 weeks 

52 weeks and over 



Color: 

White 

Nonwhite. 



than 8 yea-is of schooling. Even the most 
seriously undereducated trainees, however, have 
benefited significantly from the MDTA pro^m 
in advancing their employment capabilities. 
Basic education and related prevocational assist- 
ance, described earlier, have contributed to this 
advance in no small measure. 

The long-term unemployed, while achieving 
considerable success in job placement following 
completion of training, have experienced an em- 
ployment rate below the overall average. The 
lag is largely attributable to the fact that many 
of these trainees are seriously disadvantaged. 

Nonwhites have also lagged behind the institu- 
tional trainee 'jinploymeiit average by about 3 j»r- 
centage points. In view of the long-persisting 
employment discrimination patterns, the relatively 
narrow gap in nee employment between whites 
and nonwhites represents some progress. 






















Occupational Training and 
Empioyment 

Another important aspect of the outcome of 
training is reflected in the record of employment 
in principal occupational groups. Data thus far 
45ompiled on the employment experience of 1965 
graduates indicate that employment rates in the 
major occupational categories have been relatively 
high, ranging from 85 percent for the semiprofes- 
sional and technical trainees to 62 percent for the 
clerical and sales group. Employment rates in 
the skilled, semiskilled and service categories are 
clustered in the upper half of this range. (See 
table 9.) 

The relationship of occupational training to 
employment is more sharply illustrated by em- 
ployment rates in the leading demand occupations 
in which training has been conducted. Thus, 
licensed practical nurse trainees — accounting for 
nearly one-third of all persons completing courses 
in the semiprofessional and technical group — ^have 
had an employment rate of 90 percent, the highest 
rate for aU female graduates. For men, drafts- 



Table 9. Employment Rate of Enrolt.ees 
Who Completed MDTA Institutional 
Training Projects, by Major Occupation 
AND Sex, 1965 





Percent employed 


Major occupation group 










Total 


Male 


Female 


Semiprofessional, technical- . 


84.6 


86.8 


82.7 


Clerical and sales 


62.4 


68.0 


61.6 


Service 


67. 1 


72.4 


65.6 


SkiUed - 


78.0 


78.5 


59.6 


Semiskilled 


70.6 


73.7 


62.8 



man led the roster with an employment rate of 88 
percent. In the skilled category, the employment 
rate for the key occupations of welder, automobile 
mechanic and automobile body repairman was 
also high. Dominating the semiskilled occupa- 
tional group was the machine operator course, for 
which the employment rate was 82 percent. 
Slightly imder one-^third of the persons who com- 







Table 10. Employment Rate of White and 
Nonwhite Enrollees Who Completed 
MDTA Institutional Training, 1965 



Occupation group 



Percent employed 



White Nonwhite 



Semiprofessional, technical — 

Licensed practical nurse 

Draftsman 



84 0 
88.7 
87 . 6 



89.7 

92.6 

85.7 



Clerical and sales. 

General oflBce clerk 

Stenographer 

Clerk-typist and typist- 



65 . 8 
65.4 
61.8 
61.3 



53.6 
50.3 
51 . 6 
54.0 



Service 

Nurse aide, orderly, ward attendant- 



69 . 4 
73.5 



65.0 
54 7 



Skilled 

Welder- 

Auto mechanic 

Auto-body repairman 



80.8 
79.6 
81. 1 
83.3 



66.1 
71.7 
56 . 4 
66.2 



Semiskilled 

General machine operator, 
Electronics assembler 



74 4 

84.6 

70.6 



61.7 

73.9 

70.9 



pleted training in the service category pursued 
courses for nurse aide, orderly, and ward attend- 
ant, and achieved an emplojonent rate of 67 per- 
cent. The rates for the stenographers, typists, and 
general office clerks were somewhat lower. 

The tendency for the employment average of 
nonwhites to lag behind the average of all MDTA 
trainees, as indicated earlier, has been reflected m 
most major occupational categories. (See tobie 
10.) The sharpest differences were in the skilled, 
semiskilled, and clerical and sales groups. Even 
in the demand occupations, non whites did not fare 
as well as whites, with the exception of licensed 
practical nuises and electronics assemblers. 

Summary 

In summary, chances of finding a job were best 
for those who were in the prime age group, had 
a high school education, or were being trained for 
semiprofessional or technical jobs. But the prog- 
ress made under MDTA in facilitating the em- 
ployment of the hard-to-pl€ice worker is evidence 
of what an occupational training program can 
accomplish. 






Employment rates do not tell the whole story 
of how the trainees fared. The rates are derived 
from followup reports, which determine the 
trainees’ work status in specified reference weeks, 
excluding the trainee who for one reason or 
another was not working during a reference week. 
If the total number of trainees who obtained some 

£xinnlr\'i7manf cinpA ormHnjitmn pmintprl in frViP 
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employed category, the rate jumps from over 70 
to 83 percent. 

The 83 percent employment rate overstates the 
accomplishment, because some trainees, it is 
known, still have difficulties with job retention 
while others have withdrawn from the labor force. 
Additional analyses are needed to fill the gaps in 
fliA nip.turo. 
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The On-the-«loh Training Program 



On-the-job training (OJT) efforts under 
MDTA more than doubled in 1965 from 1964. 
Training was approved for approximately 69,000 
workers, compared with 26,000 approvals in 1964. 
The total amount funded for training under the 
OJT program rose from $15.9 million in 1964 to 
$35.7 million in 1965. 

By the end of 1965, about 30,000 persons had 
completed training, with better than 85 percent 
employed as a direct result of their training. 

The training projects established covered some 
Too occupations among a wide variety of em- 
ployers and industries, ranging from aerospace 
facilities to hospitals and auto repair shops. 
About a third of this effort is directed at upg d- 
ing the skills of underutilized employees. 

Perhaps the most significant development in 
1965 was the increasingly important role played 
by community groups in on-the-job training pro- 
motion and development. These programs ac- 
counted for nearly 2C,000 trainees, representing 
nearly a third of the total number of OJT 
approvals in 1965. 

Since nearly all training is conducted at the job- 
site under the supervision of the employer who 
pays the trainees’ wages, the more than 6,000 par- 
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ticipating employers are the mainstay of the on- 
the-job training effort. 

TRAiNiNG COSTS REDOOEO 

The cost per trainee to the Federal Government 
in on-the-job training programs fell to $520 — 
about $90 below the cost of the previous year. This 
reduction resulted mainly from administrative im- 
provements in the conduct of the programs, the 
greater number of programs without allowance 
:osts, the shorter duration of training programs, 
and the greater willingness on the part of em- 
ployers to absorb more of the training cost. 

Many of th^e training programs reached into 
industries that had never before trained anyone 
in a formal program, introducing many small busi- 
nessmen to the value and efficiency of training 
people — an investment made mainly by large in- 
dustrial organizations before the advent of MBTA. 

About 10 percent of the training was in the 
apprentice-entry category. Usually of 52 weeks 
duration, these appreiitice-enlrj' programs pre- 
pared the trainee for acceptance and entry into 
formalized apprenticeship in highly skilled crafts 
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or trades. The time spent in the apprentice-entry 
preparation is credited toward the 3- or 4-year 
formal apprenticeship program. 



ADMINISTRATIVE IMPROVEMENTS 

Procedurally, an OJT program is established 
through a contract between the Department of 
Labor and the training facility, usually that of 
the employer. Administrative ^procedures were 
streamlined to permit an employer to train one 
man without having the same paperwork invol /ed 
when several hundred persons are being trained. 
A new short-form contract will be put into elffect 
in early 1966. 

In national prime contract agreements, liew pro- 
cedures were established to permit the prime con- 
tractor to approve routine subcontracts, saving 
as much as 3 and 4 weeks between agreement and 
departmental approval. 

Another innovation was the fixed-price contract, 
eliminating the need for the employer to keep cost 
records. Only attendance and payroll records 
must be maintained. 

It became obvious in late 1964 that if on-the-job 
training was to make wide impact in terms of get- 
ting the unemployed back to work in large num- 
bers, the practice of direct program promotion and 
development with individual employers would 
have to be augmented. 

Greater effort was expended in 1965, therefore, 
to engage a^ociations, large corporations, labor 
unions, and established community organizations 
as sponsors of training programs for their own in- 
dustry or locale. 



TRAINING OCCUPATIONS 

Training programs at the jobsite covered more 
than 700 basic occupations in 1965, with a wide 
range of employers and industries participating to 
provide skills in practically every subprofessional 
occupation that needed workers. 

Health ca-re and automotive occupations ac- 
counted for the largest number of on-the-job train- 
ees in specific industries. About 8,000 trainees 
were scheduled for training in more than 50 health- 
care occupations in 1 965, a v / substantial increase 
over the 1,675 approved in 1964. About 6,400 of 



these trainees were scheduled for occupations with 
a critically short labor supply in more than 300 
hospitals. More than 650 were to be trained for 
subprofessional occupations in more than 50 nurs- 
ing and old-ags homes; another 730 for occupa- 
tions in about 200 rehabilitation centers; and 
nearly 200 as dental laboratory workers. 

In the automotive service field, also suffering 
from a lack of trained workers, contracts were ap- 
proved for more than 7,525 trainees in 1965, an- 
other significant increase over the 379 in 1964. 

In another specialized field, the printing and 
publishing industry, more than 1,000 trainees were 
approved in 1965. There were only 189 trainees 
approved in 1964. 

Shoe manufacturing occupations accounted for 
3,000 openings for training in 1965 among 55 shoe 
firms in 14 States, almost tripling the training 
effort conducted by the industry in 1963 and 1964 
combined. Training projects were scheduled for 
such jobs as stitchers, cutters, and dinkers. 

Nearly 2,000 trainees were scheduled for food 
service occupations, including 350 assistant cooks 
and helpers, 300 cook-chef apprentices, and 400 
bakery route salesmen. 

The building and construction industry agreed 
to train over 2,000 skilled craftsmen. Most of these 
programs were in the apprentice-entry category 
and represented a three-fold increase in numbers 
over 1963 and 1964 combined. 

More than 2,800 trainees were approved in var- 
ious machinist skills, including 1,100 tool and die 
makers, in small and large shops in 34 States. An 
estimated 11,000 were scheduled in machine-oper- 
ator categories in the metal-working industry. 

The Job Development Program had a major 
impact on the kinds of occupations in which on- 
the-job training was given in 1965. As a result of 
emphasis on development of training for growing 
employment opportunities in the service indus- 
tries, there was a substantial increase (10 percent) 
in the proportion of workers approved for training 
in service and related occupations. This, in part, 
accounted for a drop in the proportions being 
trained for semiskilled occupations. 



OJT UNDER STATE AGREEMENTS 

Apprenticeship agencies in seven States and the 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico, which have 
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SecreJary of Labor VY. Willard Wirtz participates in the sfoduation ceremonies of an OjT opprentlee-enhy pTogram jpcnsered by a 

bricklayers union local. 



agreements with the Department of Labor to de- 
velop and administer on-the-job training programs 
in their jurisdictions, accounted for almost 24,000 
trainee approvals in 1S65 — more than a third of 
all the approvals during the calendar year. 

California and New York led the group with a 
total of more than 14,300 trainees, nearly 8,800 of 
th’s number in the Golden State. (See chart. 9.) 
Puerto Eico was third with more than 2,300 train- 
ees ; followed by Wisconsin with more than 2,165 
trainees; the District of Colunibia with 1,520; 
Lou ■’iana with 1,500; Connecticut with 1,515; and 
Oregon and Hawaii with a total of more than 600. 
These jurisdictions also accounted for more than 
a third of the total allocations of OJT funds 
during the year. 



CENTRALIZED SPONSORSHIP OF 
TRAINING 

Greater effort was made in 1965 to extend OJT 
by having community organizations and trade and 
industrial associations act as prime contractors 
with the Department of Labor. 

The success of the group-sponsor approach 
during the past year resulted in program ap- 
provals for more than 35,300 trainees, or more than 
50 percent of all OJT train'ng approved in 1965. 
Group sponsors are responsib' for promotion and 
development of OJT among i.Jividual employers 
in their industries or locales. They seek out em- 
ployers who are willing to accept trainees, develop 
the training plan, insure placement for trainees, 
and monitor the program. Technical assistance is 







given by field offices o.^ the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training. 

Separate subcontracts are p’^ied between the 
individual employers and the Department of 
Labor, covering the cost of the actual training. 

A small businessman who has 10 employees, for 
example, and needs to train only one more man is 
easily accommodated in such programs. The 
National Tool, Die, and Precision Machining As- 
sociation OJT contract is an example of such 
programs. The national association’s traming co- 



ordinator might move into a city where a local 
association finds that there is need for 45 addi- 
tional tool and die makers among the 18 shops in 
the area. The 45 trainees would be selected by 
the employers from a panel of qualified candidates 
chosen by the local State Employment Service 
office. A local instructor, on a rotating schedule, 
would move from shop to shop to instruct the 
trainees. Tool and die maker trainees are paid 
from $1.65 to $2.00 an hour as beginning wages. 
The employer is reimbursed for his share of the 
total local training cost, not including wages. 



CoBTemunity Organizations 

Community organizations accounted for more 
on the-job training efforts than any other kind of 
training sponsored; more than 60 such organiza- 
tions in 50 cities signed prime contracts with the 
Secretary of Labor to train nearly 20,000 persons. 
Nearly $12 million in Federal funds were allocated 
for these community projects in 1965. 

Organizations such as the Urban League and a 
variety of special new organizations created by 
mayors, civic leaders, commimity programs, and 
minority group representatives took up the prob- 
lem of training the unemployed in local areas by 
sponsoring OJT projects. 

Urban Leagues in 24 cities agreed to find on-the- 
job training opportunities for 7,000 people in their 
communities by seeking the participation of indi- 
vidual employers who would provide the training. 
Urban League members recruit the trainees and 
develop and administer the subcontracts with these 
employers. 

In the Urban League program in Pittsburgh 
one project for 113 trainees has already been com- 
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pleted i a second contract will be awarded in early 
1966 to develop training opportunities for another 
•iOO unemployed. Twenty-eight of the first 113 
trainees had had no previous work history, 21 had 
been welfare recipients, and the remaining 64 had 
worked sporadically as laborers, porters, or domes- 
tics earning an average of $18 a week before train- 
ing began. Jobs were found for tlie 113 trainees 
as floml designers, keypunch operators, machinists, 
upholsterers, warehousemen, floor tilers, meat cut- 
ters, auto body repairmen, and stenographers. 
The average weekly wage of the entire group rose 
to $62 a week upon completion of training. 

The NAACP worked with the Urban League in 
Cleveland in operating a pre-job training program 
aimed at preparing 1,250 youth aged 16 to 25 to 
successfully pass apprenticeship examinations and 
be admitted to a regular apprenticeship program 
or to enrollment in MDTA programs, many of 
which will be comprised of on-the-job training. 

The Department has also worked closely with 
various local Mexican-American organizations to 
promote and develop OJT programs. In San 
Jose, Calif., for example, a program was started 
to tr'ain 300 Mexican-Americans, many of them 
among the hard-core unemployed, for jobs in re- 
tail sales, banking, transportation, manufacturing 
and other fields with stable employment outlooks. 

Thirty-eight other community groups, organ- 
ized principally to use the assistance ofiPered by 
OJT--MDTA, accountei for nearly 13,000 addi- 
tional OJT trainees. 

A representative was assigned from the Man- 
power Administration of the Department of Labor 
to the Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion, established under the Civil Rights Act, to 
lend expert advice to employers and unions seeking 
to develop training programs under MDTA. 

iss Active Si^&sisers 

National service organizations and trade asso- 
ciations continued to take an active role in 
developing OJT programs for their membership 
in 1965. Twenty-one a&.sociations joined the De- 
partment of Labor in developing p) (grams for 
more than 15,700 trainees. (For steps in initi- 
ating programs, see chart 10.) 

The largest association contract in 1965 was 
written with the Hospital Hesearch and Educa- 



tional Trust of the American Hospital Association 
CO train 4,000 persons in a variety of nonlicensed, 
subprofessional hospital occupations. This con- 
tract sten^med from a successful pilot project with 
the association in 1964. 

The Institute of Industrial Launderers’ 500 
member firms will develop training programs for 
1,000 mentally retarded persons to work in 
laundiy service occupations; another 1,500 men- 
tallv Tptarded nersons will be trained under the 
sponsorship of the National Association for Re- 
tarded Children in retail service occupations in 
large department stores. 

The Diaper Seivice Industry Association will 
train 700 unen ployed persons as launderers and 
delivery route salesmen. 

The Association of Rehabilitation Centers, Inc., 
will train 500 therapeutic and psychiatric aides in 
more than lOO rehabilitation centers. 

Twelve State associations of oil marketers and 
jobbers are devehoping training programs for 
4,160 trainees as service station salesmen in Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 



LAR^E CO^PORATSONS 

Representative of large corporations that be- 
came prime contractors in 1965 are Chrysler 
Corporation, which agreed to promote the n am- 
ing of 800 automobile technicians and 200 auto 
body repairmen; Tidewater Oil Company, which 
will train 1,080 gasoline service station managers 
at their east and west coast training centers; and 
Douglas Aircraft Corporation, which will train 
386 draftsmen, 80 computer programers, and 340 
Foi-tran analytical engineers. 

Chrysler is employing the same method the 
trade associations u.e for promoting and develop- 
ing OJT programs among its dealers. The firm 
has a. national training coordinator and several 
assistant^ traveling to the dealers to start pro- 
grams for as many mechanics a.nd repairmen as 
the dealer may need. Upon completion of the 52- 
week OJT program, the trainees will be admitted 
to formal apprenticeship programs. 
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On.Jh8.job trainins under the MDTA covered mere than 700 basic occupations in 1 965. Here electrical linemen trainees receive 

instruction from their supervisor. 



mQAmZED LABOSI 

With the need for skilled workers in shortage 
occupations becoming more acute, more labor or - 
ganizations began to support OJT to help meet 
the demand for workers with the required new 
skills. 

Joint labor-management and labor-sponsored 
on-the-job training projects covered nearly 6,000 
trainees enrolling in apprentice-entry and retrain- 
ing or progr?rn.s Xli6S6 programs 

were sponsored by 24 different labor organizations 
and joint labor-management groups in 28 States. 

As examples, 400 journeymen operating engi- 
neeis and 120 carpenters in California are being 
upgraded in new skill requirements of their trad^. 
Also. 3,000 barbers and hairdressers throughotit 
the United States are learning techniques to 
qualify them for better paying jobs. Apprentice- 
entry brickh.yer training programs have 



started to prepare 30C workers in Georgia and 160 
workers in the District of Columbia as apprentice- 
entry bricklayers. Another apprentice-entry pro- 
gram for 300 hotel service workers is underway in 

c5 

Nevada. 

CHANGINIC PATTERNS OF TRAINING 

The changing characteristics of the unemployed 
dictated some changes in the basic programs of 
on-the-job training during the latter half of 1965. 
More and more of the potential trainees screened 
and tested were found to have low literacy levels 
and other educational and social deficiencies. 
While their numbei’s were small when compared 
with the total numbers approved for training, they 
nevertheless represented an important new chal - 
lenge to program sponsors. This changing 
pattern of training was a natural outcome of the 
continuing decline in unemployment rates in 1965. 



In cooperation with local education agencies, 
OJT project developers were enabled to expand 
the so-called “coupled” programs for this group, 
combining on-tlie-job training with the related 
classroom instruction needed by the trainees to 
fill tlie job requirements. 

Tool and die shops, for instance, need trainees 
who have a basic education in mathematics and the 
ri yinc{ calibrate tools* i’ or 

CClL^iXXV^ vvr XWVWXA v-i. ly- — 

such trainees in “coupled” programs, classroom 
training for a period of 8 weeks was given in local 
vocational schools to teach these basics before tlie 
trainees began training on the job. And even in 
less difficult occupations some trainees must be 
brought to a reading level which enables them to 
read tags, directions, delivery instructions, and so 
forth. 

Lia'son officers were assigned to work closely 
with tho Office of Econoinic Opportunity to bring 
the youngsters moving out of the Job Corps and 
Community Action Programs into actual training 
on the job with employers who have worthwhile 
and stable jobs a-^ailable. 

Youngsters who “graduate” from the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps are being enrolled, where 
possible, in on-the-job training programs. This 
is being written into OJT contracts as a sensible 
and logical step in moving disadvantaged young- 
sters up the economic and social ladder. 

TRAINEE WAGES 

Tho Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
(BAT), which is responsible for the administra- 
tion of OJT-MDTA, has for years directed the 
promotion and development of formal apprentice- 
ship programs in the United States. In these ap- 
prenticeship programs, wages paid the entry ap- 
prentice, as a general rule, are at half the going 
rate paid the journeyman or full fledged crafts- 
man. Periodic increases are given so that in his 
fin'll period of apprenticeship the apprentice is 
earning 85 percent of the journeyman rate. 

This rule of thumb of paying half the going rate 
was applied whenever possible in OJT projects 
in those occupations and industries ivhere the final 
rato of pay is high enough to warrant it. In gen- 
eral, however, the employer pays the OJT trainee 
ivhatever he is paying his other workers in com- 
parable jobs. Virtually all trainees were paid a,t 
least $1.25 an hour. 









Table 11. Selected Characteristics of Enroll- 
EES IN MDTA On-the-Job Training Peojects, 
1964: AND 1965 



Characteristic 


Percent distribu- 
tion 


1965 


i964 


Age - 


100.0 


100.0 


Under 22 years — 


39.2 


32.8 


22 to 44 years 


50.9 


58.2 


45 years and over 


9.9 


9. 0 


Family status 


100.0 


100. 0 


Head of family or household 


48.5 


54.1 


Oth^r 


51.5 


45.9 


Years of gainful employment-,.. 


100.0 


100. 0 


Under 3 years 


40.0 


33.4 


3 to 9 years 


37.0 


39.7 


10 years or more — 


23.0 


26.9 


Education 


100 0 


100.0 


8th grade or less 


12.1 


14.0 


9th to 11th grade 


26.2 


26. 1 


12th grade or more 


61.7 


59.9 

1 



A broad sampling of 22,000 trainees showed that 
the tirst-year wages paid the trainees averaged 
about $3,455, and more than $4,300 the 2nd year. 
These wages included those received during train' 
ing and after training. 

TRAINEE CHARACTERISTICS 

The most notable change in the characteristics 
of OJT trainees daring the past year was the 
sharp increase in the number of youth. (See 
tabl^ 11.) In 1965, 2 out of 5 OJT trainees were 
imder 22 years of age, representing an_ incresise of 
almost 30 percent over 1964, most of which was in 
the teenage group. As a consequence of the heavy 
emphasis on youth, there was a corresponding de- 
cline in the number of heads of households and 
those with longer attachment to the work force. 
Similarly, because of the higher educational at- 
tainment of present-day youth, the proportion of 
trainees with some high school education inv^reased 
and those with less than an eighth-grade education 
declined slightly. 

Although not as large as the hierease in youth 
enroilees, the gain in the propoition of older work- 



ers enrolled in 1965 was significant. Because of 
the difficulty in job placement for the over-45 
worker, OJT training, with its high placement 
rate, is particularly rewarding for this group. As 
a result of the combined increase in the younger 
and older groups, the age group from 22 to 44 de- 
clined, parllcularly in the younger 22 to 34 age 
giGUD, tho years during whicii worker are most 
easily placed in employment. A shift from this 
group, which has always constituted the largest 
proportion of trainees, to the less employable 
groups at both ends of the age spectrum is indic- 
ative of some success during the past year in 
reaching important segments of the labor force 
who would have had little opportunity for employ- 
ment without the benefits of skill training. 

Men continue to represent the overwhelming ma- 
jority of OJT trainees, with no significant change 
over last year, and 3 out of 5 of the men are heads 
of households. A large proportion (over one- 
fifth) of the women trained were heads of house- 
holds and 1 in 3 had one or more dependents. ( See 
table 12.) On the average, more women trainees 
are in the older groups — twice as many women as 
men were 45 or over. Also, proportionately twice 
as many women were in the long-term unemployed 
group and only 5 percent were eligible imemploy- 
ment insurance claimants. In general, these char- 
acteristics reflect the job pattern for women 
workers who absent themselves from the labor 
force while their children are young. 



Table 12. Family Status of Enrollees in 
MDTA On-the-Job Training Projects, 1965 



Characteristic 


Percent distribution 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Family status 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Head of family or household. 


48.5 


57.0 


22.2 


Other 


51.5 


43.0 


77.8 


Dependents 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


0 — - 


45.8 


39.6 


65.3 


i 


17.4 


17.8 


16.3 


2 


13.5 


15.1 


8.6 


3 - 


10.3 


12.2 


4.2 




8.5 


7.6 


3.0 


5 and over - 


6.5 


7.7 


2.6 
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Although the total numbers of both white and 
nonwhite trainees more than doubled during 1965, 
the proportion of nonwhites remained about the 
same as last year — about 20 percent of total train- 
ees. Several programs designed especially for 
Negroes, particularly the massive Urban League 
program, did not get underway until the latter 
part of 1965. Nevertheless, the failure to train 
larger proportions of Negroes, despite the exten- 
sive developmental efforts of the past year, is dis- 
appointing and indicates that a careful analysis 
must be made of ways in which the major diffi- 



culties can be overcome. Perhaps one of the chief 
problems in recruiting more Negroes for OJT is 
the peculiarly close relationship betw^een the train- 
ing and employment phases, whereby the employer 
frequently has a part in the trainee selection 
process because the trainees will remain in his 
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attainments, and the Negro unemployed are 
greatly handicapped in both education and work 
experience. 
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MANPOWER 



nSANPOWER 

PROGRAMS 



The Expeirimenlal and 
Demonstraf ion Program 



The experimental and demonstration program 
(widely known as E&D) seeks to develop new ways 
to meet manpower problems. Its object is to learn 
and to teach by doing, to explore feasibility and 
to measure effectiveness of new approaches, to set 
examples which can be widely adopted to improve 
established manpower programs. 

This authority has exciting potential. As yet, 
it has been applied on only a limited scale. But 
already it has broken new ground on many prob- 
lems, built increased receptivity for new ideas, and 
helped hasten and broaden adoption of useful 
innovation. 

This chapter reports on the empliases of this 
program, traces some of its early ijnpact, presents 
several examples of projects and findings, and cites 
notable recent trends in program direction. 

PROGRAM EMPHASIS 

The E&D program ha's been directed principally 
to the disadvantaged individual, the person unable 
to gain steady employment. Projects have sought 
to identify the distinctive needs of individuals who 
cannot ordinarily be adequately aided by estab- 
lished programs and to develop techniques to 



“reach’* them, help make them trainable, and pro- 
vide them with occupational skills. 

E&D projects are not readily categorized, how- 
ever. IhLey differ widely, not alone by group or 
problem focused on, but by technique or combina- 
tion of techniques tried and, of great importance, 
by type of institution or combination of institu- 
tions enlisted to conduct the effort. 

In all, over 100 E&D projects were in effect at 
any point in 1966, the number fluctuating as some 
terminated and new ones started. About 86 of 
these were operatio \al projects, while 16 to 20 
were developmental (undertaken to plan and 
initiate specific projects) , or analytical assessments 
of a project’s operations by an independent 
organization. 

Priority Target Groups 

Projects in operation in late 1966 had worked 
with approximately 10,000 persons, testing a va- 
riety of manpower services according to the par- 
ticular problems involved. Over half, about 66 
percent, of these persons were disadvantaged 
youths primar ty in the large urbf.n ghettos, but 
in some rural settings as well. 



Urban youth projects have tackled, often in 
close conjunction with other community efforts 
on related problems, the tangled difficulties posed 
by slum-area youth alienation, negative attitudes 
toward work and education, and other social and 
cultural barriers to employment. The rural youth 
projects have sougul to meet manpower problems 
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rural opportunity, both to prepare those who will 
migrate and to upgrade capability of those who 
wish to remain in rural settings. 

Minority groups have been a central concern. 
Most of the youth projects (all of the largest) have 
concentrated on new means of opening access to 
education, training, and employment opportunity 
for minority group youth. A series of projects 
has also been undertaken to learn and do more 
about employment problems of chronically unem- 
ployed mid iiThderem/ployed adult family heads — 



both in cities and rural regions. Most have been 
designed specifically to work with minority 
groups. 

Overall, about half of the participants in E&D 
projects have been nonwhite. Nearly 20 percent 
have been persons of Spanish-speaking back- 
ground (Mexican- Americans and Puerto Ricans) . 
Limited education is another common character- 
istic. Three-quarters of the E&D participants did 
not complete high school — and nearly a third did 
not go beyond elementary school. 

Although youth and minority problems have 
been given the most attention, the program has 
purposefully developed projects focusing on em- 
ployment handicaps of such other disadvantaged 
groups as unemployed older workers with obsolete 
skills or limited education, migrant workers, the 
mentally retarded, the recovered mentally ill, and 
those to be released from correctional institutions. 



Special Techniques 

To attack more effectively the employment diffi- 
culties of the disadvantaged, E&D projects seek 
to improve traditional techniques and to devise 
new methods and combinations. These include 
principally: 

Becruitment — ^to identify and “reach out” to at- 
tract and encourage participation by those who 
need but cannot or do not seek the traditional serv- 
ices offered by established programs. 
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Vocational assessment and selection — by new 
tests, work tryouts, counseling, and self-selection 
methods to overcome shortcomings of customary 
tests in determining potential of the culturally and 
educationally disadvantaged. 

Motivation — to encourage and provide incentive 
through varied counseling approaches, guided ex- 
posure to work realities, and iiivolveiiient o£ 
family and peer groups, to overcome apathy, fear, 
and discouragement. 

Training — to provide needed basic education, 
work orientation, and other prevocational remedial 
services, and new job instruction methods and 
settings. 

J oh development — ^to identify or design suitable 
jobs, and use on-the-job training as a job-finding 
and employer-participation mechanism. 

Beyond such efforts, the program also seeks to 
develop insights from action projects as to other 
elements of technique so often critical for effective 
result: Staff selection, training, attitude, and di- 
vision of responsibilities; degree and nature of 
personalized attention to individuals; linking and 
phasing of various types of services ; and types of 
useful community involvement. 



lnstltutioiii» 

A central aspect of the E&D strategy of innova- 
tion has been to draw on different types of institu- 
tions — to gain new capabilities and resources, 
fresh ingenuity and resourcefulness, and new ways 
of pooling multiagency efforts. 

Thus, organizations only partially involved in 
manpower development efforts, primarily uni- 
versities, community groups, and social welfare 
agencies, have been encouraged to assume new 
demonstration responsibilities. New organiza- 
tions, including indigenous organizations of the 
disadvantaged, have been supported to carry 
through specific projects. And new forms of com- 
bined multiagency and public and private efforts 
have been established to develop more compre- 
hensive and cohesive effort than feasible through 
separate activities. 

As of late 1965, some 45 percent of E&D operat- 
ing projects were being conducted by private com- 
munity, civic, or social welfare organizations, and 
another 20 percent were being run by universities 
or colleges. Over 15 percent were being carried 
on by indigenous organizations of the disadvant- 
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aged. Local public agencies were sponsors in an- 
other 10 percent, and Federal or State agencies 
were conducting nearly 10 percent. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The impact of the program is of course far 
broader than the sum of project findings or service 
to individuals directly aided. 

While difficult to document, and often hardly 
attributable wholly to the experimental and 
demonstration program alone, it is evident that 
approaches demonstrated by various projects have 
rapidly been made operational oia a wide scale. 

The urban youth projects, for example, helped 
pave the way for the current rapid nationwide 
establishment of Youth Opportunity Centers, 
broadened recogniti on of the practicality and use- 
fulness of outreach efforts, developed support for 
the concept of one-stop, multiservice centers, and 
contributed notably to the present growth of 
work crews as a device to orient youth to work 
settings. 

The program helped speed adoption of multi- 
occupational and prevocational preparation to 
provide orientation and training suitable for 
several occupations where occupational objectives 
cannot readily be assessed initially, with more spe- 
cific training then developed in light of the in- 
dividual’s reaction to the preliminarj' preparation. 

By concentrating on the undereducated and ex- 
ploring new ways of identifying hidden abilities, 
the program has encouraged new understanding 
of the feasibility, and has nurtured broadening use, 
of work-sample and nonverbal tests to measure 
training and employment potential of those with 
limited communication skills. 

By drawing on volunteer and nonprofessional 
staff resources, many projects have shown the 
potential of indigenous subprofessionals for effec- 
tively aiding the disadvantaged. 

By seeking and supporting new institutional 
arrangements to meet gaps in manpower programs, 
the E&D effort has helped to broaden the sights of 
established agencies and to lay the groundwork 
for some approaches now being embodied in com- 
munity action programs under the Economic Op- 
portunity Act. 

Indeed, by helping to stimulate mobilization of 
community resources to attack employment prob- 



lems of the disadvantaged, the E&D program 
fostered new organizations which persist and are 
expanding their activities beyond original demon- 
stration objectives. Notable examples include 
Community Progresfj, Inc. (CPI) in New Haven, 
the Youth Opportunities Board in L(» Angeles, 
and Job Opportunities through Better Skills 
(JOBS) in Chicago. 

As a by-product of value, many demonstration 
projects have served as practical training grounds 
for the new staff resources and talent now being 
relied on to broaden national efforts in human re- 
.source development. 

Beyond early accomplishments such as these, 
and others illustrated later in this chapter, there 
are several broad effects on the national develop- 
ment of an active manpower policy. 

EFFECTS CN iVIANPOWER POLICY 

The attempts of many E&D projects to reach 
the most disadvantaged persons have not always 
been successful. But repeated examples of re- 
markable achievement in dozens of communities 
have helped build general recognition of the poten- 
tial of imaginative, resourceful efforts at man- 
power development. 

There exists now, as a base for national policy, 
a wide awareness that virtually all persons for- 
merly considered as untrainable and unemployable 
can in fact be reached, can be persuaded to enter, 
stay in, and benefit from an education and training 
course which is suitably devised, and can be placed 
in jobs they want and can perform and hold stead- 
ily. The E&D program has been a key factor in 
gaining this recognition. 

Another major contribution to emerging active 
manpower policy has been to demonstrate the 
constructive role which private resources can play. 

Nearly three-quarters of the action projects 
funded by the E&D program since its Liception 
have had private or university (nongovernment 
agency) sponsors. Public agencies have made 
vital contributions to all E&D projects, and pro- 
jects conducted through local and State govern- 
ment agencies have provided a substantial part of 
the knowledge gained in E&D activities, but it is 
nonetheless clear that the program has helped 
develop use of private talents in formal public 
manpower programs on a scale unparalleled before. 
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One of the more significant immediate results 
has been the expansion already evident in on-the- 
job training under MDTA. Under a procedure 
developed in E&D projects, private groups such as 
the Urban League and industry associations have 
been enlisted as contractors of the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training to develop and admin- 
ister OJT programs, working directly with em- 
ployers and providing reimbursement of costs fcr 
training of manpower program enrollees. 

Another result of reliance on private agencies 
has been broader access to groups not previously 
reached through efforts of governmental bodies. 
In project after project seeking to involve youth, 
migrant agricultural laborers, older workers, urban 
and rural hea^o of households, and other types of 
disadvantaged persons, the outreach activities of 
private and community groups had a large meas- 
ure of success in finding and eliciting the coopera- 
ation of hard-to-reach individuals and families 
where public efforts often had limited response. 

The value of linking manpower development 
activities closely to broader range, community pro- 
grams of human lenewal has also been demon- 
strated by the E&D program. Obstacles to effec- 
tive employment are often rooted in social welfare, 
health, housing, and other deficiencies which re- 
quire general community attack; in turn, com- 
munity efforts to overcome poverty and its social 
evils must rely heavily on manpower programs 
to develop needed skills and employment 
opportunities. 

What E&D projects have helped show is that 
•where community supportive services and man- 
power services can be well coordinated, each gains 
in effectiveness. “One-stop” comprehensive as- 
sistance offered through a multipurpose center can 
provide more effective and more economical total 
impact. 

Another impact of the E&D program on evolu- 
tion of active manpower and antipoverty policy 
has flowed from its efforts to get disadvantaged 
workers to express their views and to take advan- 
tage of their ideas. A vital degree of participa- 
tory democracy is being built into manpower pro- 
grams. On occasion, E&D and other manpower 
projects have faltered when predetermined pro- 
grams did not sensitively recognize wishes and at- 
titudes of the groups involved. In other cases, 
projects evoked substantial response, but failed to 
x’each those most in need of their services. 



Many projects have therefore created active 
advisory committees and community organizations 
to draw meaningfully on groups and civic ofldcials 
involved. Many have also developed training 
class councils, group counseling sessions, and other 
devices to furnish feedback to aid reshaping of 
activities and services in light of trainee reactions. 

Establishment of such mechanisms for creative 
contribution from interested organizations and the 
participants thcinselves has sometimes created dif- 
ficulties. But it has also brought values of self- 
help and genuine participation, plus benefits of dis- 
tinctive talents, with positive results. 

EXAMPLES 

The program’s scope and activities can be illus- 
trated usefully by brief descriptions of several 
projects and problem areas concentrated on.* 

Many E&D projects have been undertaken to 
explore whether and, how comprehensive mmi- 
power services can he developed effectively in 
disadvantaged neighborhoods. 

North Richmond, Calif., is a Negie ghetto. It 
has chronic severe unemployment and underem- 
ployment. Its residents generally have had 
limited education. Broken homes are common 
and delinquency and crime rates are high. Pov- 
erty has been accepted fatalistically by much of its 
population. 

In 1963, a community organization. Neighbor- 
hood House of North Eichmond, agreed to under- 
take a 15-month demonstration effort, using a 
neighborhood building as a base. The project 
called for this organization to counsel, test, train, 
and place in employment a target number of 125 
out-of-school and out-of-work male youth 16 to 22 
years of age who had distinctive problems which 
conventional manpower programs were generally 
unable to meet. 

The area’s problem youth 'responded affirma- 
tively to the opportunity. In all, 178 young men 
were enrolled in the project ; over 85 percent were 
school dropouts, over 65 percent were from fami- 
lies kno’wn to welfare authorities, and over 70 per- 
cent had police records. 



‘Two specific activities are discussed more fully elsewhere. 
See page 45 for a report on the mobility assistance demonstration 
projects and page 93 for training In correctional Institutions. 
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The need for basic education and remedial literacy training if occupational training is to be successful is one of the areas explored 
by E&D projects. Person*to-perion tutoring is one of many approaches which have been used. 



The project’s counseling approaches, tutoring in 
basic education, and work experience and training 
arrangements (plus resourcefulness, dedication, 
and patience), led to job placement or full-time 
return to school for 5 of every 6 of these youth. 

A second project was thereupon undertaken to 
test additional approaches with a larger number 
of area residents — this time adults as well as youth. 
Included in the 1966 activities were the use of 
workshops and work crew’s outside the segregated 
neighborhood to aid in work orientation; counsel- 
ing focus on family stresses, role playing in prac- 
tice job interviews, and work attitudes and 
personal grooming; individualized remedial edu- 
cation ; outstationing of State Employment 
Service personnel in the neighborhood center to 
provide ,'*ounseling and job development skills; 
and promotion of on-the-job training. 

To reach disadvantaged youth at a time they 
might bo particularly receptive, a demonstration 
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effort bv the National Committee for Children and 
Youth focused on volunteers rejected for military 
service because of academic deficiencies. Con- 
ducted in Baltimore and Washington, D.C., the 
project worked with some 1,000 enlistment 
rejectees. 

At the time they unsuccessfully sought to enter 
military service, only some 30 percent ox these 
young men were employed or attending school. 
Most functioned at the third- or fourth-grade level 
and had never had any vocational training. Fol- 
lowup study of the first 728 men to whom the proj- 
ect gave counseling, education, training, and other 
assistance found 82 percent gainfully occupied, 
either on jobs, in school, or in the Armed Forces. 

The project accomplished this upgrading 
through a variety of innovative efforts, including 
(1) cooperative referral arrangements developed 
with military recruitment officers, (2) immediate 
counseling on alternative opportunities available, 
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(3) individualized education to help qualify those 
who wanted to go on to military service, and (4) 
other assistance, including education, job training, 
and job finding, for those who preferred civilian 
employment. 
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wider scale adoption and testing of such techniques 
through joint efforts by the Employment Service 
and the National Committee for Children and 
Youth. 

For the rural poor^ colleges have heen utilized 
08 expenmental regional manpower centers. Such 
efforts have been undertaken particularly in the 
South, where predominantly Negro colleges have 
been enlisted as key rural manpower development 
resources. College sponsors in the South include 
Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, Florida Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical University, North Carolina 
Agricultural and Technical College, Tennessee 
Agricultural and Industrial State University, and 
Bluefield State College in West Virginia. North- 
ern Michigan University and Southern Illinois 
University have conducted major programs in 
their areas. 

These projects have varied considerably, but 
among their notable distinctive features are ef- 
forts to (1) try new rural communication mecha 
nisms to work with rural residents who are hard 
to reach for geographic and cultural reasons; (2) 
develop special educational-occupational curricu- 
lums needed to help the rural disadvantaged over- 
come employment barriers; and (3) explore 
whether and how college facilities and capabilities 
can serve rural manpower development needs. 

Early findings indicate that college faculties can 
establish effective relationships with deprived so- 
cioeconomic groups and that a college campus can 
be a positive aid in motivating undereducated per- 
sons to new efforts at raising their literacy and 
work skills. 

The Tuskegee Institute project is a notable ex- 
ample. It sought to show that a campus-based 
manpower development program could help under- 
employed rural household heads overcome educa- 
tional, social, and motivational inadequacies to 
improve their employment status. 

Through rural “door-to-door” reci-uitment in the 
so-called “Black Belt” of rural Alabama, Tuskegee 
readily found hundreds of eligible applicants 
(heads of niral households, with under $1,200 an- 
nual income, and below eighth-grade literacy) 
and, after grappling vuth the reluctance of some 



selectees to participate, enrolled 180 in a program 
of counseling, basic education, and job training 



(for brick masonry, carpentry, farm machinery 
repair, and meat processing) . 

Half the enrollees lived on campus with access 
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daily from their homes. Both groups were about 
comparable in age and intelligence 

Over 90 percent of the enrollees stuck through 
the 12-month program. Those living on campus, 
however, had better attendance records and re- 
corded greater educational and vocational skill 
advance. Of the graduates, over 80 percent were 
successfully placed in jobs whose average pay was 
$2.16 an hour (ranging from $1.36 in meat process- 
ing to $4.25 in brick masonry) . 

Several significant conclusions Tuskegee drew 
from the project were that (1 ) it seemed most effec- 
tive to group the trainees accordi og to ^imates of 
their learning potential rather than according to 
their age or area of residence, (2) medical services 
were often a precondition for effective progress, 
(3) literacy and arithmetic courses could and 
should be tied direx5tly to the occupational skills 
training, and (4) the most challenging demand on 
project staff, and the primary factor in project suc- 
cess, was effective counseling. 

A followup study being conducted by a private 
organization, the Bureau of Social Science Re- 
search, is assessing the project’s case records and 
interviewing project staff, trainees, and employers 
of graduates. Its early findings are that (1) the 
environment and cultural activities on campus con- 
tributed substantially to trainee preparation for 
employment, (2) the college staff involved pos- 
sessed the human know-how to carry out success- 
fully the development program for the economi- 
cally and educationally depressed, and (3) 
employers are satisfied with job performance of 
the graduates. 

Development of new occupations has been 
aimed for by other projects. Two of particular 
note are those of Howard University and the 
National Committee on Employment of Youth 
(NCEY). 



The Howard project is designed to train 240 
subprofessional aides in health, education, and 
welfare skills. Recruited for the program are 
disadvantaged persons whose own background has 
been shaped by social, cultural, and educational 
deprivation similar to that of the groups with 
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whom they will later work. Training is provided 
on two levels — the first for counselor interns who 
are incorporated into the project staff to play 
leadership ^oles within the groups of aide trainees, 
and the second for the aides themselves. Experi- 
mental course curricula combine a basic institu- 
tional training program with work oinentation 
and on-the-job training at comniunity facilities 
which serve the general public. The project is 
also working to encourage public and private 
agencies to establish new subprofessional positions 
to employ newly trained aides. 

The National Committee on Employment of 
Youth project has been training 60 unemployed 
adults with limited education to become semi- 
professional aides to work in youth-seiwing agen- 
cies in the New York area. Considerable effort 
has been devoted *o persuading social work organi- 
zations to add subprofessional positions to their 
staffing pattenis. Placements for the first train- 
ing class of 20 were obtained in a variety of aide 
positions at salaries ranging from $3,750 to $6,530 
a year. Both the NCEY and Howard projects 
have achieved unusual holding power, with ex- 
tremely few dropouts from training. 

New ways of v/pgvoAing to gwilify for profas- 
sional arid shUled occupations in which shortages 
exist are also being explored. An E&D project 
.■conducted by the Urban League of Greater New 
York and Yeshiva University provided short- 
term training to bridge the gap between inade- 
quate college preparation and teacher qualifying 
standards in the New York school system. In 
many cases this involved overcoming of euiturai 
obstacles and dialect difficulties of graduates of 
predominantly Southern Negro colleges. Grad- 
uates qualified and were hired by New York 
Softools. 

As a result of this model, similar programs are 
now being developed in New York and elsewhere 
under the resources available through the MDTA 
and education legislation to meet chronic shortages 
of qualified teachers. 

In the field of apprenticeship for skilled occu- 
pations, an E&D project conducted by the Na- 
tional Institute of Labor Education sought to open 
up apprenticeship opportunities for unemployed^ 
minority group school dropouts in different cities. 
The project sought to link union and industry 
cooperation to upgrade such youth to the point 
where they could qualify fcr admission to formal 



apprenticeship programs. Results were mixed: 
Pi oblems were encountered in recruitment, retain- 
ing youth in such programs, and developing the 
needed integration of pre- apprenticeship and full- 
app;enticeship programs. The success in some 
instances and clarification of the nature and in- 
tensity of key problems fn otheis, however, have 
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efforts being undertaken. 

One of the most important areas which E&D 
projects have been probing is hasix) literacy in 
both language and number ski’’ ; The close as- 
sociation between limited schooling and unem- 
ployment is well knoivn, but beyond this, a repeated 
experience of E&D projects is that many persons 
with some high school education or even a high 
school diploma still cannot read or handle num- 
bers well enough to absorb occupational training. 

The initial E&D youth effort of the Chicago 
YMCA, Boys Clubs, and Youth Centers in the 
JOBS project tested more than 1,500 youth and 
found an average completion of 10 years of edu- 
cation — ^but ability to read and figure at only the 
sixth-grade level. An E&D youth project admin- 
istered by the Mayor’s office of the City of Detroit 
reported that nearly 85 percent of the 520 trainees 
it worked with were high school graduates — ^but 
their average reading ability was measured at the 
eighth-grade level. 

In response to these basic education needs, most 
E&D projects have had to include remedial liter- 
acj training. Many approaches have been used, 
ranging from person-to-person tutoring and iradi- 
tioual classroom iiiethods to programed machine 
instruction ; a wide variety of educational materi- 
als, some newly developed by the projects them- 
selves, also have been tested. Some projects have 
complemented such efforts with “life skills” or 
“skills for urbai) Jiving” courses on such subjects 
as credit buying, good grooming, minority group 
history, and job search techniques; others have 
tried to blend literacy and job skill instruction in 
tlie same course. 

While the projects have established that it is 
feasible to raise reading and numbers skills 
quickly for most trainees, and that certain prac- 
tices are needed to induce and sustain motivation, 
the varied efforts have not yet come to any reliable 
conclusion as to particular methods or curricula 
consistently more effective than others. 

Health dbstmles to employment have also be- 
come a matter of significant concern in E&D 
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comprehensive manpower development programs. 

A project conducted by the Woodlawn Organi- 
zation in a disadvantaged neighborhood in 
Chicago found that 20 percent of training drop- 
outs left because of health diflSculties. 

The city of Detroit youth project's physical 
examinations foimd that 85 percent of trainees 
needed some medical treatment. Its analysis re- 
ported that 60 percent of the difficulties could be 
traced directly to inadequate diet and con mented 
that this “takes on new meaning . . . when corre- 
lated with why trainees are late, absent, and in 
general have a lethargic outlook on life.” It initi- 
ated a nutrition program in cooperation with the 
city health department. 

The E&D projects have sought to overcome the 
health barrier to training and employment by en- 
listing assistance of public health agencies, local 
hospitals and medical societies, university facili- 
ties, vocational rehabilitation agencies, and other 
sources of medical care, but have often reported 
that the problem simply is not met fully in the 



absence of financial resources expressly provided 
for needed medical services. 

The extent and significance of this need as 
monstrated by these projects suggests strongly 
that provision for medical examination and treat 
ment must be made a regular adjunct to manpower 
programs which focus on disadvantaged workers. 

The problems of social adjustment to work de- 
mands are considerably more difficult to quantify 
than educational and health difficulties, but they 
are nonetheless critical in manpower development 
programs for the disadvantaged. 

Many slum area youth have no familiarity with 
the content, tensions, or demands of steady wage 
work. They have had little opportunity to ob- 
serve work setting or learn work habits. Adult 
groups also often face difficult problems in adapt- 
ing to social demands of new work situations. 
Older workers who have lost long-time jobs, rural 
adults financially forced off the land to enter a 
strange work world, and women (and men) with 









Eapsdmcntal and d«iRon£*ro^on |;».9jccts combine occupaH.;nal training with a variety of recruitment, counseifnf , bculc education, 

ond job development approaches to difficult employment problems. 
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long dependency histories cannot readily cope with 
socially required work standards. 

A varied ^ of appro aches have been used by E&D 
projects to meet the social types of manpower 
development needs. One constant runs through- 
out ; there must be an empathetic persor provid 
ing some tjpe of successful personal relationship 
as a base for moving effectively into the work 
community. 

The coldness of the workplace seldom offers 
much solace to the new employee of disadvantaged 
background who enters it without support from 
another source. The most common manifestation 
of this need in the manpower development process 
is the trainee’s expression that he has et last found 
someone concerned about his progress and his 
problems. 

The most common means of meeting such social 
needs is counseling. The counselor-counselee rela- 
tionship in E&D projects ordinarily has had to go 
considerably beyond the vocational adviser role 
usually played by counselors. The individual’s 
personal and training needs are assessed in detail 
by the coun^lor, who transmits the information 
to instructors and job developers, interprets the 
trainee’s reactions to training and to employment, 
and guides adjustments in the individual’s course 
through the manpower development program. 

Group counseling has frequently proven useful 
in the adjustment of persons, particularly youth, 
who are imresponsive to the teacher-pupil rela- 
tionship of the classroom. The supportive group 
environment enables many individuals to reformu- 
late their attitudes to ward work and the interper- 
sonal demands of the workplace. 

A principal E&D contribution has been repeate'i 
demonstration of the value of indigenous subpro- 
f&ssionals as aide-s in the counseling proce^. In- 
dividuals who share much of the background of 
the trainees can help meaningfully to bridge the 
social and cultural distance between the trainee 
and professicnal counselor. They consistently 
have been of great value in introducing the trainee 
to the project, in providing support for him to 
remain in the program, and in following-up to 
sustain support temporarily after job placement. 

All too often the need for post-placement assist- 
ance has boon underrated. Eeports from E&D 
projects repeatedly stress the importance of sus- 
tained aid for a transitional period to assure job 



retention. In a typical project, the post-placement 
counselor has had to suggest solutions to problems 
created by the new job, act as mediator between 
the worker and his employer, inform the worker of 
weaknesses found by the employer and sugg^t 
corrective measures, and help the worker consider 
longer range plans and see how his present job hts 
into such plans. The projects have found that 
followup of this nature requires face-to-face con- 
tact; it cannot be done effectively by telephone 
calls or mailing of postcards or letters which need 
reply. 

A number of E&D projects have used with con- 
siderable success a controlled workshop as a means 
of meeting social work adjustment problems (as 
well as an aid for vocational assessment and train- 
ing) , capitalizing on the example of the traditional 
sheltered workshops established for the physically 
handicapped and mentally retarded. The work- 
shop can furnish practice work experience where 
continued progress is not automatically jeopard- 
ized ’oy initial poor productive performance. It 
introduces the trainee to requirements of regidar 
attendance and punctuality, a demanding work 
pace, and the need for acceptance of supervision 
and cooperative reiati’ons with other workers. 

The work crew, a small group of trainees per 
forming actual work tasks under the guidance of 
an industrially experienced foreman, has been de- 
veloped by E&D projects as an outdoor extendon 
of the sheltered workshop idea. This technique 
has gained early and widespread acceptance in 
urban youth projects, and a number of its aspects 
Lave now been incorporated into other manpower 
programs. 

MEW TRENDS AND DmECTIONS 

Several sign'.ficant developments aaid new direc- 
tions initiated in 1965 warrant special note. 

One was a shift from demonstration to continu- 
ing operation for many of the major projects 
promirieet in the E&D prograni's initial effoits. 
Ab demonstration efforts established the feasibility 
and desirability cf particular techniques and the 
value of the project structures which, applied tiicm, 
the projects were phased into regular program 
funding to carry forv,’ard useful needed servif^es 
on a oontin ain g basis. ( Ordinarly , demonstration 
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financing is short-term, normally not more thar 
S yeers.) 

Thus, a number of orojects were transferred to 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training for 
continuation under regular OiTT programs. 
Other projects established a base for subsequent 
rcOT’lar institutional MDTA training prograins. 
Con t^rehensive youth service projects in Bost-oi;, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, K'ew Haven, hTew York, 
a?»d elsewhere were absorbed and continued by 
Community Action Programs with f unding under 
the Economic Opportunity Aot, generally in 
close linking with regular Employment Service 
operations, ii eluding new Youth Opportunity 
Centers. 

This experience is pointing up a new need. In 
some cases, the need for manpower services by dis- 
advantaged persons continues long after the con- 
clusion of the demonstration period, but the ^tab- 
lished agencies are not in a position to provide 
them. Under these circumstances the v^orker 
groups ill the areas involved will be denied those 
services — ^unless a special manpower program ex- 
pressly designed for them is established. 

Another key development daring the year was 
the MDTA amendment which shifted authority.for 
experimental and demonstraticn activity to the 
research title of the act, sigi>aling a broadening of 
its scope to permit testing of ideas on manpower 
programs other than training-related activities 
alone. 

A notable example of one such new idea is the 
demonstration e^ort initiated wiTu the State of 
Iowa to determine the value of a State adirdnisira- 
tiVG iimov-. tion. It provides foi a State 
manpower commisHon — the Iowa Manpower 
Development Council — as a device for identifying 
specific manpower program needs, developing new 
efforts, providing techiiical assistance for them, 
and rationally meshing statewide manpower 
activities. 

The E&D pi'ogram is also moving to introduce 
more measured and disciplined project efforts. In 
its initial years, the pr*>gram has been largely ex 
ploratory and relatively unstructured in design of 
projects, in the interest of maximum flexibility. 
While such leeway will continue to be a feature of 
most developmental and demonstration activities, 
new attention is being devoted to formally struc- 
tured and systematic measurement. 

The program’s first large formal experimentu 
t ion project — ^the first step toward t!>e idea of “pro- 



gram research laboratories” to systematically test 
out manpower progiam teclmi'iues — ^Wiis started 
late in 1986 with the Mobilization for Y^outh 
organisation in New' York. The initial project 
will rigorously measure th'' effects of three key 
aspects of youth work programs and alter-native 
approaches on them : 

1. Work training for out-of-school youth — the 
merits of w'ork crews as against individually dis- 
persed work assignments. 

2. Kcmediai education — the values of instruc- 
tion integrated into the workday as against in- 
struction on a voluntary basis after work. 

8. Selection for a paxticular occupational field-— 
the effectiveness of assessment by interviewee as 
against vocational evaluation through work-sam- 
ple tasks. 

The E&D program also is increasing the em- 
phasis on designed multiproject demonstrations on 
major problems, as against isolated projects with 
limited impact, to develop better compairative ex- 
perience for an interrelated series of efforts, with 
various modifications of basic techniques, for 
groups in different settings aor(»s the eoimtry. 

Two iiiaior examples are a broadened series of 
projects for training of various groups of prisoners 
and a program to test for the emotionally and so- 
cially handicapped various rehabilitation facilities 
and concepts which have effectively aided the phys- 
ically handicapped. 

Another purposeful effort will be to encoiiragcj 
and aid a number of regular State and local man- 
power agencies to introduce new administrative 
methods or operating techniques on an explora- 
tory basis. Specific Employment Service, Voca- 
tiona- Education and other manpower-oriented 
public agencies wiP conduct demonstration efforts 
to develop increased effectiveness in their opera- 
tions 

Finally, to develop and administer the broad- 
ened E&D program more effectively, a new organi- 
zational unit — the Office of Special Manpower 
Programs — has been establislied, A project re- 
view panel of lertder® from public service, aca- 
demic, managempiic, and labor organizations and 
from professional disciplines will provide guid- 
a>\ce OR project priorities, deslg;i, and project- 
contractor capabilities. 
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maNPOWER 

PROGRAMS 



The Labor RiobMity 
Demonstration Program 



During 1965 the Dtuartment of Labor con- 
ducted 16 pilot projects providing relocation as- 
sistance to holp unemploj^ed workers who had 
little prospect for steady employment in their own 
coioinunity to m'^ve to available jobs elsewhere. 
In all, some 1,2C workers and their faiuilies were 
helped to move. 

The projects, each rather smali^ were designed, 
not to relocate large numbers, but to explore prob- 
lems and potentials of financial auvi related re- 
location aid in varied settings. 

The initial findings were highly proiLising, but 
they also point up some of the difficulties to be 
faced by a relocation assistance program. 

This chapter briefly describes the statutory back- 
ground for this demonstration program and the 
nature of these fmjt pilot projects, the prsiimina^'^ 
findings, and phms for the next i=eries of such 
projects. 

Migration has always been a significant fact or 
in the sd justing of geographic imbalances in man- 
power supply and demand, but the United States 
has never adopted a gent., al relocatior assistance 



program as a purposeful tool for reducing unem- 
ployment or meeting needs in labor-shortage areas. 

Specialized programs of relocation aid have a 
long history, however. A cmitury ago the Home- 
stead Act offered free land to encourage movement 
to the West. Immi gration policies have had man- 
power as well as humanitarian objectives. Pro- 
grams for farm migrants have sought to meet some 
problexL of worker moves. The Cuban refugee 
resettlement program and one for Hungarian refu- 
gees in the last decade provided public assistance. 
And a comprehensive program of assistance to 
help Indians relocate^ from reservations is now in 
its 15th year. 

In late 1963, the persistence of high unemploy- 
ment in many areas, the realization ihat some 
chi*onica}ly unemployed workers willing to relo- 
cate may remai^A immobile for lack of financial 
resources or other assistance, and the favorable 
experience of several European countries with re- 
location aid led the Congress to amend the Man- 
power Development ax;d TT^aining Act to direct 
the Secretary of Labor to conduct pilot relocation 
■assintance projects. 

The H msa Committee on Education and I ;abor 
eiJiplaiRed ihat, although, it found “virtual unanim- 




ity of opinion and informed judgment*’ that relo- 
cation aid would be useful, the limited experience 
in this country warranted starting with explora- 
tory projects to indicate “whether this assistance 
should be provided on a wider basis” and, if so, 
to “provide the guidelines this committee will 
require in developing its legislative recommenda- 
tions.” 

The amendment called for projects “iii a limited 
number of ge(^aphical areas,” specifying that 
they should provide mobility assistance only to un- 
employed workers who cannot reasonably expect 
employment in their own community ; should help 
a move only if the workers had definite job offers 
elsewhere ; and should limit, financial assistance to 
grants of 50 percent and/or loans up to 100 per- 
cent of expenses needed for relocation. Funds 
were appropriated late in 1964 and 16 projects 
were initiated in 1965 to run in the spring and sum- 
mer months. 

The projects were purposefully varied. (A list 
is presented at the end of this chapter.) Eleven 
of them were operated by State employment se- 
curity agencies and 5 were run by private organi- 
zations (3 universities, 1 nonprofit foundation, and 
1 national social welfare organization). 

Projects focused on different geographic areas 
and different types of unemployed groups. Some 
concentrated on workers with particular skill, age, 
or social characteristics, while others worked with 
a general cross section of the unemployed. They 
varied also in types and degrees of relocation as- 
sistance offered. 

Each project sought, not to maximize the num- 
ber of relocations, but to work with a limited niun- 
ber of potential relocatees to gather infermatien 
on interest in moving, operational problems of 
matching geographically separate unemployed 
workers and vacant jobs, difficulties encountered 
by workers in relocating, and means of overcoming 
obstacles to effective relocation. 
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Project experience varied v;idely i^ the diffei-ent 
settings in which they were conducted. Some 
found great interest in relocation, others found 
little. Some rather easily helped many unem- 
ployed workers move, ivhile others could develop 
only a small proportion of the relocations for 
which they had been . Hotted fund.,s 



A series of rather definite general findings 1ms 
emerged, however, even though they cannot be 
presented firmly as reliable frequencies or magni- 
tudes. Followup studies and detailed tabulations 
of extensive data gathered are still in process, but 
the preliminary major findings are summarized 
here. 

Relocation msistance oem, vrwrease unemployed 
workers' geograpTm mobility <md thereby Triake 
possible mores that otherwise m/ight not be made 
to jobs that otherwise might not be jiUed. This 
effect obviously varies by type of worker and area, 
but the projects report that : 

1. Some persons who moved had not actively 
considered <t until they were offered concrete help 
in getting a job elsewhere and moving there. 
Without financial and related assistance, they 
would not have moved, at least not in the near 
future. 

2. Others, who had considered moving, might 
have relocated without aid, but their plans and 
timing were uncertain. The projects’ offer of as- 
sistance helped them convert vague intentions into 
specific action. 

Relocation asmtamce can red^e or prevent 
problems in movmg, both by helpmy to cTumnel 
mobility to specifiG jobs needing workers and by 
helping movers adjust more effectively to new 
surrowndings. Three basic impressions flow 
from the early experience: 

1. Many who were helped to move might in- 
deed have migrated on their own, but without 
havmg obtained a job first, and often without 
knowing where (or even how) to seek jobs in 
other localitie ; The relocation assisiance helped 
guide them to specific areas and jobs needing 
workers. 

2. Problems other than job finding often con- 
fronted m wers. These difficulties would have 
prevented many moves or, particularly for rural 
workers moving to cities, would have led to early 
discouragement a«:d return “home” in the absence 
of financial and other relocation assistance. 

3. Many movers who would have adjusted to 
new surroundings on their own did so more rapidly 
and smoothly (according to their comments) be- 
cause of the assistance provided. 

WUlingmss to utove and relocation aid (done are 
often not e'licmgh: skills are usually needed too. 
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Unskilled workers were ordinarily difficult to 
place even though willing to move for a job. 

At least one project was able to move appreci- 
able numbers of unskilled rural woikers. It 
focused on an area (North Carolina) with a num- 
ber of labor-shortage communiti^ in which 
expanding industries were seeking unskilled per- 
sonnel. Although these jobs were at relatively low 
pay, often at or little more than the Federal 
minimum wage, they meant a marked step-up in 
income for these workers. 

Generally, however, relocations were developed 
most readily for workers who have some work 
backgrounds or skills which, while not needed in 
their home community, are m short supply 
elsewhere. 

Several projects linked relocation assistance and 
training programs, with good success in relocating 
graduates. There is strong indication that train- 
ing "will often be a desirable or necessary 
precondition for effective relocation. 

Fm/vncml assistance is important^ hut {at least 
for these relocating In these projects) is often not 
the most important factor. 

The financial aid offered by the projects w«s 
typically rather limited— a partial grant and/or 
loan for moving expenses and for a settling-in 
allowance varying by family size. The total grant 
and/or loan was under $200 in about half the re- 
locations. The average was approximately $300, 
although there was wide variation by project, 
distance of move, family size, and amount of 
household goods. 

Many of the relocatees would have been able 
(and w^ing) to make the move even without this 
financial aid. The key factor for many was not 
merely the unancit’ . id but the firm offer of a job. 
For some the critical element was counseling on 
what was involved in going to a new area and 
other nonfinancial assistance to meet the problems 
of settling in the new area. 

Financial aid sometimes appeared valuable as 
much for psychological as for financial needs. 13y 
helping to allay financial worries, it apparently 
helped crystallize and support some decisions to 
move. 

Closely related rev this is the fact that, even 
where there was not a compelling financial need, 
the relocation grant or loan was often valued as 
an aid in easing financial burdens, thereby putting 
the move on firmer footing. 

One caution should be noted : these comments 



refer to those who did move. Not yet analyzed is 
the extent to which others were unwilling or un- 
able to move because of financial obstacles greater 
than could be met by the limited aid offered by 
these initial projects. 

It appears., however^ that severed types of finan- 
cial prohlems often did hamper effective relocaiion. 

1 i.T_ ^ AVI 

r* ur eAaiiipic^ tuo vx jlvtj. 

view for a potential job offer were beyond the 
means of some of the imemployed or wei^e an in- 
vestment they were reluctant to make from limited 
resources. Several projects were authorized to 
finance interview travel and reported it to be help- 
ful in making firm both an offer by the employer 
and a decision to accept it. Financial assistance 
for this purp(^ would appear to be a useful and 
relatively inexpensive tool for helping to develop 
geographic mobility. 

For many who moved, a variety of unanticipated 
or underestimated expenses created unexpected 
financial problems, and in some cases led relocated 
workers to return “home.” A customary major 
one is the “dual-residence expense” incurred by a 
relocated worker who cannot or does not want to 
move his family immediately. He has the expense 
of maintaining living quarters in both the former 
and the new community, the expense of weekend 
or other periodic cor-imuting to spend time with 
the family, plus other lesser expenses often re- 
quired by separation of the breadwinner and the 
rest of the family. It is not yet clear how often 
or in what types of situations this problem makes 



relocation unsuccessful. 

Project reports show clearly that wiUingness 
to move varies coTisiderahly hy type of worhen 
and area. Data on thi , have not yet been analyzed 
to identify broad patterns, but several significant 
points have quickly become apparent : 



1. Seasonal work opportunities influence atti- 
tudes on when a move would be considered 
seriously. Many chronically unemployed and 
underemployed workers in nral areas who ex- 
pressed interest in relocating were unwilling to 
move during a season when temporary work was 
available locally or “until after the plantings are 
harvested.” 



2. W 1 < 3 U local area economic prospects are ex- 
pected f ( mprove or actually do improve, there is a 
rapid reduction in the proportion of unemployc d 
workers willing to relocate. 

3. Willingness to move is quite low among 



■workors who see no prospect for financial ‘better- 
ment from a move. This was most notable among 
■workers with large families who receive subsistence 
income from welfare payments — and who can 
qualify only for low- wage jobs elsewhere, which 
would not materially improve their income 
position. 

4. Word brought or sent back by the first movers 
iso^ten a strong factor in influencing mobility atti- 
tudes of others, particularly in rural areas. Initial 
moves that worked out well quickly paved the way 
for further relocations by originally hesitant 
groups. 

Willingness to move was also enhanced if the 
move was to a location where others from the same 
area had already moved. The early movers served 
as a iri£ignet and orientation aid for the later ar- 
rivals. (Bj' the same token, however, in several 
instances where a “leader” left a new job or area, 
others who followed him left quickly too.) 

It is significant that in several projects, most 
notably in North Carolina, custumaiy migration 
patterns were changed and the beginning of a new 
migration path established. Although the usual 
migration of North Carolinians in the counties 
focused on is to the north along the coast, the proj- 
ect led many to migrate instead to the west to jobs 
within the State’s Piedmont region. 

Substantial swpporiing neruicea are often neces- 
sary^ at least dwnng the early w^^eks after a rruoue 
hy ruTcH residents to urban erp^ployinent. The 
adjustment problems are still being examined, but 
initial reports describe many difficulties in getting 
set in the new community, particularly for those 
from rural low-income backgrounds. Housing 
especially is a major one and the transportation- 
to-work problem is another. Inability to meet 
these needs satisfactorily reiidered some relocations 
ineffective; without early prospect for resolving 
such difficultieu some relocateeo did not stay in the 
new community long. These problems and some 
of the eiiorts by various projects to meet them are 
still being assessed. The efforts of some projects 
to provide temporary housing in receptive neigh- 
borhoods and to help rent or purchase suitable 
quarters wcic reported as major aids in persuading 
movers to stick to the new area. 

Still, us anticipated, some workers quickly leave 
the jobs to lohieh they relocate. The rate of re- 
turn home iu the first 2 months varied by project 
but was almost 50 percent in two projects; the 



overall return rate was about 20 percent (coinci- 
dentally, the same reported in European experi- 
ence). The findings of analyses as to common 
reasons for such return and comparison as to how 
such unsuccessful relocation placements compare 
with unsuccessful local placements are not yet 
available. 

Another type of change occurred more often 
than anticipated. Many relocatees, roughly an 
additional 20 percent, left or lost their initial job 
but did not return home. Instead, they went to 
other jobs, usually obtained on their own but some- 
times with assistance, either in the now community 
or in still another community. In most such sit- 
uations, the initial move seemed to open the work- 
er’s eyes to new possibilities of mobility and led 
him to use the first job as a springboard to a better 
one. 

Clooely related to this is the fact that some young 
workers from rural arens seem to have approached 
relocation with the attitude of “let’s try it out be- 
cause there’s nothing to lose,” and to have envi- 
sioned the move, not as a permanent step, but as 
a start on a new type of worklife. 

Ew/ployers have genercdly been pleased with the 
relocation projects. Although no systematic in- 
quiry has been made, their comments and willing- 
ness to hire addi^^ional relocatees indicate a recog- 
nition and acceptance of some turnover problems 
and difficulties in individual situations as inherent 
in the hiring process. The fact that these employ- 
ers have been unable to fill their hiring needs lo- 
cally contributes no doubt to the high degree of 
cooperation reported by the projects. 

A potentially quite significant secondary effect 
is that some employers hare become newly aware 
of the availability of unemployed workers in not- 
too-distant areas where they had not recruited 
desipte inability to fill their requirements from 
their own community. 

The characteristics of the relocalees and the 
moves vary by project and the group it was di- 
rected to, but preliminary analysis does offer useful 
perspective on the total program. The following 
is a picture of the approximately 1,200 workers 
who were helped to relocate (the tally does not 
include m* ,r,j more who moved as a result of proj- 
ect acr but without financial a 05 ista“ee) : 

A ge. O' 40 percent wore under age 25. 
three projects focusing on laid-off defense workers, 
however, the majority were 35 or over. Overall, 
12 percent of the relocatees were 45 or older. 
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De'pe'fidents. Most relocatees had families, often 
large ones. Fewer than 30 percent had no depend- 
ents moving with them. Over half had two or 
more dependents. Jilore than percent of the 
moves were by families of five or moi’e. 

Sex. Over 90 percent of the relocatees were men, 

ftlt.bniiorh mnsf. nf the oroieots did helt) at least a 

— _ - , - ^ ^ ^ 

few women workers relocate. 

Dista/nce of move. Most of the projects con- 
centrated on short-distance moves, generally 
within the same State or to a neighboring State. 
In two projects most moves were interstate because 
of limited instate opportunities, and in two others 
that worked with displaced defense workers the 
moves were interstate because the skills of the 
workers were sought in national job markets. 
Overall, more than two-thirds of the moves were 
intrantate. 

Wages. About a quarter of the moves were to 
jobs paying $2.50 or more an hour; about half of 
these, however, involved the displaced skilled de- 
fense workers. Some 45 percent of the new jobs 
paid from $1.50 to $2.50. Almost 30 percent paid 
less than $1.50 ; these were largely jobs at or a bit 
above the Federal minimum wa,ge obtained for un- 
skilled rural (larj-'ly farm) workers for whom 
this wage represented a sizable jump over any 
past earnings level. 

NEW PROJECTS 

Tlie MDTA amendments of 1965 provided for 
further mobility demonstration activities (until 



mid-1961) which permit broader flexibility with 
respect to the financial assistance with which the 
Secretary of Labor may experiment. The original 
50-percent restriction on grants was removed, and 
the Secretary' was given greater discretion in d^r- 
mining the purposes for which financial aid might 
be provided to enable effective relocation. 

New projects are now being ur.dertaken (a) to 
broaden the range of geographic settings, the types 
of unemployed workers assisted, and the types of 
financial assistance and other relocation techniques 
tried by the initial projects; (b) to test out more 
definitively the major positive and negative find- 
ings of the first efforts; and (c) to determine 
whether problems which in some cases hampered or 
thwarted successful relocation might he met more 
effectively by revised sets of assistance measures. 

More specifically, the second round of projects 
will seek to develop more information and insight 
by (a) working particularly with the rural im- 
employed ; (b) further linking of training and 
rolocatioii ; (c) usingnew financial-assistance tools 
(such as financing of interview travel costs and 
loans for housing or other special expense) ; (d) 
providing more intensive and varied counseling 
and social services to aid both in preparation for 
moving and in settling into a new community ; and 
(e) using different types of organizations with dis- 
tinctive capabilities for assisting with specific mo- 
bility problems. 

It is anticipated that about 20 to 25 such mobil- 
ity pilot demonstration projects will be conducted 
during 1966. 



{Resign of 16 Mobility Demonstration Projects Conducted In 1965 



Sending State 



Alabama. 



California. 



Illinois. 



Principal &.inding 
areas 



All of State. 



San Diego. 



Ten counties in south- 
ern Illinois. 



Principal receiving 
areas 



Industria?. centers in 
southern part of 
State. 



Sacramento, San Jose, 
Van Nuys. 



Clncago, Davenport, 
Rock Island, Moline, 
Peoria, Rockfoid. 



Organization con- 
ducting projects 



Txiskegee Listitute. 



State Employment 
Security agency. 



State Employment 
Security agency. 



lype of unemployed 
workers offered 
relocation assistance 



Rural, virtually aVi 
Negro, some fr< 'u 
experimental train- 
ing programs, some 
recruited generally. 

Sample of job applicants 
registered with Em- 
ployment Service. 

Sample of job applicants 
registered with Em- 
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Design of 16 Mobility Demonstration Projects Conducted in 1965~-CoBit^nued 



Sending State 


Principal sending 
areas 


Principal receiving 
areas 


Organization con- 
ducting projects 


Type of unempioyfid 
workers ofiTcred 
relocation assistance 


Illinois. 


Two depressed 

counties in southern 
Illincis. 


Upstate Illinois, 
neighboring cities. 


Southern Illinois 
University 


Enrollees .in experi- 
mental and dem- 
onstration training 
projects. 


Indiana. 


St. Joseph County 
(South Bend). 


Gary, Hammond, 
East Chicago, Indi- 
anapolis, Fort 
Wayne. 


State .Employment 
Security agency. 


MDTA trainees. 


Indiana. 


South Bend. 


Major cities in other 
States. 


National Council on 
the Aging. 


Workers over age 50 
laid off in Stude- 
baker shutdown. 


Kentucky. 


Floyd, Johnson, 
Magoffin, Martin 
Counties. 


Louisville and Lex- 
ington. 


State Employment 
Security agency. 


Job applicant file of 
Prestonburg Em- 
ployment Service 
ofifice. 


Michigan. 


Upper peninsula of 
Michigan. 


Southern Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 


Northern Michigan 
University. 


Rural, mostly young 
workers who were 
selected for training. 


Minnesota. 


Northeastern Min- 
nesota. 


Central and south- 
eastern Minnesota. 


State Employment 
Security agency. 


Sample of job applicants 
registered with Em- 
ployment Service. 


Missouri. 


Southeast Missouri. 


Korthen.i Missouri. 


State Employment 
Security agency. 


Rural farmworkers. 


Montana. 


Billings, Anaconda, 
MiUs City. 


Elsewhere in State 
and contiguous 
States. 


State Empioymeiit 
Security agency. 


Sample of job applicants 
registered with Em- 
ployment Service. 


New York. 


Nassau-Suffoik 


In fState; neighboring 
Statues. 


State Employment 
Security agency. 


Workers laid off by 
Republic Aircraft 
or other defense 
employers. 


North Carolina. 


Northeastern and 
southern counties of 
high unemployment 
and underemploy- 
ment 


Industrial areas of 
North Carolina and 
nearby States. 


North Carolina Fund. 


Rural, mostly Negro 
and Indian. 


Utah. 


Brigham City. 


In State; neighboring 
States. 


State Employment 
Security agency. 


Workers laid off by 
Thiokol Chemical 
Cerp. 


Virginia. 


Appalachian region 
of southwest 
Virginia. 


Industrial areas of 
Virginia. 


State Employment 
Security agency. 


MDTA graduates or 
job applicants regis- 
tered with Employ- 
ment Servi;..-5. 


V- . ♦ Virginia. 


Counties in southern 
coal field area of 
West Virginia. 


Neighboring States. 


State Emplojment 
Security agency. 


Sample of job applicants 
registered with Em- 
ployment Service. 
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EVALUATION 
OF THE 
MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND TRAINING 
PROGRAM 



evaluation of tha Manpower 
Development anO Training Program 



Begular evaluation of the Manpower program 
is essential in order to know how the various seg- 
ments of the program are meeting goals set for 
them, to detect new and changing manpower prob- 
lems which may require program adjustments, and 
to insure that both the policy and operation of the 
total program are responsive to the Nation’s man- 
power needs. 

Program evaluation was expanded during 1965 
to irclude manpower programs other than those 
under the MDTA. Staff responsibilities in the 
component organizations of the Manpower Ad- 
ministration were drawn together into an inter- 
related system to obtain the information on which 
a continuing appraisal can be made. The empha- 
sis for 1965 was placed on increasing the number 
and improving the quality of special evaluation 
studies and continuing operations reviews and on 
instituting a ^stem of periodic followup. 

Evcducttion stitdies are broad studies usually na- 
tional in scope to determine how a program or 
phase of a program is meeting its objectives, what 
the major strengths, -vs'eaknesses, and problems are, 
and what, if any, improvements are needed in 
policies, administration, or legislation. A variety 
of research tex^hniques are used, but primary reli- 



ance is placed on structured and unstructured per- 
sonal interviews. These studies are conducted 
primarily by the Office of Manpower Policy, Eval- 
uation, and Research. 

OpeTdtions reviews consist of regular inspec- 
tions, administrative audits, review of operatmg 
activities, and special investigations to determine 
adherence to policies, to correct violations, or to 
improve operations. These are conducted by the 
bureaus responsible for program operation. 

Followup involves periodic assessment of the 
extent to which recommendations resulting from 
evaluation studies are considered and implemented 
by the agencies involved, determlnaLloxi and assess- 
ment of reasons for rejection of recommendations, 
and determination of actions to be taken on pend- 
ing recommendations which have been accepted. 

1965 EVALUATION STUDIES 

The year 1965 marked a gradual transition in 
evaluation emphasis. Most of the evaluation 
studies have in the past focused on aspects of the 
MDTA program. Evaluation studies of MDTA 
remained paramount during the year, but at the 
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same time major studies were planned ?nd some 
started (to be completed in 1966) of the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, the referral and placement 
programs of the U.S. Employment Service, and 
the Youth Opportunity Centers. The interrela- 
tionship of these programs with each other md 
with the MDTA program is a major point of con- 
•cexitration of these studies. 

Five studies concerning the MDTA program 
were completed in 1965 and four more were in 
process. The major findings of the completed 
studies are summarized below. 

mUTA TRAINING EFFECTIVENESS 

This study was undertaken to obtain informa- 
tion on personal circumstances, earnings, and em- 
ployment status of trainees before and after 
training; attitudes of trainees towards training; 
and the experiences and reactions of the trainees' 
employers. Nearly 1,000 trainees and 400 em- 
ployers were interviewed in the course of the study. 

Trainee Interviews 

Interviews of MDTA trainees revealed that : 

— Eighty-seven percent obtained some full- 
time employment after training; 73 percent 
were employed when interviewed, 7 out of 10 
were in training-ielated jobs; trainees in the 
22 to 44 age groups were most successful in 
both obtaining and retaining employment. 

— ^About 70 percent said that training helped 
them to get their jobs. 

— Median earnings were $74 per week or a 
gain of $5 over earnings in their last period of 
employment before training. 

— ^Half of the trainees had received a wage 
increase or promotion and 1 out of 25 was 
made a supervisor since completing training. 

— Nearly all OJT trainees (97 percent) had 
employment following training. As expected, 
most of the trainees went to work for estab- 
lishments where they had received their train- 
ing. This accounts for the fact that approxi- 
mately 90 percent were employed at the time 
of the interview compared tc 70 percent of 
the institutional trainees. 



— Of the former w’elfare recipients, 55 percent 
had full-time jobs at the time of the inter- 
view. This represents a substantial gain in 
their employability. 

— Job turnover of the MDTA trainees was at 
about the national norm, with greater job 
stability for those employed in training- 
related jobs. 

— ^MDTA training stimulated the desire for 
additional training in a third of the trainees. 



Employers’ Reactions 

Three hundred and sixty-six employers of 
trainees were interviewed, representing a cross sec- 
tion of industries and establislunents. Their ob- 
servations were consistent with the trainees’ 
statements as to their relationship with training, 
their present jobs, trainees’ earnings, wage in- 
creases, and promotions. The employers were 
asked a series of questions pertaining to the job 
performance and work attitudes of the trainees in 
the sample and the range of favorable responses 
to these questions were from 75 to 85 percent. The 
majority of MDTA trainees were found to be de- 
pendable and v^ll motivated workers. Employers 
also expressed themselves as satisfied with the 
work performance of the former trainees. Thirty- 
six percent said that the MDTA trainees had 
helped to relieve skill shortages. 



TRAINEE DROPOUTS 

Since the beginning of the MDTA training pro- 
gram about 1 out of 3 of the trainees had failed to 
graduate with their classmates. What were the 
reasons why some trainees did not complete the 
course of instruction ; what happens to them after 
they leave training; and what benefits, if any, 
were obtained from the training? The purpose of 
this study was to learn the answers to these ques- 
tions. Personal interviews were held with 725 of 
those who failed to complete training and with a 
control group of 385 who had completed training. 

The reasons given for failure to complete train- 
ing did not indicate that the unemployed do not 
want jobs or are irresponsible. The majority of 
trainees left either to take a job (35 percent) or for 
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health, family, or financial lea'^ons. In the prime 
working age groups, 22 to 4A yedVo old, the preva- 
lent reason for leaving was to take a job, while for 
those over 45 years, health and family considera- 
tions played the most important role. As ex- 
pected, most of the leaders withdrew from training 
in the early stages. 

WftSirlv Vial’f of fliA laaxra'Tc rkCXT*nar\i\ -PmTni^ 
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full-time employment within a month after drop- 
ping out as contrasted with the 60 percent of the 
completers who found a full-time job within 1 
month of completing trai r ing. Th is favorable em- 
ployment record of the leavers is not surprising 
when it is remembered that 35 percent of the 
leavers dropped out of training in order to take 
a job. 

One out of three “dropouts” reported that their 
training, although terminated early, had con- 
tributed to their employ? bility, and three-quarters 
of those in traiiiing-related jobs said that the train- 
ing had helped them to get their jobs. The 
“dropouts” who obtained jobs were earning nearly 
as much as the completers at the time of the 
interview. 

However, the unemnlovment rate at the time of 
the interview was about 2^2 times higher among 
the “dropouts” as compared to the control group. 
This indicates that trainees who completed their 
courses can expect more stable employment. 

The majority of “dropouts” (57 percent) re- 
ported that as a result of the training they could 
now perform a new skill or a new job. Seventy 
percent of the “dropouts” stated that the training 
had given them more confidence in their ability 
to learn a new job, and slightly more than half 
(52 percent) felt that training gave them more 
confidence in their ability to find a job. 



MINORITY ^ROUP TRAINING 

Both of the above studies probed carefully into 
the differences in. results of training experienced 
by minority groups and the predominant white 
population. In the effectiveness evaluation there 
was a separate category for Spanish-speaking 
trainees. A substantial proportion of the Span- 
ish-speaking trainees in the sample were Puerto 
Ricans enrolled in on-the-job training (OJT) 
courses in Puerto Rico. The only large statistical 
difference found for this group as compared with 



other groups was that their median weekly earn- 
ings were lower, reflecting largely the difference 
in wage structure between continental United 
States and Puerto Rico. 



The posttraining expeiie.nce of Negroes pointed 
to continuing job market difficulty for this minor- 
ity group. Three key indicators of training 
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and median weekly earniug& — were all lower for 
Negroes than for other groups. Negroes had more 
difficulty in getting jobs after training. They also 
lost them moia quickly than whites and they 
earned less while working. 

The percentage of Negroes who obtained some 



full-time employment between completioii of train- 
ing and the time of the interviews — conducted 3 to 
15 months after training — was 82 percent us com- 
pared to 89 percent for other groups. The employ- 
ment gap widened over time. At the time of the 
interview, only 61 percent of the Negroes had jobs 
while 77 percent of other trainees were employed. 

Negroes in the sample group earned on the aver- 
age $70 a w^eek while the predominant white group 
had median weekly earnings of $81. The kind of 
jobs which N^roes held tells why they earned less 
than other trainees. One out of four of the N^ro 
trainees worked in service occupations, which are 
traditionally lower paying than most other occupa- 
tions. On the other hand, less than 7 percent of 
the non-Negro trainees were service werkers. 



Nevertheless, there was tangible evidence that 
training was of greater benefit to Negroes who 
retained their jobs than to those in the white group. 
As a result of training, Negro trainees increased 
their median weekly earnings from $57 in pre- 
training jobs to $70, as compared to a gain of $4 
for other trainees. 



The attitude of Negro trainees toward the train- 
ing and toward their jobs, as expressed to the inter- 
viewers, was further evidence that training 
was beneficial. Proportionately half as many 
Negroes as whites left training because of dissatis- 
faction with the course. On the other hand, 37 
percent of the Negro trainees, compared with 26 
percent of the white trainees, indicated they quit 
because of financial reasons. A larger proportion 
of Negro trainees said they had gained confidence 
in their ability to learn and hold a new job as a 
result of training. 

Regular program monitoring to learn whether 
Negroes are being given equal training oppor- 
tunities is impeded by Federal regulations pro- 
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. . After ! ijOt out of hish school I foi’tid I couldn't land a 
job. i couldn't qualify. The neighbors were beginning to think 
I didn't want to woik. I showed them. I enrolled in on on-ht&'"job 
training program for painters. The boss hired me at $2.27 uin hour 
aftCi training and in a couple of years !'ii be earning $4.80 an 
hour. . . ." 



. . Practical nurse training gave rite a better chance at life. 
As d widow with three children in grammar school, I was forced to 
accept public assistance besides doing daywork just to make ends 
meet. But now with my salary as a full-time licensed practical 
nurse, I can hold my head up. I like the work, but more important — 
I'm self-supporting. . . ." 



. , Being thrown out of work because your employer clones 
shop *5 tough enough when you're young. But when you're over 
50 it's murder. No employer would even consider hiring me at 
my age. Luckily, after being out of work for 5 months, I heard 
about on-the-job training for machine operators. I made the grade 
and am now making $84 a week plus overtime as a lathe operator. 
The boss has promised to promote me to a new type of operation 
or. a layout drill. . . 



. . MDTA gave me a chance I thought I'd never get! I left 
high school early and could only get work doing odd jobs. I was 
discouraged. After iwkmg a trciiMiMg course for duplicoting ma- 
chine operator, i got a steady job. ^4ow I'm a printing room 
supervisor with two assistants and earn $2.75 an hear. . . ." 



"... I always wanted to work in a beauty shop, but as an 
Indian I thought I would have trouble getting what I wanted. But 
MDTA training gave me the chance to work in a small beauty 
shop. After the owner became sick, I took over the responsibility. 
I'm now taking in $90 weekly after expenses and business is 
growing. I plan to get c loan to purchase the shop. . . .'' 



hibiting State Employment Services from record- 
ing race data on application, referral, and 
placement records. Methods which would guard 
the individual against discriminatory action but 
provide information for program monitoring are 
under review. 



NORFOLK PROJECT GRADUATES 

The finf ings of the Norfolk evaluation study 
confirm that under the proper conditions Negroes 
are indeed assisted by job training. This project, 
conducted by the Norfolk Division of the Virginia 
State College, was one of the earliest efforts to 
y h, train, and place disadvantaged persons. 
The project trained approximately 100 Negroes 
for 5 skilled occupations and included remedial 
education designed to help graduates get and hold 
jobs. 

A study was made of the employment experi- 
ence of the trainees 1 year alter completion of 
training because of the widespread interest in the 
program. The program succeeded in breaking 
the cycle of low-skill, low-pacing jobs for many 
graduates and helped them obtain and hold per- 
manent well-paid jobs. Employment experience 
was better than that reported for regular MDTA 
programs as a whole. During the year following 
completion of training, 99 percent had had a job, 
and at the time of the interview 89 percent were 
still employed. In general, trainees were earning 
higher wages than before training. At the end 
of the first year after training, some of the grad- 
uates became unemployed and fewer were working 
in training-related jobs. Several of the grad- 
uates, however, left training-related jobs for other 
higher paying jobs and were as well or better off 
than many who remained in training-related jobs. 

Major gaps in the program were the need for 
posttraining counseling and other services to as- 
sist further with job adjustment and the need for 
a " "Tre careful appraisal of entry wages in occupa- 
tions for which training was planned. 

The overriding conclusion of this project is that 
disadvantaged persons, when provided with ade- 
quate and intensive services, can be helped through 
skill upgrading so that they can break out of the 
poverty cycle. 



COST REDUCTION 

The major objectives of the study were to iden- 
tify the major cost factors in both institutional and 
OJT training and to recommend action to reduce 
the average trainee cost while maintaining or im- 
nrovinfir the oualitv of the uroaram. Two task 
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forces, including representatives of the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
frre, made recommendations, a number of which 
are now in effect. 

Recommendations made for the institutional 
program included: 

Revised standards for transportation and 
Other benefits; appropriate teacher-trainee and 
supervisor-teacher ratios ; ratios for training 
equipment cost to total training cost; standards 
for use, rental, and purchase of equipment ; proper 
duration of courses; training in private centers; 
and establishment of area or regional training 
centers. 

Recommendations for the OJT program 
included: 

Training increased numbers of the disadvan- 
taged; stepped up development of national and 
concmiunity contracts; limitations on duration of 
contracts; more adequate data and controls of 
costs, and experimentation with new types of 
short-term contracts. 



REDUCTION IN TIME LAGS 

There have been delays between the initiation 
of a project and the start of actual training be- 
cause several Federal and State agencies are in- 
volved in the MDTA training program, and be- 
cause a variety of funding controls are required. 
The purpose of this studj’^ was to determine if de*- 
lays were excessive at any stage of the project, and, 
if so, what remedies could be proposed. 

Although many of the time delays were because 
of State and local conditions that could not be 
controlled, the study pinpointed areas where the 
delays appeared to be excessive and could be re- 
duced. Recommendations were made to set maxi- 
mum time limits at various procedural steps, to 
simplify methods for determining training need, 
and to improve coordination betv^een the various 
State and Federal agencies. Seme of these proce- 
dural problems are byproducts of the more sub- 
stantive questions which were considered in other 
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evaluation studies. The solution of these questions 
should result in reduction of excessive procedural 
tinie lags. 

OPERATIONS REVIEWS 

Operations reviews of training projects are con- 
ducted by the bureaus responsible for field opera- 
tioni, although in some cases the Manpower 
Administrator’s office or the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare may participate. 
Institutional projects are evaluated by the Bureau 
of Bmploymer.t Security (BES) and on-the-job 
training projects, by the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training (BAT). 

Review of Institutional Operations 

Keview of program operations of institutional 
projects, carried out through the State Employ- 
ment Service agencies, is a vital part of the man- 
power evaluation system. Experience gained in 
the 1964 operations reviews showed that staff train- 
ing and new techniques would be needed to re- 
spond effectively to the revised and expanded 
evaluation system established in 1965 by the Man- 
power Administrator for all manpower activities. 

Accordingly, during the first half of 1965 new 
standards and guidelines were developed which 
could be used by Federal and State staffs at all 
review levels. A method of followup was devel- 
oped to enable operating officials to translate 
evaluation findings into program improvement. 
In addition, a staff training jjrogram was devel- 
oped to instruct Federal and State personnel in 
the new review and It owup procedures. 

Each State review of IkIDTA training opera- 
tions covers the major components of the State 
agency’s functions in implementing the MDTA 
program. The review includes: The agency’s 
method for determination of training needs; de- 
velopment of training projects; counseling, test- 
ing, and other selection procedures'; services to 
trainees while in training; job development activi- 
ties; Manpower Advisory and Coordinating Com- 
mittees’ relationships with other agencies and with 
community groups; and adherence to manpower 
procedures and policies. A comprehensive report 
of the State’s training accomplishments, with rec- 



ommendations for any corrective action needed by 
the State agency, is prepared. 

All reports of reviews of State program opera- 
tions are submitted to the Manpower Administra- 
tor’s evaluation staff, for their continuing ap- 
praisal of overall evaluation and identification of 
the problem areas which should be considered in 
planning futm« evaluation studies. 

During the latter part of 1965, reviews of pro- 
gram operations in 12 States were conducted by 
national and regional staff of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. These evaluations formed the 
basis for corrective action for program operations 
within the States visited, and were also useful in 
detecting problems and trends 'vhich might have 
implications for the nationwide program. 

While most aspects of the program advanced, 
the 1965 reviews pointed up a number of areas in 
which program operations can be strengthened 
during the coming year. 

Recruiting trainees, finding jobs for them, 
and followup work on MDTA graduates has 
added an especially difficult task to Employment 
Service facilities throughout the Nation, particu- 
larly in urban centers with concentrations of dis- 
advantaged persons. Generally, local office per- 
sonnel of the State agencies were aware of the 
importance of reaching the disadvantaged and 
were familiar with the resources available for 
meeting the special needs of the disadvantaged, 
in their communities; some were not making max- 
imum use of these resources. From the 1965 re- 
views it was evident that special job development 
efforts for youth, minority groups, and other dis- 
advantaged trainees need to be redoubled. 

The difficulties of finding jobs for disadvantaged 
persons have been partially offset by increa.sed 
knowledge about MDTA training brought about 
by more frequent contacts between Employment 
Service personnel and community leaders, includ- 
ing political, business, union, and minority group 
representatives. 

Additional efforts need to be made to utilize 
State and local Manpower Advisory Committees 
for development of training and job opportunities. 
There are now 47 State committees, 9 of which 
were appointed last year, and 1,077 local commit- 
tees, of which 112 were appointed last year. State 
agencies and their local offices need to encourage 
more active participation by these committees in 
manpower training activities. Similarly, there is 
a need for more coordination with advisory com- 
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mittees concerned with related programs affecting 
manpower, and with personnel of other agencies 
in such program? 

One of the most favorable byproducts of the 
MDTA program has been the increasingly close 
rapport between Employment Service personnel 
and staff members from other Federal and State 
agencies. Nevertheless, adequate planning will be 
necessary with State vocational education agencies 
and other State and Federal agencies to effect max- 
imum use of financial and other resources, such as 
training facilities, equipment, and instructors. 
Comprehensive planning to identify and assess re- 
sources, the manpower needs, and the needs of the 
potential trainees — particularly those of the dis- 
advantaged — ^would assist in setting more realistic 
priorities. 

Training Allowance Review 

Reviews of operations in the payment of weekly 
training allowances to persons undergoing man- 
power training were conducted to promote effec- 
tive administmtion and to determine whether pay- 
ments were made in accoidance with the statutory 
provisions. 

Review teams, using formal outlines for guid- 
ance, reviewed all operations of the training allow- 
ance payment program in 32 States during 1965. 
The teams found that State agencies generally 
were discharging their responsibilities for making 
such payments in a satisfactory manner. Improve- 
ments have been effected, however, to insure 
prompt payment of allowances and maintenance 
of proper records of payment authorizations. 
Economies in operations also were achieved 
through the elimination of unnecessary functions 
and duplication of effort. 

OJT Operations Review 

During 1965, the operations of 19 OJT projects 
covering 4,500 trainees were reviewed. Although 
a cross section of projects was included, emphasis 
was placed on national contracts, such as those 
with trade associations and civic groups, where 
subcontracts are made with individual employers. 
Some of the projects reviewed had been completed, 
some were more than half completed, and others 
had been in operation 4 weeks or less. Reviews 
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were conductec^by a representative of the national 
office of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing, accompanied by the Bureau's regional repre- 
sentative who supervised the program. 

In general, the evaluation indicated that the 
quality of the training was satisfactory. The ma- 
jority of trainees were selected from the unem- 
ployed; where the underemployed were being 
trained their skills were being upgraded, thereby 
opening up jobs at the entry level. Ninety per- 
cent of the trainees interviewed reported that 
training was beneficial, particularly when supple- 
mental classroom instruction was given. Train- 
ing course outlines had improved over the previous 
year, although, in some of the smaller projects 
further improvement, both in training materials 
and in the quality of instruction was needed. 
Conclusive data on trainee progress were not avail- 
able because most of the projects reviewed had 
not been completed. Available data showed a low 
dropout rate among the trainees. Also, the em- 
ployers retained a high percentage of the trainees 
at wages specified in the OJT contract, a clear 
indication that the employer was satisfied with the 
training. 

Employers who had ~'.ever before instituted for- 
malized training programs were particularly en- 
thusiastic about OJT training. Three s”.ch com- 
panies, all of whom had operated over 50 years 
without formal training systems, subsequently re- 
quested MDTA training in other occupations as a 
result of OJT training. 

Some projects included pre-apprenticeship train- 
ing, a particularly useful device when trainees 
need preliminary training to qualify them for reg- 
ular apprenticeship programs. The bricklayers’ 
program in Washington, D.C., for example, pre- 
pared and placed members of minority groups in 
apprenticeship-entry programs at a starting wage 
of $100 per week. 

The cost of OJT training surveyed ranged from 
$1,000 per trainee in tool and die projects to $110 
per trainee in certain hospital occupations. A high 
correlation was found between training costs and 
wages: Projects with low training costs provide 
training in occupations with lower wage rates; 
whereas trainees from projects with higher train- 
ing costs receive higher wage rates after training 
and frequently obtain wage increases. 

OJT projects generally cost less than institu- 
tional projects, even for the same occupation, be- 
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cause the employer usually pays trainee wages 
during at least part of the training period, obvi- 
ating the need for training allowances. Wages 
paid to trainees by the employer during OJT 
training averaged about three times the total train- 
ing costs to the Government. 

National contracts for developmental work have 
made it possible to extend OJT substantially and 
in all such projects surveyed the quality of the 
training was good. Employers under subcontract 
with a national contractor were receptive to such 
operations, although in some of the community- 
sponsored programs there were reports of delays, 
some dilficulties with followup and other services, 
and some complaints about the quality of the 
trainees. These programs concentrated primarily 
on the hard-core unemployed minorities, particu- 
larly youth ; to be successful, more followup will 
be reqmred, both with the employers and with the 
trainees. The promotion and development of this 
kind of training was difficult and time consuming. 
In some cases where the OJT program was devel- 
oped in conjunction with a Community Action 
Program, some of the additional development costs 
of the OJT program are paid by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, with the training costs paid 
under the Manpower Development and Training 
Act. 

Minorities were well represented in all except 
one of the projects visited. Most employers kept 
data on race and the records of one large contractor 
showed that the completion rate of Negroes and 
whites was about equal and the rate of retention 
after training was better for Negroes than for 
whites. 

Where indicated, corrective action was taken as 
a result of the project evaluation. Several im- 
portant revisions of national contracts were made, 
in some instances to insure better utilization of 
Government funds, and in others, to rectify situ- 
ations which were affecting the quality of the 
training or delaying the start or completion of the 
project. In one case where upgrading training 
was being given, a procedure was instituted to 
insure the entry of more unskilled workers at lower 
levels. Action also was taken to remedy inter- 
bureau and interangeney procedural problems that 
were causing delays in contract approval. 

Further consideration is being given to methods 
for securing closer working relationships between 
BAT field staff, the State ageneies, and the prime 



contractors. The feasibility of establishing train- 
ing for OJT instructors to improve the quality of 
teaching is being explored with the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Evaluation is largely a wasted effort unless there 
is effective foUowthrough on the findings and 
recommendations made for improvement of the 
program. To insure this, a precise and highly 
systematized procedure of followup was instituted 
as a basic element of the evaluation process. 

A report of each evaluation stud^ . with findings 
and recommendations, is submitted to the Man- 
power Administrator, together with comments 
from the pertinent bureaus regarding the findings 
and the feasibility and soundness of the recommen- 
dations. Information and lecommendations for 
future action are then immediately sent to the 
responsible operating officials. The extent to 
which action has been taken by operating officials 
to implement the recommendatioois is ascertained 
by subsequent reviews and evaluations. 

A quarterly report is made to the Manpower 
Administrator summarizing action taken on all 
principal findings and recommendations resulting 
from evaluation studies. In addition, periodic 
reports are made on the effective functioning of 
the evaluation ^stem itself. 

The first quarterly report submitted in Decem- 
ber 1965 covered all major recommendations 
growing out of evaluation studies. In most cases, 
action has been taken to carry out the recommen- 
dation; in the remainder, where some action was 
still pending, a detailed status report was fur- 
nished. The recommendations in the latter group 
were not susceptible to a simple or speedy solution. 

CURRENT PROCRAM EVALUATION 

Major emphasis in 1966 will be placed on ex- 
panding and coordinating the various evaluation 
activities of the Manpower Administration, in- 
cluding nationwide evaluation studies and 
operations reviews of the various State and local 
programs. Methods developed in 1965 for 
strengthening and expanding the evaluation sys- 
tem, describ^ earlier in this chapter, will be 



refined and improved. Much of the proj^am will 
consist of a continuing evaluation of MDTA 
braining programs. 

During the current year, three evaluation 
studies that were started in 1965 will be completed. 
Plans also have been made for extensive studies 
of multioccunational nroiects;- snecial vontb nmi- 
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ects, training in redevelopment areas, mobility 
demonstration projects, and on-the-job training. 
These studies are expected to follow the outlines 
sununarized below. 

COmri-ETIvri GF 1365 STUDIES 

Comparison of Trainees and 
Non-Trainees 

This study was b^un in July 1965 in response 
to the March 12, 1965, report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare concerning 
the 1965 amendments to the MDTA. The com- 
mittee requested information comparing the 
employment status of trainees a year after com- 
pleting training with the status of individuals who 
enrolled but failed to complete the course, and 
with others who were unemployed during this 
same time period but not referred to an MDTA 
program. The study is being made with the 
cooperation of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

A private research contractor is interviewing a 
sample of 1,250 former MDTA trainees, including 
persons who completed MDTA courses in Jiily, 
August, and September 1965, and persons who 
failed to complete their courses. Concurrently, 
1,250 persons who are in the same locations, have 
similar characteristics and were unemployed at 
about the same time but did not enroll in training 
will be interviewed. In addition, a sample of 
1,000 employers of these groups will be surveyed 
by mail questionnaires about their experience 
with and attitudes toward the former MDTA 
trainees. Field visits also are being made by na- 
tional office teams to selected communities to 
interview Employment Service officials, vocational 
educators, and community leaders about the prog- 
ress of the program. 

The evaluation is focusing on the economic and 
occupational status of the sample individuals prior 
to the date trainmg started, at the time training 



started, and at the time of the interview, in order 
to assess the measurable effect of MDTA training 
on the people who took the complete course or a 
partial course. It is expected that the final report 
will be available in the latter part of 1966. 

Review of MDTA Amendments 

The study will review results of the application 
of the 1963 and 1965 MDTA amendments, will 
assess the difficulties encountered, and will recom- 
mend changes in the amendments if warranted. 
Emphasis is being given to those pertaining to: 
(1) Basic education ; (2) extension and expansion 
of training allowances; and (3) use of the indi- 
vidual referral method through both private and 
public facilities. Preliminary findings will be 
available in mid-1966. This study is being con- 
ducted jointly by the Departments of Labor and 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

E & D Projects 

This is to be a comprehensive study of the over- 
all direction and effectiveness of the experimental 
and demonstration program under MDTA, with 
resulting recommendarirms for improvement of 
the program. The evaluation will be carried out 
during the first half of 1966 by a private research 
organization, under contract with the Department 
of Labor, working in cooperation with the Man- 
power Administration staff. Plans for the study 
were begun during the latter part of 1965. 

STUDIES TO BE INITIATED IN 1966 

Muitloccupational Projects 

The multioccupational approach in MDTA 
training is now a well-established part of the 
MDTA program. Primarily aimed at the hard- 
core unemployed, multioccupational programs 
generally include basic education, work tryouts 
and other special techniques to a greater extent 
than do other programs. There is a wide range 
of project costs because of the variation in the 
kinds and numbers of occupations covered, the 









size of geographical areas served, and the number 
of trainees accommodated. 

A national evaluation of multioccupational 
projects is planned, including visits to a nation- 
wide sample of projects and interviews with 
officials, instructors, trainees, advisory committee 
members, :?ommunity leaders, employers, labor 
officials, and others connected with the program. 
This evaluation represents a second phase of a 
comprehensive study of multioccupational projects 
that was initiated when the multioccupational pro- 
gram was in the early stages of operation. This 
phase will be concerned primarily with projects 
that have been in operation for some time. To- 
gether, two evaluations will constitute a compre- 
hensive study of the multioccupational program 
l.'om its beginning. 



Special Youth Projects 

Special youth projects were established pri- 
marily to deal with the special training problems 
of disadvantaged youths. A nationwide evalua- 
tion of these projects in 1966 is regarded as essen- 
tial in view of the critical need to increase effec- 
tiveness in reaching and training youth for 
employment. Ihe study will be aimed at deter- 
mining the progress and results of these projects, 
the kinds of obstacles encountered, and any 
changes required to improve the program. The 
procedures to be followed will be similar to those 
used in the study of multioccupational projects, 
including interviews with youth enrolled in the 
projects and officials and other key people 
involved. 



Training in Redevelopment Areas 

A. supplementary training program for r< el- 
opment areas was formerly administered by the 
Department of Labor under the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act. Under the 1965 amendments that train- 
ing program was incorporated in the MDTA. 
Major objectives of the evaluation will be to deter- 
mine to what extent the program has alleviated un- 
employment and underemployment in redevelop- 
ment areas, and to determine the relative 
effectiveness of the program before and after its 
inclusion in MDTA. In addition to analysis of 
existing statistical records, visits by national office 






evaluation staff will be made to selected redevelop- 
ment areas to secure data and opinions regarding 
the strengths and shortcomings of the program 
upon its inclusion in MDTA. 

Mebility Demonstration Projects 

Under the 1965 MDTA amendments, authority 
to conduct mobility demonstration projects was 
extended by relaxing limitations on the use of 
funds for these projects and by adding other liber- 
alizing features. Some mobility projects are 
conducted through the Federal-State employment 
service systems; others by organizations under 
contract with the Department of Labor. A 
nationwide evaluation will be made of the prog- 
ress and results of these projects, of the kinds of 
lessons learned from them, and of ways to make 
projects more effective. The study will entail 
field visits to out-migrant and in-migrant areas 
and extensive interviews with representatives of 
the various organizations participating in the 
programs. 



On-the-Job Training 

Evaluations of three new aspects of on-the-job 
training will be made in 1966 by the Manpower 
Administrator’s evaluation staff, with participa- 
tion of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training. 

The first study will center on OJT develop- 
mental contracts with national organizations. 
Cost factors, efficiency, and training will be studied. 
A sample of participating employers and former 
trainees and other individuals in the program will 
be interviewed. 

A second study will be made of the nine BAT 
contracts with State Apprenticeship Councils 
(SAC) for the promotion of on-the-job training 
with individual employers. The study will exam- 
ine OJT programs within the State before and 
after the SAC received the cx)ntract. Also studied 
will be the method of coordination of the State 
Council with the Federal BAT representative in 
the State and the method of geographical and occu- 
pational promotional distribution. 

The third study will cover community programs. 
These programs consist of contracts with cities or 
special community organizations established for 
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the promotion of on-the-job training, and Com- 
munity Action Programs funded by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and allocated contracts by 
the Department for the promotion of on-the-job 
training. The study will assess the effectiveness, 
progress, and problems of training under 
subcontract. 

There is a considerable interestin upgrading em- 
ployed workers to prevent layoffs and to enable 
them to better utilize their capabilities and poten- 
tials. All OJT evaluations will examine the ex- 
tent to which upgrading training is taking place, 
the effects of this training, and the job vacancies 
created by upgrading. 

Cost Benefit Analysis 

Connected with the evaluation program, but not 
an integral part of it, is a new program of con- 
tinuous cost analysis of manpower programs, 
which will be conducted by a special unit to be 
established early in 1936. The unit will establish 
and apply procedures for the determination of the 
ratio of MDTA training cost to the benefits which 
society and the economy receive from that training. 
The dative cost benefit advantages of institutional 
versus on-the-job training for different occupations 
will also be determined. 



Operations Reviews 

It is anticipated that BES review of the opera- 
tions of institutional training programs will be 
conducted in every State during calendar year 
1966. During this year, evaluation emphasis will 
shift from overall analyses of the State programs 
to detailed studies of operational problems within 
the different kinds of projects, such as those in 
multioccupational projects, and 1^ than class 
group referrals. 

Review of training allowance payment opera- 
tion will be conducted in approximately half of the 
States during the year. Current plans require full 
review of training allowance payment operations 
at least biennially. 

In addition to special evaluation studies of 
aspects of the OJT program referred to previously, 
operations will be evaluated by BAT at the re- 
gional level for at least 1 State within each of the 
11 re^ons, and by a representative of the national 
office of at least 3 projects in each of the regions. 

BAT regional offices in their program review 
will ^phasize individual prime contracts. Na- 
tional office staff will concentrate on operational 
aspects of national contracts. State Apprenticeship 
Council contracts, selected individual contracts 
than cover mofe tlmn 60C trainees, and community 
sponsored, programs. 
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Manpower Research Programs 



The research program of the Department is com- 
mitted to three ma-jor objectives: (1) Improvement 
of the Department’s operational programs, (2) 
search for new perspectives and approaches to 
manpower problems, and (3) early warning on 
emerging problems. 

In keeping with these responsibilities, the De- 
partment’s expanding programs of research and 
experimentation have been joined in a compre- 
hensive, action-oriented approach to major man- 
power issues. The 1965 amendments to the Man- 
power Development and Training Act increased 
the funding for basic research on manpower prob- 
lems and brought together under title I all re- 
search-related programs — experimental, demon- 
stration, and pilot projects. The amendments also 
added the authority to award grants to the De- 
partment’s existing external research program. 

in this part of the report, the findings from re- 
search studies and related experimental and dem- 
onstration projects are summarized. The studies 
discussed here focus on four major areas of man- 
power concern: Motivation for work, the search 
for work, matching workers and jobs, and man- 
power implications of a changing economy. These 
are selected studies, which are representative of the 



major activities in research, experimentation, and 
demonstration.^ 

CONTRACT RESEARCH 

The Department’s external research program is 
directed mainly at improving operating manpower 
programs and providing information that can be 
used in developing new policies and actions de- 
signed to strengthen the attack on fundamental 
manpower problems. A growing volume of final 
reports, resulting from studies contracted during 
the first 3 full years of the contract research pro- 
gram, is bringing new information and perspec- 
tives to the Department’s action programs and 
policies. Among the major contracts completed 
during 1965 were two reports on important devel- 
opments in the manpower field: Bel/raining and 
Labor Market Adjustment m Western Europe and 
The Pluralistic Economy. (Both were published 
in book form.) In 1965 the Department awarded 
30 new contracts to imiversities, individuals, and 



^Part II of tbe report dlicnsses the actlvitlef of the experi- 
mental and demonstration program. 
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private research organizations; 10 research proj- 
ects contracted in previous years were continued. 
These research projects are being conducted in 
IB States. 

Published reports on contractual research proj- 
ects have been distributed widdy to individuals 
and organizations in the United States and in 
several foreign countries. A descriptive list of 
research projects, Manpower amd Autoniaiion Re- 
search Sponsored hy the OiJice of Manpower^ Auto- 
mation omd Training Through June SO, 1965,^ was 
issued during the year. This issue, third in the 
series, includes a description of all new and con- 
tinuing research contracts and grants made by the 



* The tume of tbe orgenizational unit knorm as the Office of 
Manpower, Autoicatlon and Training has been changed to the 
Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Research. 



Department from the enactment of the MDTA in 
1962 to the end of June 1965. 

NEW RESI^RCH GRANT ^^OGRAS^S 

The new grant authority under the 1965 amend- 
ments to the MDTA ofPers the individual re^arch 
scholar and the university a broad flexibility in 
conceiving and conducting manpower research. 
It also provides graduate students an opportunity 
for research experience on manpower problems and 
will help to increase the supply of manpower spe- 
cialists. Three new manpower research programs 
have been initiated under this new authority : (1) 
Grants to established scholars in the social and 
behavioral sciences for the development of new and 
imaginative research designs and ideas, (2) grants 









to support doctoral candidates writing their dis- 
sertations in the manpower field, and (3) institu- 
tional grants designed to encourage colleges and 
universities to develop continuing research pro- 
grams and research training activiti^ centered on 
major manpower problems. 

The first two of these programs are limited to 
not more than $10,000 per grant; and because of 
limited funds, the maximum institutional grant 
awarded in the first year will be $75,000. No more 
than six or eight institutional grants will be made 
during the fiscal year ending in J une 1966. 

The objectives of the Manpower Research Insti- 
tutional Grant Program are : 

1. To support systematic, long-term programs 
of manpower research. 

2. To stimulate greater interest in the man- 
power field by established scholars, and to develop 
additional research talent interested in the man- 
power area. 

3. To encourage greater cooperative effort 
among the various behavioral scientists in con- 
ducting human resources research. 

4. To stimulate the development and explora- 
tion of new ideas for solving manpower problems. 

5. To undertake continuing programs for the 
dissemination of manpov/er research results which 
may have application to operating programs and 
contribute to the clarification of manpower issues. 

6. To develop resources and capabilities for pro- 
viding technical support to local and regional 
organizations concerned with manpower problems. 

7. To assist the Department of I^bor in making 
policy and operational decisions based on the in- 
formation and insight gained through research. 

Institutional grants will be used initially to 
support the development of new capabilities for 
manpower research in smaller colleges and uni- 
vermties. As more funds become available, larger 
schools will be brought into the program. 

Although these new grant programs wem not 
estalblished until late in the year, the initial re- 
sponse from the academic community has been 
encouraging. Colleges and universities in all sec- 
tions of the country have expressed interest in the 
gTout prOgTaius aiid many liavs Indicated their in- 
tention to submit proposals for institutional 
grants for consideration during the first year of 
the new program. 



ORGANIZATION OF RESEARCH 

The Department’s external research program 
undergoes continuing review and evaluation. 
Advice and critical appraisal are sought from re- 
search specialists in other Federal agencies, and 
from manpower experts in. universities, industries, 
uiions, and other areas outside the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This review is particularly valuable in 
helping the Department to shift research emphasis 
and reorient its research programs to meet the man- 
power problems arising from a rapidly changing 
economy and society. 

The Subcommittee on Research of the National 
Manpower Advisory Committee continued its key 
role in. bringing fresh ideas and perspective to the 
Department’s external research- program. The 
September 1965 meetbig of the Subcommittee 
marked a high point of the year for the Depart- 
ment’s research activities. During this 4-day 
meeting, the Subcommittee reviewed several staff 
papers on major aspects of the research and ex- 
perimental and demonstration programs as they 
have developed, under the MDTA. The papers 
presented intensive, critical reviews of the staff’s 
experience in planning, developing, and putting 
into operation the Department’s contractual re- 
search program in the field of manpower. Among 
the subjects covered were an overall appraisal of 
the research program of the Office of Manpower 
Policy, Evaluation, and Research, a review of the 
first 2 years of contract research on the manpower 
implications of technological change, a discussion 
of traming research under title I of the MDTA, 
and a summary of research on the problems of 
special groups in the population. On the basis 
of its extensive and thorough review, the Subcom- 
mittee recommended changes in the organization 
of the external research program and in research 
emphasis. The Subcommittee also recommmided 
that more “people-oriented” research should be 
undertaken and that vocational guidance, selec- 
tion, interviewing, testing, and counseling should 
receive greater attention under the Department’s 
contract and grant research program. 

The chapters that follow illustrate some of the 
Department’s major research emphases. They 
highlight those research efforts which mark the 
beginning of new research approaches and help 
to identify some urgent manpower problems. 
Some of these studies have already made sig- 
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niiicant contributions to the Department’s policies 
and action programs. Several chapters are de- 
voted to manpower problems characteristic of the 
cttTi'ent period of economic growth and social 
change. 

Studies in the chapter on Man’s Motives for 
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the matching of workers with changhig job re- 
quirements. This matching process is far more 
complex than the mere assembling of facts about 
workers and jobs. Subtler elements often inter- 
vene. Motivations aibout work, for example, can 
be powerful influaices upon how some persons 
fare in finding and keeping jobs and they may 
compound the handicaps home by those who are 
disadvantaged because of lack of education, im- 
poverished homes, or racial discrimination. 

The many approaches that individuals use in 
searching for a job in a complex industrial society 
and the reasons for their success or failure in find- 
ing a suitable job have only recently been given 
systematic attention. The chapter on The Search 
for Work, which discusses a study of jobseeking 
behavior conducted by the Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Besearch, makes a good case for ad- 
ditional educational efforts to improve the limited 
techniques by which many workers search for jobs. 

. The Department has an established program to 
seek better ways to test the skills and aptitudes of 
job applicants and to develop better tools for 
counselors and vocational advisors. Current ef- 
forts to develop better means of testing the apti- 
tudes of persons with poor reading ability and 



other educational and cultural disadvantages are 
described in the chapter on Matching Workers and 
Jobs. This chapter also discusses the improve- 
ments and innovations in the recently published 
revision of the Dictionary of OcoapaMonal Titles 
and its use as an aid in placing qualified workers 
in suitable jobs. Having adequate information 
about vacant jobs is essential to the effective place- 
ment of workers. The chapter also describes 
studies leading to better job vacancy information. 

The chapter on Training in Correctional Insti- 
tutions describes some of the Department’s new 
efforts to assist young men in correctional institu- 



tions to prepare for jobs. The studies discussed 
show that such restorative efforts can be remark- 
ably successful when job training is supplemented 
with intensive followup services to young parolees 
and their families during the initial period follow- 
ing their release. 

The nature of structural chanoe-s in the national 
economy — economic, social, or technological— has 
an important bearing on manpower problems. 
These are discussed in the chapter entitled The 
Changing Economy: Manpower Implications, 
which points to the manpower implications of 
rapid growth in the not-for-profit sectors of our 
economy. Companion studies examine two in- 
stances of major technological innovations and 
their manpower impacts : The growth of computer 
usage in the insurance industry, and numerical 
control techniques in the machine tool industry. 
This chapter also describes an experimental effort 
to provide ^rly warnings of future shifts in man- 
power needs likely to result from technological 
change. 

A broader view of future trends is presented 
in the chapter on Estimates of Future Man- 
power Requirements, which includes a discussion 
of industrial and occupational manpower require- 
ments compiled for the liTational Commission on 
Technology, Automation, and Economic Progress 
and an examination of the probable manpower 
effects of technological change in major industries 
over the next decade. 

The chapter on International Manpower Re- 
search presents three studies that examine man- 
power programs and experiences of Western 
European countries and look at the parallels and 
the lessons that can be profitably applied to U.S. 
manpower problems. Particular attimtion is 
given to European experiences with the develop- 
ment of manpower policies and programs, the re- 
training of workers, and the changes in appren- 
ticeship programs. 

The final chapter in part IV describes some 
recent actions stemming, from the Department’s 
research activities which illustrate their relevance 
to operating programs and their application in 
the development of national policies responsive to 
current and future manpower needs. 
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Man’s Motives for Work 



Man’s attitudes and motives toward work are 
complex. It is clear that they involve factors 
other than money, but we are largely ignorant of 
what other elements are involved and how im- 
portant they are. The Department of Labor has 
developed a series of interrelated studies to explore 
these more complex factors. 

The general emphasis in these studies is upon 
the familial and the small group determinants of 
work attitudes and motives. The family is an 
important point of departure in these investiga- 
tions, because the family serves not only to nurture 
and protect the child, but also to interpret to the 
child the values and goals of the larger society 
of which he is a part. And tliese attitudes and 
motives, once acquired, are difficult to change. 
This is partly because they are a dynamic part of 
the individual’s pgrchology for many years after- 
ward; once acquir^ these attitudes and motives 
“lead” into other small group associations which 
tend to be self-confirming. This is the psycho- 
logical explanation for the old adage that “birds 
of a feather flock together.” A child who has 
learned inappropriate attitudes and motives, later 
in life seeks ^e company of adolescent peers whose 
“growing up” has been similarly impaired. The 



other important emphasis, therefore, in the social 
psychological research program, is upon the 
“social meaning” of work attitudes and motives. 

ATTITUDES AND MOTIVES OF 
MDTA TRAINEES 

The Institute for Social Eesearch at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan was a^ed to conduct two studies 
of the attitudes and motives of MDTA trainees, 
under tbe joint sponsorship of the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
two studies differed in some respects but were simi- 
lar in d«5iorn. and were concerned with the same 
attitudinal and motivational issues. By means ox 
questionnaires given to a sample of MDTA 
trainees and intensive interviews with & sub- 
sample, both projects planned to look at the 
trainees when they entered the program, when 
they graduated from it, and 6 to 12 months after- 
wards. Evaluations of trainees and training pro- 
grams were to be obtained from the supervisors of 
the trainee’ first jobs. 

In one of the projects studied, the JOBS Project 
(Job Opportunities Through Better Skills), in 
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Chicago, 111., a sample of approximately 200 moth- 
ers of the trainees were interviewed in an attempt 
to ferret out some of the familial feictors. The 
JOBS Project had a staff of about 150 counselors, 
teachers, shop instructors, and employment spe- 
cialists. and was concerned with certain motiva- 
tionai issues of the “hard-to-reach” youth, as well 
as with vocational training and basic education. 
The data from this project have been gathered, al- 
though only preliminary analyses can be reported 
here.^ 

In the second study, using a national sample of 
6,000 trainees, certain questions of motivation and 
attitude will receive a more extensive mialysis. 
From most of the completed MDTA classes, ques- 
tionnaires or interviews have already been ob- 
tained. In January 1966, the final phase of this 
research was started. This phase covers the post- 
traimng history of those who have completed the 
MBTA courses and the dropouts. It also includes 
interviews with their job supervisors.* * 

The analysis of the data so far from both studies 
^ows the complexity of the motivational issues 
involved in the study of manpower trainees. 
Many complicated precedes underlie words like 
“alienated,” “unmotivated,” and “demoralized.” 
In attempting to untangle these problems, it is 
helpful to distinguish between two different levds 
of motivation. The more basic level reflects per- 
sonality characteristics which are more likely to 
be residues of the trainees’ disadvantaged past. 
The second level represents the trainees’ reactions 
to their present social realities. It may be impor- 
tant to emphasize this second level, since it is often 
forgotten in our current concern with “cultural 
deprivation” and “inadequate socialization.” 
The Michigan research was concerned with both 
levels of the problem. 

At this time we can report only preliminary 
findings, but some important clues to MDTA 
dropouts are already emerging. In the JOBS 
Project, for example, one of the most important 
factors was the extent to which trainees saw the 



x'JTob OpportanltieB Throagh Better Skills,” (Ann Arbov, 
Hlch.: University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research, 
for the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
through a transfer of funds from the U.S. Department of Labor, 
Manpower Administration, Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, 
and Research, in process). 

* “Attitude Survey of Manpower Development and Training Act 
Trainees," (Ann Arbor, Mich. : University of Michigan, Institute 
for Social Research, for the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare through a transfer of funds from the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, Office of Man- 
power Bolicy, Evaluation, and Research, In process). 



project as improving their chances for job success. 
Although this project had three facets — ^basic edu- 
cation, intensive counseling, and job training— it 
was learning a skill and getting a job that 9 out of 
10 trainee emphasizecl when they wwe asked what 
they hoped to get out of the project. "When a^ed 
whether any parts of the project were “a waste of 
time,” those who did complain mentioned either 
the basic education or group counseling sessions. 
The trainees expressed more positive reactions to 
the “practical” sessions, where they learned how 
to fill out job applications and where they role- 
played being interviewed for a job. Similarly, 
in their overall evaluation of the project, the 
trainees’ criticism was most often aimed at the 
failure of the project to fulfill their hopes in the 
job area. 

Some data already available from the national 
study of the regular MDTA "classes support this 
finding. In a preliminary analysis of the re- 
sponses to the pretraining questionnaire, it was 
found that the trainees who dropped out of the 
program to take jobs were very similar to the 
group of trainees who completed the program ex- 
cept that the former group felt under greater 
economic press ore at the time they entered the 
program. They were less certain that the training 
allowances would be adequate, they felt that they 
would have to work to supplement payments, they 
were more often married with children, and they 
more often had very young children. They also 
had less savings and more debts. Their greater 
economic concern, therefore, was a realistic reflec- 
tion of their more precarious economic situation. 

FAMILY STRUCTURE 

When the analysis turns from secondary moti- 
vations to the more basic personality characteris- 
tics of the trainees, one finds that there is 
considerable evidence that even with good job 
opportunities and few economic -pressures, moti- 
vational problems might still prevent large num- 
bers of trainees from utilizing the opportunities 
presented to them. The histories of the trainees, 
particularly those in the JOBS Project, show 
striking examples of the influence of matriarchal 
family structure. This family structure shows 
itself not so much in the physical absence of the 
father as in the fact that the father plays areduced 
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role even when present. For example, only 1 out 
of 10 men trainees mentioned his father, or some 
other male figure, as the person who was “most 
importmit” and “influential” in his life. It was 
even more surprising that the men trainees re- 
ported that they “take after” and “admire” their 
mothers more than their fathers. This result is 
presented in chart 11. 

The complexity of these deep-l 3 ung motivational 
factors is suggested, again, by the fact that not all 
of the trainees with difficult economic situations, 
responc ed to training in the same way. Although 
most o f the trainees knew that 1 out of 3 graduates 
was still working at his fibrst job, that many had 
received raises, and that ahucst all wore favorably 
viewed by their supervisora, still some got dis- 
couraged and left the program. 

At this stage in the analysis, there are many 
unanswered questions about motivation, but some 
tentative answers are emerging. The trainees do 
not appear to be “alienated,” nor do they seem to 
be rejecting American goals, values, and aspira- 
tions. These areas were stressed in the research, 



and most of the findings suggest that the trainees 
do aspire to “middle class” values. They do be- 
lieve that success comes from ability, hard work, 
and initiative. This appears to be true for both 
the “culturally disadvantaged” trainees in the 
JOBS Project and for the national sample of 
trainees. Some of the questions in this area were 
simpie and obvious. For example, when the 
trainees were asked to select from a list of sen- 
tences the way they “feel things actually are in 
hfe,” more than 70 percent chose sentences like 
“the unhappy things that happen to people come 
from the mistakes they make,” or “a person be- 
comes a success in life because he works hard.” 
When asked to comment on the unemployment 
problem, more trainees blamed unemplo 3 unent on 
the uu'willingness to work than on the lack of jobs, 
bad luck, or discrimination. 

The data suggest that the trainees doubt that 
the “American way” applies to them. In an ab- 
stract sense, they feel that success depends on 
planning and hard work, but they are not certain 
that they are the masters of their own fate. The 







majority of trainees, when asked about the need 
for personal planning, chose the sentence, “It is 
not always a good idea to plan ahead, because too 
raany things turn out to be a matter of luck.” 
Only a minority checked the sentence, “When I 
make plans, I am almost always certain that I can 
make them work?” 

VALUES AND MOTIVES 

The complexities of motivational d 3 mamics have 
already been referred to, and even these prelimi- 
nary findings can be seen as supporting an earlier 
investigation which pointed to the trainees’ lack 
of an adequate male model and to the disparity 
between certam abstract values held by the trainees 
and their eventual behavior.’ Findings from an 
intensive study of gang and non-gang boys may be 
relevant here."* * This study found that middle- 
class norms were equally acceptable to both 
groups, but that the gang boys, the N^oes, and 
the lower-class boys did not see legitimate social 
opportuniti^ as being really available. The find- 
ings from various research projects, therefore, are 
beginning to reinforce one another. By whatever 
terms they are designated, those impoverished, 
undereducated, unemployed young adults in 
our society show some similar characteristics. 
They are not unaware of middle-class values and 
attitudes. But they do not, will not, or cannot — 
and possibly all of these— work successfully 
toward them. One of the suggested reasons these 
young men and women may not strive more suc- 
cessfully for middle-class va-Iues is the haunting 
doubt that they do not and they would not “apply 
to me, anyhow.” 

Another study, boing conducted by the Psy- 
chology Department at Wayne State University, 
is concerned with what kinds of rewards are neces- 
sary to improve the trainee’s image of himself.® 
As a first step, different kinds and quantities of 
social rewards will be given for the successful 
completion of laboratory-type tasks.* Next, these 

* Attitude* and Motive* of MDTA Trainee*: A Pilot In vestiga- 
tion (Wasbington : U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Ad- 
ministration, Office of Manpower, Antomation and Training, 
November 1965). Manpower Report No. 11. 

Short and P. Strodtbeck, Group Prooes* and Gang Be- 
Unguenov (Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 1965). 

* “The Role of Social Reinforcement Parameters In Facilitating 
Trainee Motlyatlop, Learning and Job Performance," (Detroit, 
Mich. ; Wayne State University, Department of Psychology for 
the U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, Office 
of Manpower Policy, Bvaluation, and Research, In process). 



same procedures will be repeated in regular job 
situations. This study represents a unique inter- 
locking of laboratory and real-life situations. 
Several hypotheses will be tested which bear di- 
rectly upon the motivational issues discussed 
earlier. For example, in, one portion of this study 
two kinds of “verbal rewards” will be given to the 
trainees. One kind of reward will praise the 
trainee as a person, while the other kind of reward 
will concentrate upon the correctness of his per- 
formance. It is bemg hypothesized that persons 
with impoverished life histories will perform 
better under the “pmise the person” kind of 
reward. 

A third project, being undertaken by the Insti- 
tute for the Study of Human Problems at Stan- 
ford University, will compare the career deoision- 
raaking of an upper middle-class group of young 
men and women and a lower socioeconomic group.® 
A random, sample of about 1,200 students will be 
studied by means of questionnaires and other 
psychometric instruments which measure voca- 
tional interests, aptitudes, and some personality 
cha,racteristics. Of these 1,200 students, a sub- 
•sample of about ,120 from each group will be 
interviewed intensively. These studei. ..i will then 
be followed into their first job experience in order 
to see how differences in socioeconomic back- 
bounds, vocational interests, and career expecta- 
tions affect job satisfaction and succ^, 

A fourth project, to be conducted % the T)e- 
partment of Labor, will investigate the meaning- 
fulness of work in a national sample of men 
between the ages of 16 and 65. Very little research 
has been done in this area, although it has been 
said that work is related to a sense of self-respect, 
to social identity, and to feelings of well-heing. 
It is known that noneconomic factora play an im- 
portant role in work motivation. For example, 
80 percent of a national sample of adult men re- 
ported they would continue working “even if they 
inherited enough money to live comfortably with- 
out working.’”^ But more needs to be knoym 
about the meaning of work in America, and the 
Department’s study will attempt to specify these 
psychological dimen^dhs in greater detail. 

* “Decision Process and Determinants In Occnpatlonal Choice," 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University, Xnstltnte for the Study 
of Human Problems, for the U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower 
Administration, Office, of .Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and 
Research, in process). 

* N. Morse and B. Weis, ^'The Function and Meaning of Work 
and the Job," AmeHoan Sooioiogical Revievf, 1955, pp. 191—198. 



This study also has important policy implica- 
tions, for any attempt to train men who are im- 
employed and any effort to motivate workers to 
their best and fullest efforts must be based on an 
understanding of what work “means” to these men. 
A. fuller understanding of the meaningfulness of 
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of those who have lived lives of gainful and suc- 
cessful employment with those who have been both 
less happy and less successful. 



The intelligent utilization of our Nation’s man- 
power depends upon providing each person with 
the opportunity to develop and use to the fullest 
extent his particular combination of aptitudes, 
motives, and skills. In order to reach and moti- 
vate the educationally and culturally disadvan- 
taged, we need to know more about, how work 
attitudes and motives affect men’s employability. 
Only in this way will they be able to achieve their 
potential as productive members of our society. 
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Tile Searoli for Work 





Looking for a job can be a difficult task sven 
under favorable economic ci> '^-umstances. A scarc- 
ity of employment opportunities is the most 
obvious but not the only obstacle faced by the job- 
seeker. The worker’s knowledge of job opportuni- 
ties and how he gees about his search for work 
can also be important to his success in findmg em- 
ployment, and particularly to his success in getting 
a job appropriate to his skills and work experi- 
ence. There are a variety of techniques a worker 
may use in his search for a job and, depending on 
circumstances, some techniques are more effective 
than others. The worker’s motivations, his values, 
and even his behavior and appearance during a 
job interview may all bear importantly on his abil- 
ity to find a satisfactory job. 

Two research studies and experience from the 
experimental and demonstration program that 
provide insight into the jobseeking process arc 
reported here. The research studies were initiated 
at the request of the Department, as part of its 
continuing efforts to improve the man- job match- 
ing process. The first concerns the job-search 
practices of blue-collar workers in one metropoli- 
tan area. In contrast, the second looks at highly- 
trained coll^ teachers and their methods of find- 



ing jobs in a market which is often national in 
scope. The demonstration projects underscore the 
importance of providing intensive and individu- 
alized services to disadvantaged workers in order 
to help them quickly find employment and adapt 
to new jobs. 

JOBSEEKING BEHAVIOR OE 
BLUE-COLLAR WORKERS 

The jobseeking process has been studied many 
times, particularly by economists interested in 
understanding how the supply of labor shifts 
among finns, industries, and regions in response 
to changing wage rates. These studies have pro- 
vided useful infoimation about the channels used 
by jobseekers. 

The first study reported here,^ however,, differs 

^ Harold h. Sheppard and Harrejr BeUtshy, The Joh Hunt: Jolr- 
Beehing Behavior of Vnemploysd Worhert in a Local Boommy 
(Washington : W. B. Upjohn Instltnte for Employment Research, 
1966, for the U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Admintstra- 
tloQ OiSce of Manpower FoUcy, Evaluation, and Research). As 
with other atndies conducted under Department of Labor con- 
tract, the research methodology, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions are those of the authors. Acknowledgment is made to Dr. 
Sheppard for preparation of part of the preliininary narrative 
material from which this chapter was developed. 
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from earlier studies in that it goes beyond the 
examination of jobseeking techniques, giving some 
consideration to social-psychological factors which 
may imdsrlie specific types of jobseeking behavior. 
The investigat 'rs gave attention to three p^cho- 
logical indicators thought to be particularly rele- 
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mtion (the willingness to persist in efforts to reach 
a goal) , achiemment 'vahies (the degree of accept- 
ance of social values which emphasize economic 
success), and job interview amarnty? 

Some of the authors’ findings w ere : 

1. Certain p^chological attributes of jobseekers 
were found to be important to their success in find- 
ing jobs. For example, the unemployed who found 
their jobs through the public employment service 
tended to be those with relatively low achievement 
values and high interview anxiety. 

2. The effectiveness of a laid-off worker’s job 
search may be conditioned by expectations of a 
callback to his last job. The study foimd that 
such expectations — often overly optimistic — are 
associated with ineffectual efforts to find a new job, 
which may continue long after the worker has be^ 
laid off. 

3. Laid-off workers «^ho express willingness and 
determination to reach a goal and who hold values 
which emphasize success are much more likely to 
conduct a thorough and successful job hunt than 
are those who do not possess these attributes. Also, 
the degree of anxiety a jobseeker feels in a job 
interview situation was found to be associa^d with 
his success in finding a job as well as his thorough- 
ness in looking fora job. 

4. Most laid-off worken? who scored high in mo- 
tivation and low in interview anxiety got new jobs 
through direct application to companies. Very 
tew of this group got their jobs through friends 
or relatives and none through the public employ- 
ment service. 

5. Laid-off workers who started their job search 
immediately and contacted many companies, 
rather than limiting their applications to those 
firms that they had heard were hiring, were most 
successful in finding jobs. 

* Achievement motivation was measm-ed by projective tech- 
niques developed by David McClelland of Harvard University, 
achievement values by scaled responses to (Questions based on the 
work of Bernard Bosen of the University of Nebraska, and Inter- 
view anxiety was measured through a series of questions adapted 

from studies by Lawrence Llttig of Howard University. 



The personal interviews in this study were con- 
ducted in Erie, Pa., in 1964. Although the sample 
included white-collar and blue-collar workers of 
both sexes who had recently been unemployed, the 
discussion that follows is concerned with findin gs 
that pertain only to male blue-collar workers. It 
should also be noted that the Erie community had 
an abnormally high unemployment rate early in 
1963, but during the following 8 months a remark- 
able recovery took place and the number of avail- 
able jobs increased significantly. Many workers 
in the sample who were unemployed early in 1963 
had been called back to their old jobs by mid-1964, 
while others had found new jobs. Ihe analysis 
maintains the important distinction between those 
who expected a call to return to their old jobs and 
those who did not. 

T^.jes off Jobse&king Behavior’ 

Contrary to the view that unemployment insur- 
ance payments may tend to delay any real effort 
by laid-off workers to find a new job, the majority 
of male blue-collar workers studied began to l<Jok 
for work in less than 1 week after layoff; more 
than two-fifth§ waited no longer than 1 day to 
start their jof) hunt. About one-fifth reported 
that they did not look at all for a new jcff> when 
laid off, largely because they had expected a call- 
back. Although a large number of workers ex- 
pected to be called back (about 70 percent) , many 
of them chose to seek new employment. For ex- 
ample, of the group reemployed at their old jobs, 
about two-thirds sought new jobs before receiving 
and accepting a callback. At the time of the sur- 
vey, only 43 percent of those interviewed were 
working at their old jobs; 41 percent had found 
new jobs, and the remaining 16 percent were un- 
employed. 

Workers used a variety of approaches for select- 
ing companies at which to apply for employment. 
A great majority of the workers adopted a wide- 
ranging approach and checked companies at 
random to find out if they were seeking new em- 
ployees. On the other hand, a much smaller group 

9 It should be noted that a distinction exists between the /ob* 
seeking l)ehavior and joh^ftnding success of wothevs* The latter 
concept is related to the level of economic activity and the amount 
of employment available in an area. This study focuses primarily 
on the johseeking lehavior of workers, i.e., how soon a worker 
starts looking, the kind of job search techniques and sources used, 
the number of companies contacted, etc* 
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checked primsirily with only those companies they 
believed were looking for new employees. 

The authors found that the jobseekers’ knowl- 
edge concerning companies that were supposedly 
hiring was likely to be faulty. If a worker con- 
centrated only on those companies that he had 
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job were lower than if he were less selective and 
went from company to company. In brief, the 
more companies a worker cheeked with, the gi'eater 
his chances of finding a job. 



Effectiveisass nf Jobseeking Sources 



The study classified jobseeking sources and 
methods, concentrating on four major groups: 
( 1) Friends and relatives, (2) direct company ap- 
plication, (3) unions, and (4) the Employment 
Service.* An “Effectiveness Index” was devel- 
oped for each of these four sources for finding a 
new j oh. The index reflects the percentage of job- 
seekers using a given source who actually found 
their jobs through that source. 

It was found that friends and relatives were the 
leading sources for jobfinding among male blue- 
collar workers. Unions proved to be the second 
most effective technique, although the actual num- 
ber of users of this source was limited. Next in 
job-finding effectiveness was the use of the Em- 
ployment Service and direct application to com- 
panies. Among the skill levels, direct company 
application and unions were far more effective 
sources of jobs for skilled workers than for the 
other blue-collar workers. Friends and relatives 
were the most effective job-finding sources for 
semiskilled workers, and the Employment Service 
was the most effective source for unskilled workers. 
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‘In addition, Jobseekers reported using private employment 
agencies, newspaper ads, and religious, welfare, veterans, frater- 
nal, and political organizations. 



The Public Employment Service 

While nearly all the workers in the sample re- 
ported that they had used the Employment 
Service as one of their ways to find a job, the 
extent of services they received varied widely. 
About one-half of aU those who used the Employ- 
ment Service received at least one t 3 rpe of 
assistance — ^they were referred to r,n employer for 
a job, received some type of test, received counsel- 
ing, were prepared for a job interview, or were re- 
ferred to a training program. Workers not called 
back to their old jobs were generally given more 
assistance by the Employment Service. The au- 
thors found that such additional effort was 
associated with subsequent job-finding success. 
The larger the number of services received, the 
higher the rate of job-finding success regardless of 
age of worker or level of skill. 



Social-Psychological Factors 

One of the basic generalizations stemming from 
the study is that social-psychological factors are 
important determinants of unemployed workers' 
jobseeking behavior and that such behavior affects 
the duration of unemployment. 

Regardles? of educational level, workers who 
held values stressing achievement were more likely 
to start looking for a job sooner than those who 
placed less importance on such values. Most 
workers who did not look for a job at all scored 
low in achievement values. The extent of anxiety 
about job interviews was also found to be related 
to the length of time before the job search was be- 
gun, particularly among younger workers. Among 
the younger workers who expressed little anxiety 
about job interviews, a large majority had started 
to look for a job within 1 week of layoff. In con- 
trast, only 1 in 5 of the younger workers who 
reported a high degree of job-interview anxiety 
began to look for a job in the first week after they 
were laid off. 

The authors found that the great majority of 
workers who began to look for another job within 
1 day after layoff were highly motivated toward 
achievement and relatively unapprehensive about 
job-interview situations. Conversely, very few 
workers measuring low in achievement motivation 
and high in interview anxiety started looking for 
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another job within 1 day. A relatively high per- 
centage of workers with these characteristics did 



not look for a Job at all. 

Workers (still unemployed when interviewed) 
with high and low achievement motivation differed 
sharply in the manner and thoroughness with 
which they looked for jobs. Workers who were 
highly motivated toward achievement (1) applied 
at more companies, (2) checked more often with 
out-of-town companies, (3) used more of the job 
sources available to them, and (4) tried more often 
to get a job different from their usual line of work. 
Begardless of age or skill, workers who had high 
achievement motivation used a greater number of 
methods to seek a job. 

The authors found that the extent of resource- 
fulness used in searching for work was also related 
to the workers’ achievement motivation and values. 
Workers who checked only those companies they 
had heard were hiring scored much lower on 
each of these indices than did workers who made a 
wide-ranging search for work. 



Job Finders’ Techniques and Behavior 

The particular job-finding technique a worker 
used was found to be associated with his achieve- 
ment motivation, achievement values, and job- 
interview anxiety. The largest percentage of 
workers with high motivation and low anxiety 
found their jobs tbircugh direct company applica- 
tion. 

It is significant that none of the job finders 
charactenzed by both high achievement motivation 
and high achievement values obtained his new job 
through the public employment servicj (although 
one-sixth of all other workers did) . 

In commenting on the significance of their find- 
ings for the public employment service, the authors 
observed: 

The fact that one-half of all the new job finders obtain- 
ing their new jobs through the Employment Service have 
low motivation and high anxiety — ^in sharp contrast to less 
than one'fifth of all other workers — is clear evidence, in 
oor opinion, of the important role that must be played by 
this type of public agency in the jobseeking problems of 
certain kinds of unemployed workers, notably those with 
soclal-peychological characteristics that tend to require 
an institutional intermediary in their quest for jobs. A 
combination of low achievement motivation and high job- 
interview anxiety would seem to be among such charac- 
teristics. 



They suggest that identification, by the Employ- 
ment Service of jobseekers with “high interview 
anxiety” and subsequent specialized service to 
help them overcome this anxiety would enhance 
their employability. 

The study found that job-finding success was 
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achievement motivation and values— regardless of 
age or skill level — ^than for all other workers. Also, 
skilled and semiskilled workers who expressed high 
motivation combined with low job-interview 
anxiety had a significantly greater degree of suc- 
cess in finding jobs than all others. Among older 
workers (39 and over) , those with low aduevement 
values and high anxiety had much less success in 
finding jobs than all other older workers. How- 
ever, the same combination of motivation and anx- 
iety characteristics was not related to job-finding 
success among unskilled workers. 

The authors conclude, “. . . Among the lesser- 
educated workers who have become unemployed; 
among the lesser-sMUed workers; and among the 
older workers, those individuals who are charac- 
terized by high achievement motivation, or by high 
achievement values, or both . . . have become 
more successful in finding reemployment than 
workers with the same skill, age, or education not 
so characterized.” 



Recoifimendations 

The authors offer a series of recommendations 
on the practical program implications of their 
research. They present them with the understand- 
ing that many of the conclusions drawn in the 
study are necessarily tentative and that the study 
has limitations imposed by the particular time, 
geographic location, and sample size. Recom- 
mendations include the following : 

1. The psychological orientation of workers will 
affect their responsiveness to suggestions for im- 
proving their job-search techniques and their ini- 
tiative in seeking employment. Any program 
designed to improve the jobseeking behavior of 
unemployed workers (as well as new entrants and 
the underemployed) should include a systematic 
program to improve cheir resourcefulness and self- 
confidence as a means of enhancing their ability 
to find a job. 

2. The public employment service could provide 
a very helpful service to unemployed workers if it 
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identified those jobseekers ??ith high ‘‘job-inter- 
view anxiety” and provided them with specialized 
aid designed to reduce such anxiety and enhance 
their employability. 

3. J obse^ers should be urged to start their job 
hunt immediately and make as many company 
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4. Since checking with a wide vari^y of com- 
panies during a job search results in greater job- 
finding success than merely concentrating on those 
companies that workers believe are hiring, it might 
be useful if the Employment Service provided job- 
seekers with a list of all employers who employ 
workers with the same occupations or skills as the 
jobseekers — even if such employers have not regis- 
tered vacancies with the Employment Service.® 

5. The expectation of being called back to his 
old job substantially affects a worker’s jobseeking 
behavior (and his job-finding success, if he is not 
actually called) . Therefore, “it may be useful for 
such agencies as the Employment Service to verify 
with the worker’s former employer just how ac- 
curate his expectations are . . .” Greater atten- 
tion could then be provided to those whose expecta- 
tions of being called back were not justified. 

6. Much more concrete research needs to be done 
to learn how the “informal” methods of jobseeking 
(use of friends and relatives) actually operate, 
especially since such methods appear to be the 
major twhnique used for successful job finding. 

JOB FINDING IN EXPENI MENTAL 
PROJECTS 

Under the Manpower Act, the Department initi- 
ated a series of experimental and demonstration 
(E&D) projects designed to seek out appropriate 
new methods for the motivation and training of 
severely disadvantaged unemployed workers. A 
broad assortment of methods has been used by both 
public and private sponsors under contract to the 
Department. 

"While the specific objectives in these various ex- 
perimental efforts differ, the trainee is often given 
direct help in the job-search process. Trainees 
in these projects receive a wide variety of special 
services including counseling, testing, prevoca- 

* Initial steps by the Department bare beea undertaken to 
explore the feasibility of this suggestion through a Joint research 
effort by the Besearch Office of ths Office of Manpower Policy, 
BTaluatlon, and Research and the Bnreau of Employment 
Security. 



tional training, instruction in social drills, and 
placement — ^all tailored to the particular social, 
cultural, physical, or occupational problems that 
pose special difficulty to the trainees. 

In the Tuskegee ImiitnJute Betraming Project^ 
conducted iu Alabama, some of these functions and 

of uncalled and unemployed rural hT^ro workers 
were given a year’s occupational training in brick- 
masonry, carpentry, farm machinery repair, and 
meat proc^sing, coupled with general education in 
communication and number skills and counseling 
in personal habits. Vocational guidance also was 
provided. As the training neared completion, the 
project staff initiated an intensive job development 
program within the State. Job developers made a 
series of personal visits to potential employers in 
which attempts were made to break down tradi- 
tional attitudes and hiring practices in order to 
present trainees as potential employees. Only a 
few jobs were developed through these efforts, how- 
ever, and the search for jobs was extended to other 
States and regions through the various contacts 
and orgrmizations available to the project staff. 
The staff made contact through letters, telephone 
calls, and personal visite. Placements in many of 
the out-of-State jobs eventually developed were 
made in conjunction with a pilot relocation pro- 
gram initiated at the institute shortly before the 
training program ended. 

A project undsrtakon by the Health and Wel- 
fare Council of the Baltimore Area, 3hc., sought to 
provide intensive preparation in the techniques 
and procedures of jobseeking. A “job-search 
clinic” taught workers age 50 and over (who as 
“older workers” encounter considerable resistance 
under current hiring practices) how to plan a job- 
seeking campaign and how to perpare application 
forms and work histories. The workers learned 
job-interview conduct and the importance of per- 
sonal appearance. To reduce nervousness, they 
practiced taking preemployment tests. In addi- 
tion, participants were provided with current in- 
formation on job and training opportuniti^ 
Group counseling was also used to help reduce 
tensions and frustrations associated with pro- 
longed joblesaiess. Upon completion of the 
clinic, unemployed workers then sought jobs on 
their own through the various channels suggested 
to them. 

^ Othfi? aspects of tbls project are described in detail in the cbap* 
ter bn The Experimental and Demonstration Program. 
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As a result of the valuable initial experience 
gained) this project was recently extended for an- 
other year and a job development program added 
in order to place project clients more effectively in 
occupations suited to their needs. 

The experience from such demonstration proj- 
ects suggests that the effectiveness of the indivi- 
duaPs job-search effort and his probability of suc- 
cess in finding work can be dramatically increased 
when he receives intensive, individual assistance 
attuned to his specific employment needs. 

JOB-SEARCH METHODS AMONG 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 

A jobseeker’s position on the occupational ladder 
affects the way he seeks employment. Differences 
have already been noted in job market cliannels 
used by unskilled, semiskilled, and skilled blue- 
collar workers. These differences are even more 
pronounced in the case of professional employees. 
This section is concerned with the effectiveness of 
academic job markets in bringing an important 
and relatively limited supply of professional edu- 
cators mid institutions of higher learning together 
in an effective matching of men and j obs. 

The University of North Carolina in Chapel 
Hill was asked by the Department of Labor to 
identify, describe, and evaluate the operation of the 
academic job market, the role of plac^ent inter- 
mediaries, and the methods and procedures by 
which positions in institutions of higher learning 
are found and filled.^ 

About 7,500 coll^ professors who changed jobs 
at the start of the 1964-65 academic year re- 
sponded to the mail questionnaire on which the 
study was based. The respondents represent vir- 
tually all regions, disciplines, levels of experience, 
academic ranks, salary levels, ages, and types of 
4r*year collies and universities. 

A summary of the major findings is presented 
betow. 

Tradition and professional ethics play an im- 
portant role in the academic job market and 
differences in talents, skills, and professional sub- 
ject area restrict the use of some of the usual job- 
search methods. In some respects the job hunt is 

*I>a»ia G. Brown, -AcoUemio Lahor Markett (Chapel Hill, N.C. : 
Onlverslty of North Carolina, September 1965, for the U.S. 
Department of Iiabor, Manpower Administration, Oflce of Man- 
power, Antomation and Training). 



limited by professional custom. . AVhile new grad- 
uates may publicly announce their availabihty, for 
example, such an approach is frowned upon if 
engaged in ly college teachers in the highest 
ranks. 

At the same time, academic johseeking behavior 
is similar to that of blue-collar workers in at least 
one important reject: the study revealed that the 
great majorily of newly hired teachers found their 
jobs through informal approtu^es— principally 
through a friend or former professor — and only 
after informal channels failed did teachers turn to 
formal channels such as college placement office 
and teacher placement bureaus. 

Job-Search IPractiees 

College teachers generally are highly mobile. 
For the ai^demic year be ginning in September 
1964:, more than 28,600 new facully appointments 
were made and the median distance moved was 
4:50 miles. More than one-fourth of the job 
changes between college jobs involved moves of 
more than 1,000 miles. The typical associate or 
full professor has changed institutions at least 
three times in his career. 

Few professors consider their present job as per- 
manent. Among those serving in new jobs in the 
academic year 1964-65, 15 percent indicated that 
they did not expect to remain in this job beyond 
the end of the academic year, while another 38 per- 
(jent expected to stay fewer than 4 years. Less 
than one-fifth considered their new jobs as 
permanent. 

Because job changes are so frequent, the com- 
munication of information about applicants and 
vacancies is a central problem in the academic job- 
search process, and it is becoming more difficult 
as the demand for college teachers grows. The 
author observes: “Today conunuuication in aca- 
demic job markets is structured in ways which may 
well have been adequate in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury . . . but which are grossly inadequate to the 
modem United States.” 

Although informal channels of communication 
have failed to meet the needs of universities and 
colleges, especially the smaller 2-year and 4-year 
institutions, informal methods nevertheless con- 
tinue to predominate. The best job vacancies are 
seldom made known through a formal market 
mechanism. Nearly two-tliirds of the newly hired 
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teacliers found tiheir jobs through informal 
approaches. 

According to the study, the more prestigious 
universities avoid the use of formal placement 
methods, partly because they have adequate in- 
fprmal contacts and partly because they do not 
want to have “an avalanche of underqualified 
candidates.” Moreover, the top jobs in the uni- 
versities are filled using the informal methods con- 
sidered most reliable by the recruiters. Professors 
at the major graduate schools are central to the 
informal placement networks. They “are widely 
known in their fields, and inquiries about persons 
who might fill vacancies in their areas _iaturally 
gravitate toward them.” The author suggests 
that the formal approaches simply do not provide 
enough information to allow the recruiters to make 
the final decisions about top job candidates. Con- 
sequently, the better qualified students and profes- 
sors tend to look for jobs through the informal 
sources and the less qualified tend to use the formal 
methods. 

According to the study, only about a third of the 
jobs taken were found through formal placement 
centers (e.g., college placement offices, graduate 
school departmental offices, fee-charging private 
employment agencies, and placement operations 
of professional associations) . 

However, the use of formal methods has in- 
creased in recent years. The study showed that of 
all the formal methods, the direct letter of appli- 
cation was used most frequently. Although the 
majority of teachers found their jobs through 
informal methods of all kinds, more respondents 
found their current job through direct application 
by letter than through any other single form‘d! 
or informal method. 

The importance of the convention placement 
service as a mechanism in the jobseeking process 
for college teachers has been steadily increasing 
in recent years. One of the major reasons for this 
is the new role taken by the TJ.S. Employment 
Service of the Department of Labor in designing 
and financing such services. Perhaps the most 
extensive and most successful of such services is 
the one provided to the Allied Social Science 
Associations at their annual December meeting. 
These convention placement services are now con- 
sidered as an acceptable means of jobseeking, 
especially by students seeking their initial college 
teaching jobs. 



Aside from service at annual professional meet- 
ings, over 100 State offices of the public mnploy- 
ment service provide year-round counseling and 
placement help to professional workers including 
college teachers and their employers. However, 
only S percent of all jobseekers in the study used 
this method. According to the author, the col- 
lege teachers’ job markets are frequently national 
in scope and not easily serviced by local- and State- 
oriented employment offices. 

Am ong private fee-charging employment agen- 
cies, 7 percent of the new hires registered with 
such agencies, but only 3 percent found their cur- 
rent positions through this source. The main dis- 
advantages of this intermediary, according to the 
study, is in the high cost of service and the fact 
that applicants are frequently experienced teachers 
while the jobs listed with such agencies often 
are those with the heaviest teaching loads and at 
the entry level. On the other hand, this source, 
more than any other, supplies the registrant with 
large numbers of j ob options. 

College teachers are usually members of na- 
tional professional associations that often provide 
placement services. The profe^ional associations, 
through their publications and conventions, 
offer an opportunity for the exchange of job in- 
formation for both the applicant and the recruiter. 
Unlike many of the other methods, the use 
of professional associations as a job-search device 
is not considered unprofessional. As a result, the 
percentage of jobs filled through this type of serv- 
ice at the rank of full professor is higher than 
for any other. 

Recommendations 

The author suggests a number of ways in which 
the operation of academic job markets can be 
improved. 

1. More professional associations should be en- 
couraged to offer and expand placement services to 
their members at annual meetings, especially those 
scheduled during the recruiting season. (The 
public employment service recently has expanded 
and improved its pla^.'^ment services for profes- 
sional society meetings.) 

2. Graduate school departments should appoint 
a faculty member as haison with the university 
placement office in order to enhance its use among 




graduate students beginning their college teaching 
careers. 

3. To improve commimication in academic job 
markets, the author recommends that a “Journal 
of Academic Vacancies” and an academic register 
be established. The “Journal of Acadanic Va- 
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4-year colleges and universities. The academic 
register would be essentially a nationwide listing 
of professionals capable of teaching at the college 
level, including those not currently employed, in 
academic institutions. 

4. Ih'^oimation about salary trends and other 
factors affecting college teaching opportunities 
should be more widely publicized through pam- 
phlets and other easily distributed material. 

Our complex, dynamic economy requires a broad 
variety of highly efficient and adaptive jobseeking 
processes. These studies have shown that existing 
mechanisms are frequently inefficient and costly 



both to the jobseeker and to the public. Inade- 
quate knowledge, misinformation, or traditional 
biases may prolong unemployment and limit the 
effectiveness of the job hunt for workers at all skill 
levels and for professional workers as well. The 
public employment service and other institutions 
and organizations concerned with the process of 
bringing workers and jobs together must seek new 
and better ways to perform their functions if the 
overall process of man-job matching is to be 
improved. 

Manpower research plays a central role in high- 
lighting problem areas in the operation of job 
markets and contributes important suggestions 
and ideas to increase the effectiveness of jobseek- 
ing efforts. Fundamental to any immediate- im- 
provement m the process of matching workers and 
jobs would be better and more widespread di^emi- 
nation of job vacancy information and the de- 
velopment of services tailored more specifically 
to the special needs of employees and employers. 
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The full developmeut of human resourcCvS re- 
quires special efforts to reach the disadvantaged 
individual and to provide him vsith the personal 
and vocational guidance — and job opportunities — 
he needs to become a more productive member of 
society. The research described in this chapter 
illustrates some of the Department’s most recent 
efforts to improve its programs and techniques for 
matching workers and jobs. These are exempli- 
fied in new approaches in further development of 
the General Aptitude Test Battery and the revised 
Dictionary of OccuyaMonal Titles. Emerging 
skill short ges point to another manpower prob- 
lem and underscore the need for detailed informa- 
tion about job vacancies in a changing economy. 
A new program of job vacancy studies which seeks 
to fill in this informational gap in the interest of 
improving the matching of workers and jobs is 
also discussed in this chapter. 

OCCUPATIONAL TESTING 

In order to effectively match worker qualifica- 
tions with job requirements, an accurate appraisal 
of work interests, aptitudes, and skills is needed. 
Vocational counselors and training specialists 



must have the tools to appraise worker interests 
and aptitudes if every individual is to have the 
fullest opportunity to acquire a skill and obtain a 
job consistent with his potential. The test re- 
search program of the Department of Labor has 
been directed toward the development of such 
tools. 

The need to help the individual appraise his 
potential in order to make an appropriate voca- 
tional choice led to the development of the General 
Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) in 1947. During 
recent years, the GATE has been used in apprais- 
ing the aptitudes of candidates for training under 
the Manpower Development and Tr ^ning Act. 
However, many of the hard-core unemployed, 
who have the greatest need for training, have been 
unable to take the tests because of their cultural 
and educational deficiencies. To meet this prob- 
lem, the Department has expanded its test research 
program. 

The Department has undertaken to determine 
whether the GATE is a fair measure of the apti- 
tudes of persons with limited cultural and educa- 
tional background. Although many such indi- 
viduals have been included in group testing 
sessions for the GATB, the results have not been 
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considered meaningful because it was believed that 
there was no way of knowing whether their low 
scores reflected limited ability, inadequate read- 
ing ability, or cultural deprivation. 

For this reason, a short, objective, easily scored 
screening test was needed to determine the ability 
of individuals to take the GATB. A test using 
three-dimensional space and vocabulary items was 
developed for use in Employment Service offices, 
and pilot studies were conducted in three States to 
determine the best way in which to use the test 
device. These tryouts indicated that the test 
should be given and interpreted by the counselor 
rather than by a test administrator. 

For persons who are culturally and educa- 
tionally disadvantaged, a nonreading measure to 
provide information on their general learning 
ability was also needed in order to gauge the per- 
son’s learning potential. This was to be used with 
reading and aritlunetic achievement measures and 
other personal data to help in determining the 
remedial action needed to improve the individual’s 
employability. For these individuals, the testing 
objective is not to determine each individual’s 
status and to “screen out” the most disadvantaged, 
but ultimately to improve it. For example, the in- 
formation that an 18-year-old high school dropout 
has a score of 80 on a nonreading test of general 
learning ability, a fourth-grade level of reading 
achievement, and an eighth-grade level of arith- 
metical achievement provides a counselor with 
useful clues about the way this individual fimc- 
tions. Along with the other information known 
about the individual, these test results would be 
helpful in devising a plan for remedial action. 

The need for this type of appraisal led to the 
development of a nonreading measure of general 
learning ability. A study was conducted in sev- 
eral States to provide a test that would be relat'^ i 
to general learning ability as measured in the 
regular GATB. There is still dissatisfaction with 
the test content and the level of verbal skill needed 
to understand the test’s instructions under actual 
operating conditions. For example, at the Blue- 
field State College in Bluefield, W. Va,, six MDTA 
training courses were conducted for adults in 
building and construction trades and in secretarial 
training. No educational, aptitudinal, or age re- 
quirements were used in selecting trainees. How- 
ever, as part of the research phase of the project, 
the trainees were administered the GATB and the 
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Non-Reading Measure of Gwieral Beaming 
Ability. The results indicated that even with the 
use of the Non-Reading Measure, adults with 
limited reading skills are still under a substantial 
handicap. 

Research is now underway to develop a com- 
rlifirkTl fllft (tAT'R to d6- 
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velop a suitable method of administering the new 
nonreading tests to educationally deficient individ- 
uals. Directions will be simplified and test pic- 
tures, forms, and diagrams will be printed directly 
on a machine-scoreable answer sheet. The appli- 
cant will be able to make his mark in the appro- 
priate places on the answer sheet even without 
being able to read or write. Fourteen experi- 
mental tests set up in this format have been tried 
out with poorly educated individuals to get in- 
formation on problems of administering them and 
on score and time distribution. 

The Bluefield project findings indicate that 
there are problems in the interpretation of test 
results in the occupational counseling of the under- 
educated adult. Also, the MDTA Experimental 
and Demonstration Youth Training Project in §t. 
Louis, Mo., revealed that the test results of any 
undereducated applicant need to be interpreted in 
terms of his social and environmental background. 
His test scores alone may not provide a fair in- 
dication of his level of potential or performance. 
Such considerations have led to the development 
of about a dozen experimental designs for 
GATB occupational norms. About 4,000 ]R^TA 
trainees in 25 States will be involved in the 
research. 

The Department has also started work on the 
development of a vocational interest questionnaire 
with items worded at a sufficiently low reading 
level to be suitable for educationally deficient in- 
dividuals. The current interest, measure has a 
reading level of 10th grade for the job activity 
items and 7th grade for the instructions. The 
instructions and job activity items are to be modi- 
fied to lower the reading level to the 6th grade 
for both. 

Another approach to measuring vocational po- 
tential was made in E&D projects administered 
by the Philadelphia and St. Louis Jewish Employ- 
ment and Vocational Service (JEYS). Experi- 
mental work in sheltered workshops and other 
work adjustment settings showed that interests 
and vocational potentials of the disadvantaged 
could be assessed by observing performance of a 
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graded ^stem of real work tasks, often called 
work samples. The work samples ranged from 
those requiring routine repetitive responses to 
those involving problem solving by abstract rea- 
soning. Psychologists observed the process as un- 
obtrusively as possible, looking for such factors 
as frustration tolerance, interpersonal relation- 
ships, visual motor coordination, work rhythm, 
relationship to authority, comprehension level, and 
learning speed. Individuals were considered as 
having higher level vocational potential if they 
could successfully perform work samples involv- 
ing higher order sensory-motor functions. Lim- 
ited resources precluded extensive standardization 
and validation of work-sample tests, so that pre- 
cise measurements and predictions for general use 
were not established in these projects. However, 
these experiments have stimulated the interest of 
a variety of organizations concerned with devel- 
oping new approaches to assessing human poten- 
tials. Further experimentation with work- 
sample testing will be made in a study involving 
Neighborhood Youth Corps trainees recruited by 
Mobilization for Youth in New York City. 

DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
TITLES 

A valuable tool in counseling and placement 
work was made available in December 1965 with 
publication of the third edition of the Dictionary 
of Occu'pational Titles (DOT).^ This compre- 
hensive guidebook lists, defines, and classifies 
21,741 jobs with 35,550 titles. 

As the economy changes, occupational demands 
change accordingly. Through research, current 
job requirements can be analyzed and made known 
to those seekmg work. The Department's testing 
researeh seeks to understand the individual 
worker and his problems in order to help prepare 
him for employment. The Dictonary of Occfwpa- 
timcH Titl^^ in a sense, takes up where this en- 
deavor leaves off, providing comprehensive 
information on occupations and their content to 
be used in the next step of matching workers and 
jobs. T^ile the matching process is highly in- 
dividua '*73d, the DOT contributes to it by cate- 
getrizing the workers’ demonstrated and potential 
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abilities as well as the requirements and dermnds 
of the job. 

The new dictionary is the culmination of 15 
years of occupational research by the IT.S. Bm- 
ployment Service and its afiSliated State agencies. 
To obtain the current definitions of jobs and to 
discover new jobs in the economy, occupational 
analysts studiea some 40,ouu 300s at iu,wa; juw 
sites, covering all known occupations in all indus- 
tries. This research involved obtaining ^d 
verifying the basic facts about each occupation, 
including : taslm performed ; skills and knowledges 
required; machines, equipment, and materials 
used; physical demands and working conditions; 
and worker eharacteristiw required. 

The rapidly changing economy together with 
the technological developments of the postwar 
period have exerted a major impact on the con- 
tent and structure of jobs. New occupational re- 
search techniques have been needed to develop a 
classification system which would reflect relation- 
ships among jobs in terms of not only the work 
performed, but also requirements made on the 
workers. 

The results of this experimentation and research 
are presented in the two volumes of the dictionary. 
Volume I lists jobs alphabetically and defines 
them, llach definition contains, explicitly or by 
implication, information on the functions per- 
formed by the worker; the significant aptitudes, 
interests, and temperaments required; and the 
critical physical demands and working conditions 
associated with the job. Volume II identifies and 
classifies jobs m three arrangements— by occupa- 
tional groups, by worker trait groups, and by 
industries. 

Obsolete jobs have been deleted from the dic- 
tionary and 6,432 new occupations not listed in 
previous editions have been added. Many of the 
jnoTO jobs listed are in the aircraft and guided mis- 
siles industries, electronics, and atomic energy. 
The total number of jobs listed in the DOT has 
decreased — from about 24,000 in the 1849 edition 
to less than 22,000 in the 1965 edition. Allowing 
for the 6,432 jobs new to the dictionary, over 8,000 
jobs that were listed in. the 1949 edition have 
been deleted or combined with other jobs. 

There are many new jobs generated by new tech- 
nology and invention, but the newest occupations 
do not necessarily appear in the newest industries. 
Many new occupations are found in agriculture, 
the oldest industry. For example, trees are now 
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The Employment Service seeks to match worker qualiRcatlons with job requirements. 



planted by machine, and cranberries are picked by 
a scoop machine that permits one picker to do the 
work of a number of hand pickers. 

The public employment service uses the occupa- 
tional data in the dictionary in interviewing, coun- 
seling, and placing applicants for employment. 
T'he dictionary also serves a wide variety of users 
in this country and throughout the world, includ- 
ing industry, labor unions, schools, libraries, and 
manpower planning groups. Educators will find 
this latest edition particularly valuable in plan- 
ning vocational training programs and in revising 
and reorienting course content. 

In the case of the inexperienced job applicant, 
the worker traits arrangement provides the inter- 
viewer with classifications of occupations based on 
factors in the applicant’s background other than 
fully qualifying work experience. The occupa- 
tional group arrangement classifies the same occu- 



pations in groups that show entry and progression 
possibilities in the form of job ladders. These 
two arrangements of the classification structure 
present job interrelationships in terms of knowl- 
edge required, similarity of equipment, materials, 
and work aids used, and requirements made of 
workers relative to such factors or traits as apti- 
tudes, physical demands, interests, and tempera- 
ments. The structure presents job groupings 
which are job families in nature and shows not 
only the individual jobs arranged according to 
level of complexity, but also the potential progres- 
sion possibilities and the interrelationships of jobs 
having similar worker trait characteristics. When 
applicants who meet exactly an employer’s require- 
ments are not available, the job relationship data 
in the dictionary provide a basis for discussing 
with the employer the qualifications of applLants 
in related classifications. 






The dictionary also provides the counselor with 
information on the requirements and interrelation- 
ships of jobs in terms of areas of work, levels of 
complexity, tasks performed, materials used, sub- 
ject matter and services involved, and industry 
affiliation. 

Clues such as the applicant’s expressed interests, 
hobbies, and success in certain school subjects may 
be related to appropriate job requirements along 
with the kind of education, type and duration of 
training, and usual methods of entry for the jobs 
in the group. Within each worker trait group, a 
variety of jobs may be explored to arrive at a voca- 
tional objective consistent with an individual’s 
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JOB VACANCY STUDIES 

As the level of unemployment declines, skill 
shortages emerge as a manpower problem of grow- 
ing significance in early 1966. In view of this, 
the need continues for better information about 
existing job opportunities. Data about job vacan- 
cies are important if manpower programs and pol- 
icies are to be responsive to shifting imbalances 
between jobs and workers. For many years the 
Department of Labor has been collecting informa- 
tion about the employed and unemployed — their 
number, their occupations, and a variety of their 
personal, social, and economic characteristics. But 
up to now information of comparable detail about 
job vacancies has not been available. 

Beginning in 1963, the need for more informa- 
tion about job vacancies became increasingly ob- 
vious as a result of emphasis on the development 
of training programs geared to job market demaiid 
under legislation directed to retraining, area re- 
development, vocational education, and the various 
antipoverty programs. With information about 
both job vacancies and jobseekers, the Department 
of Labor could serve more effectively as intermedi- 
ary between the workers’ search for jobs and in- 
dustry’s search for workers. Those responsible 
for planning training and counseling programs 
could improve their services if job vacancy infor- 
mation were available to them. It is hoped that 
as job vacancy information becomes national in 
scope, it will be able to provide a more rational 
basis for the moves between localities which job- 
seekers now often make hp ^hazardly . An effective 
interarea exchange of inf^xmation on job vacan- 



cies and jobseekers may add needed flexibility to 
our labor force. • 

In order to secure information about job vacan- 
cies, the Depaituient in late 1964 and ^rly 1966 
surveyed employers in 16 metropolitan areas about 
the number and kinds of jobs which were currently 
vacant.^ Job vacancies were defined to include all 
current openings which were unoccupied and im- 
mediately available to workers outside the tirr' and 
for which the firm was actively seeking workers. 
The 16 areas surveyed accounted for approxi- 
mately one-fourth of all nonfarm employment and 
included large employment centers such as New 
York, Los Angeles, Chicago, and Philadelphia, 
as well as small and medium-sized metropolitan 
areas to give some representation in terms of geo- 
graphical dispersion, industrial characteristics, 
and the nature of employment conditions. 

The results of each area survey were evaluated 
according to their utility for analytical and op- 
erational use. Answers were sought to two ques- 
tions: (1) Can this type of information be ob- 
tained ? (2) Can it be u^ to aid other manpower 
programs? 

The most important finding of the surveys was 
that it is both feasible and practicable to collect 
job vacancy information by detailed occupation. 
A very large proportion of employers — approxi- 
mately 8C percent of those sampled in the 16 pilot 
areas — were able and willing to provide these data. 
In addition, a series of controlled tests in some of 
the 16 areas indicated that employers appeared 
willing to furnish other types of data relating to 
their vacant jobs, such as wage rates and informa- 
tion on the duration of vacancies. 

Abou , 1 Out of every 4 employers responding in 
the 16 areas reported at least one vacanjy, al- 
though this varied by size of establishment, of 
course. About 1 of every 2 large firms had c^^me 
vacancies; in the smaller establishments, 1 in every 
10 reported at least one vacant job. 

In the 16 areas, there were about 2^ job appli- 
cants registered for work in the public employment 
service files for every job vacancy. There were 
wide variations among areas, however, ranging 
from an approximate balance between applicants 
and vacancies in Richmond and Milwaukee to a 10 
to 1 relationship in Charleston, W. Va. — ^long an 

comprehensive report of these studies is In preparation. 
Much of the present discussion Is drawn from several articles 
which appeared In the April 1965* Issue of the Employment 
curity Revieio* Complete citations appear at the end of this 
chapter. 



area of high unemployment. The problem of 
structural unemployment was apparent from the 
imbalance between the types and numbem of work- 
ers needed, who were mostly in the higher range 
of skills, and the typjs and numbers of workers 
available in the. localities, who were mostly on the 
bottom rungs of the occupational ladder. The 
lowest ratios of applicants to vacancies were in 
professional and managerial occupational classifi- 
cations, where vacancies outnumbered applicants. 
In the clerical and sales and skilled occupations, 
the number of applicants averaged about double 
the vacancy total. In the service, semiskilled, and 
unskilled groups, the applicant-vacancy ratio aver- 
aged about 4 or 5 to 1. 

Although vacancies occurred in a variety of oc- 
cupations and at all skill levels, they were heavily 
concentrated in a relatively few occupations. For 
example, nurses accounted for 1 out of every 4 
professional vacancies. Sales persons, sales clerks, 
and stenographers and typists accoimted for two- 
thirds of the vacancies in clerical and sales occupa- 
tions. Over half of the job vacancies in the serv- 
ice oi3cupations were for waiters and waitresses, 
kitchen workers, practical nurses, and hospital at- 
tendants. One-fifth of the vacancies for unskilled 
workers were in warehousing. Vacancies for 
skilled workers were more widely dispersed. Ob- 
viously, each locality reflected its unique industrial 
pattern. 

A surprisingly high proportion of the job va- 
cancies — about half — ^were hard-to-fill, as indi- 
cated by the fact that they had remained vacant 1 
month or longer. The identification of these 
hard-to-fill jobs in relation to total vacancies, by 
occupation, promises to be one of the most useful 
tools of the program. Over a period of time such 
data can be a guide to training opportunities, as- 
suming other variables such as wages and working 
conditions are not obstacles to matching workers 
and jobs. 

Employers proved able and willing to furnish 
data on wage rates in conjunction with their va- 
cancy information. On the basis of comparisons 
with the range of prevailing rates by occupation 
in the area where the data were collected, less than 
one-fif th of the vacancies carried wage rates which 
could be considered below prevailing levels 
that occupation in the area. Among those occupa- 
tions with wages below the prevailing rate, there 
was a surprisingly large number of below-average 
offers in the professional and managerial group. 



It should be noted that information about job re- 
quirements and working conditions with respect to 
reported vacancies was not obtained. 

The job vacany program, through its listing of 
many hard-to-fill jobs in the lesser skilled occupa- 
tions, also I.as operational implications for the 
antipoverty programs. About half of the vacan- 
cies for unskilled workers listed in the first survey 
had been open for at least a month. Prominent 
among these were laborers for the metalworking, 
transportation equipment, warehousing, and 
construction industries. Over three-fifths of the 
vacancies for semiskilled workers also had been 
available 30 days or longer; among them were jobs 
m the machine shop, construction, and textile man- 
ufacturing industries. Of the vacancies in service 
occupations, approximately one-half were hard- 
to-fill. Many of the vacancies were for practical 
nurses, hospital attendants, porters, waiters and 
waitresses, and kitchen workers. The available 
wage dau do not show any special concentration 
of less-than-prevailing wage offers for the lesser 
skilled jobs. 

Despite the pioneering aspects and the magni- 
tude of the 1965 program, the actual conduct of 
the surveys revealed only a few technical flaws in 
the overall survey design and structure of the pro- 
gram. The most important change made to 
correct these flaws was the development of new 
sampling procedures for small firms. Some 
changes have also been made in the employer col- 
lection form and in instructions for reporting the 
duration of the vacancies. Provisions were also 
made to collect wage data in all areas. 

The program will continue on an experimental 
basis in 1966, during which time tests will be made 
of the feasibility of collecting job vacancy data in 
connection with the ongoing labor turnover sta- 
tistics pr(^ram. A fully operational job vacancy 
program would improve the capability of public 
employment and training agencies to match men 
and jobs, by opening up a much broader range of 
employment opportunities to the j obseekers as well 
as identifying for them potential training oppor- 
tunities. 

CONCLUjIONS 

Matching workers and jobs encompasses more 
than a mechanical concern with the demand and 
supply of labor. For the undereduc ited and dis- 



advantaged workers, literacy training and work 
orien.tation must precede job training, and special 
methods are needed to appraise work aptitudes 
and interests. A constantly changing economy 
and technology requires knowledge of job vacan- 
cies and of the tools such as testing, counseling, 
and guidance needed to bring a useful job to every 
individual seeking one. The Department’s re- 
search in occupational testing will continue, and 
additional techniques for reaching disadvantaged 
workers are to be expected in the future. The new 
Dwtiona/ry of Occu/paiional Titles will be espe- 
cially useful as an aid to counseling and other 
placement services in view of the occupational 
changes brought about by technological advances. 
The job vacancy studies are in their infancy, and 
even when complete will provide only part of the 
information needed to assess changing occu- 
pational needs. The Department also is seeking 
to improve the effectiveness of its information on 
jobs and available applicants through an experi- 
mental application of telecommimications and 
automatic data processing to placement opera- 
tions. This project, Labor Inventory Communi- 
cations System (LINCS), consists of a teletype 
network that provides direct communication be- 
tween local offices in metropolitan areas, and a 
computer application designed to identify appli- 
cants who possess qualifications required to fill 
specific emp^'^yer job openings. Experience to 
date indica^ that automated file search produces 



results superior to those accomplidied throng 
manual file search, which is limited by an inflexible 
and predetermined numeric occupational code 
structure. 

These results notwithstanding, much remains to 
be done before the occupational and geographic 
coverage of the project can be extended to a sig- 
nificant segment of applicants and employers. 
The recent report to the Secretary of Labor from 
the Employment Service Task Force has suggested 
that the LINCS system provides a basic unit from 
which to develop an interarea recruitment ^Stem 
based on electronic data processing and computer 
technology. 

Additional elements are needed for a compre- 
hensive occupational job market information pro- 
gram. These include : 

1. A relatively current benchmark or inventory 
of employment by occupation in a community — ^to 
be updated periodically, perhaps once every 2 
years. 

2. A detailed analysis of intermediate range 
(2 to 5 years) occupational requirements m rela^ 
tion to 'pro'bal)le Tnawpower resources, 

3. A broader program for the translation of 
these materials into appropriate counseling and 
guidance tools, and for the utilization of the infor- 
mation in planning community development and 
training programs, improving the functioning of 
the job market, and facilitating interarea recruit- 
ment and mobility of workers. 
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Training in Corroctional Institutions 



The Department of Labor’s objective of full 
employment has resulted in research programs 
which explore the special problems of workers 
who must overcome difficult obstacles in order to 
become productive members of our economy. One 
group of persons who find it particularly difficult 
to find jobs are released prisoners. Most of the 
prison population is poorly educated and few 
prison inmates possess the levels of skills or train- 
ing needed to acquire a job which will provide 
them with an adequate income and self-respect. 
For the most part, their previous work experience 
consists of a series of ^ort-term marginal jobs 
interspersed with long periods of unemployment. 
In addition to these handicaps, ex-prisoners bear 
the stigma of prison records when looking for 
work. 

Many of this country’s serious crimes are com- 
mitted by ex-prisoners and studies shew direct 
relationships betwerai rates of recidivism and the 
inability of ex-inmates to maintain employment. 
To improve the rehabilitative px'ospects of in- 
mates, the Department has launched a concerted 
effort — through manpower research, trairiing, and 
related services — to encourage new programs to 
train inmates for productive jobs and to enlarge 
their opportunities for employment. As a part of 



this effort the Department is planning to make 
MDTA training available to prisoners under 
work-release arrangements that permit the 
prisoner to hold a job in the community during the 
day and return to confinement at night. 

Two research studies and four experimental and 
demonstration projects centered on the job train- 
ing and postrelease employment problems of 
prisoners and ex-prisoners are described in this 
chapter. The first study is an overview of the 
general problems of vocational rehabilitation, and 
the second is an account of a program to train 
youthful inmates for data processing jobs. The 
experimental and demonstration projects draw 
from the fin dings of these and earlier studies and 
also test some new methods of training and voca- 
tional rehabilitation for young prisoners. 

TRAINING NEEDS 

In a report issued in 1965, the Department pro- 
vided a new dimension to arguments for the 
improvement of vocational training programs in 
prisons. ^ The report was based on labor force and 

^Training Netds in Oarreotional IiutituUonB (Wasbington: 
tI*S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, Office of 
Manpower, Automation and Training, September 1965*) • Man- 
power Research Bulletin No. 8 (advance printing) • 
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census data, supplemented by findings from 
significant studies of prisoner rehabilitation. 

In summary, the study foimd that the prisoner 
population is predominantly male (85 percent), 
young (nearly two-thirds under 35 years of age) , 
and poorly educated (a majority of adult prison- 
ers had failed to reach high school) . A substantial 
number of prisoneis come from broken homes. 
Their pre-prison work experience is usually in the 
least skilled and most unstable jobs. A survey of 
releasees from Federal institutions referred to in 
this study reported that during the first 3 months 
after release only 4: out of 10 had been employed 
as much as 80 percent of the time. About 1 ex- 
prisoner in 5 had been unable to find any kind of 
work during the entire period. Eeimprisonment 
rates usually range from 30 to 70 percent (depend- 
ing on the type of crime and institution). 

These findings reflect a pattern of failure for the 
typical prisoner — failure of his family life, failure 
in school, and failure as a productive individual. 
Despite this pattern, studies have shown that the 
general level of intelligence of prisoners is not 
markedly different from that of the general popu- 
lation, and well-conceived programs can substan- 
tially improve their employability. Furthermore, 
the tendency toward failure on parole appears to 
be directly related to the parolee’s inability to 
secure and maintain productive employment. 
These conclusions flow from the study’s findings : 

— Most inmates in Federal and State institu- 
tions are in prison long enough to receive voca- 
tional training which would enable them to 
reenter the job market with higher levels of 
skill. 

— ^Most prisons are more concerned with pro- 
viding work cctivity for prisoners than train- 
ing. Such activity is limited by requirements 
that inmates perform services or make pro- 
ducts for use in the prison system itself or in 
other governmental agencies — under policies 
which seek to avoid significant competition 
with private enterprise. 

—Because of the limited markets for products 
of State prisons, the regularity of work and 
its other self-disciplining characteristics are 
not present in prison industry employment. 
Thus, under the majority of these programs, 
prisoners are not conditioned to work with 
the efficient sustained effort required on jobs 
in private industry. 



—Most releasees need special assistance in 
finding jobs; many parole officers try to as- 
sist in placement, but large caseloads usually 
prevent them from providing the individual 
attention and placement assistance needed, 
lii the entire Federal prison ^stem there are 
only 12 placement officers; 7 are employed in 
the regular penal institutions and 5 in special 
prerelease guidance centers. 

— ^Formal vocational courses in correctional 
institutions typically provide training for 
jobs as auto mechanics, body-and-fender 
repairmen, radio-and-TV repairmen, office 
machine repairmen, welders, plumbers, 
draftsmen, hospital aides, and waiters, and in 
a host of other trades and services. About 
half of the Federal prison population in 1963 
was receiving some vocational tra ining , pri- 
nmrily on-the-job training in prison indus- 
tries. 

— ^The quality and extent of vocational train- 
ing available to prisoners vary widely among 
the States. Moreover, within State institu- 
tions, most of the production earned out by 
the prison industries can be performed by 
workers with little or no skill. Inmates typi- 
cally produce license plates, signs, soap, con- 
crete blocks, mattresses, and prison garments. 
Others work in canneries on the State farms 
and in rook quarries or at other outdoor man- 
ual labor. While some advanced programs 
for vocational training are found in several 
State prison systems, these are generally pilot 
efforts and involve only a small percentage of 
the inmates. 

As a result of these research findings, the Secre- 
tary of Labor ordered a determination of “the 
feasibility of developing, under the provisions of 
the MDTA, a comprehensive program of voca- 
tional guidance, remedial education, skill training, 
and job referral for prison inmates who can bene- 
fit from such training.” Shortly thereafter, 
he Department arranged a working conference 
(held early in 1966) with correctional adminis- 
trators and representatives of the Departments of 
Justice and Health, Education, and Welfare to 
determine the institutional needs and operating 
dimensions of a comprehensive program. Find- 
ings from the Department’s research studies dis- 
cussed earlier in this chapter served to stimu- 
late discussion of a wide variety of problems con- 
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nected with initiating new programs, including 
the critical need for national data on the nature 
and extent of vocational training in State and 
local prisons. Possible additional action pro- 
grams are under consideitition. 

RESTORATION OF YOUTH 
THROUGH TRAINING 

The liig h potential of prisoner rehabilitation 
through vocational training and placement geared 
to job market realities was demonstrated in a De- 
partment of Labor project which provided re- 
search on the results of training ir. data process- 
ing jobs for young prisoners at Hikers Island in 
New Y ork.^ This project, known as Restoration of 
Youth Through Training (RYT), was jointly 
sponsored by the New York City Department of 
Correction, which financed the training aspects, 
and the Department of Labor, which paid for the 
research on the training program and for the 
placement and counseling services during the 
crucial readjustment period which follows the 
trainees’ release from the institution. 

A principal outcome of RYT has been the 
demonstration that technical training for high- 
demand occupations can be successfully under- 
taken and completed by young inmates imder short 
sentences in large penal ^sterns. The study 
demonstrated further that undereducated and 
poorly motivated young prisoners can be given 
intensive vocational training under these condi- 
tions. 

In RYT, approximately 250 young male 
offenders between the ages of 18 and 21, all high 
school dropouts, were divided into 2 matching 
groups, experimental an'd control. The control 
group received the usual institutional treatment, 
while the experimental group was taught to op- 
erate IBM data processing equipment, such as re- 
producers, counter sorters, and alphabetical 
accounting machines. In addition, the RYT ex- 
perimental group received basic literacy instruc- 
tion (or remedial reading) and self-manage- 
ment counseling on such matters as personal 
grooming and managing cf personal finances. 
After release, they received placement, family re- 

» “Restoration of Youth Through Training— Final Report," 
(New York ; Staten Island Mental Health Society, Social Restora- 
tion Research Center, for the U.S. Department of Labor, Man- 
power Administration, OfiSce of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, 
and Research, In process). 



f erral, and other supportive services at a specially 
established facility in Harlem. The project was 
scheduled so that trnning could be completed as 
closely as practicable to release dates. 

As is typical of local jails, this institution had 
a highly transient population — over 3,000 male 

in ftti 18-month Dcriod to 
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the custody of the city Department of Correc- 
tion — with an average stay of 6 months. Living 
conditions were crowded; inmate contacts were 
mostly with other inmates; and only rarely were 
they exposed to the positive attitudes and behavior 
of persons from outside. The population was 
further typical of prison populations throughout 
the country in that the i^ates generally came 
from socially disorganized ,feickgrounds which did 
not provide them with the consistent training and 
personal discipline required in the day-to-day 
duties of a regular job. 

The report on this project made additional ob- 
servations which have implications for correc- 
tional vocational training in general. For exam- 
ple, jail inmates, particularly the younger offend- 
ers, are characterized by a ‘‘short-term pgrchol- 
ogy,” which largely accounts for their difficulty in 
Tnn.inta.iTting motivation toward relatively remote 
goals. Therefore, the training process should at- 
tempt to sustain motivation by providing short- 
term goals which can build gradually toward the 
achievement of more remote objectives. It should 
also provide for direct support to the training pro- 
gram by the custodial staff, especially in instances 
where a trainee’s suppressed fear of failure — stem- 
ming from a lifetime of failures — leads to overt 
rejection of further training. 

According to the study, inmates view themselves 
with ambivalence. They feel inadequate to deal 
with the responsibilities required by work and so- 
ciety. At the same time they may deny this feeling 
of inadequacy either by exaggerated claims of com- 
petency and confidence, which prevent them from 
facing the task of learning new skills, or by 
sporadic attempts to circumvent the rules by ma- 
nipulating others for selfish purposes. Such ac 
tions are viewed as triumphs over the “system.” 

The personal limitations imposed by “short-term 
psychology” also underscores the importance of 
self -management training. Since success in per- 
sonal management is vital to the inmates’ future 
in the free community (hopefully within a new 
context of personal responsibility, job contacts, 
etc.), the project sought to preserve the benefits of 



this training through postrelease supportive coun- 
seling in real-life situations where its relevance is 
apparent. 

The study further observed that like vocational 
training in the community at large, job training 
within a prison setting should be offered for occu- 
pations in which jobs are available and should 
utilize equipment and processes which are not ob- 
solete. Equally important, prison vocational 
training programs should be accompanied by in- 
tensive job development efforts in the community 
and effective coordination of community agency 
services available to the releasee. Difficulties in 
securing employer cooperation in placing gradu- 
ates of this program demonstrated the need for 
wider recognition of the special employment prob- 
lems of ex-prisoners and the importance of mobi- 
lizing a broad community effort on their behalf. 

The study points out that growing community 
interest and involvement has been an important 
indirect effect of the Hikers Island project. Some 
improvement in regular institutional programs 
was noted while the RYT project was still under- 
way. The project was visited by representatives 
from unions, management, and educational insti- 
tutions, who worked with institutional vocational 
educators to help plan meaningful curriculum and 
training for all inmates. 

One problem encountered by the project under- 
scored the need for bonding assistance in the place- 
ment of ex-prisoners. The RYT project experi- 
enced difficulty in placing trainee graduates in 
financial institutions — ^the largest current source 
of employment in data processing j obs. These and 
similar experiences led to the 1965 amendment to 
the MDTA which prov i led the authority for bond- 
ing assistance in placing graduates of federally 
supported training programs, includirig trainees 
with prison records. 

The research findings from these projects have 
led the Department to further testing of new ap- 
proaches to training and rehabilitating prison 
inmates for productive jobs upon release. 

E&D PROGRAMS IN 
CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

In keeping with the Department’s efforts to 
reach and train those groups most in need of help 
(see the chapter on Experimental and Demonstra- 
tion Programs in pai't II uf this report), four 



demonstration projects have been initiated for 
inmates or former inmates of correctional insti- 
tions. Experience to date in these programs re- 
inforces some of the research fin dings of the RYT 
project and also demonstrates some effective tech- 
niques in motivating and training young prisoners. 

One experimental and demonstration program, 
was instituted for 200 young male prisoners at 
the Lorton, Va., Youth Center, a correctional in- 
stitution for the District of Columbia.* * This 
project was designed to demonstrate the combined 
effects of intensified counseling, vocational guid- 
ance, and job development on problem youths who 
would otherwise enter the labor force with severe 
employment handicaps. The project included: 
(1) Evaluation of trainees’ vocational potentials 
through testing and counseling; (2) group coun- 
seling sessions for personal adjustment, orienta- 
tion in job-finding techniques, and pointers on how 
to behave in job interviews and on the job; and 
(3) skill training in high-demand occupations in 
the Washington, D.C., area. 

Although final results of the Lorton project are 
not yet available, it is known that the project has 
been successful in placing its graduates in jobs 
which utilize their training. Also, it has attracted 
wide public interest. Efforts are now imderway 
to incorporate major portions of its program as 
permanent features of the institution’s regular 
operations. 

An experimental and demonstraticn project at 
the Draper Correctional Center (Elmore, Ala.), 
sponsored by the Department, is offering training 
and related services to 200 male inmates aged 16 
to 26.* Intensive counseling and basic education 
courses complement the vocational training 
program. 

A prominent feature of the Draper training is 
the use of programed instructional materials 
for academic courses and the chissroom phases of 
job training. The project also uses prevocational 
training as both a counseling and a motivating 
device. Prospective students are given informa- 
tion on job and salary possibilities and the place- 
ment and progress of previous students. The 

* Motivation for Occupational Rehabilitation in Employment, 
an experimental and demonstration project supported by the Ofllce 
of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Research. 

* Experimental and Demonstration Manpower Projeet for Train- 
ing and Placement of Vouthful Inmates, aa experimental and 
demonstration project supported by the Ofllce of Manpower Policy, 
Evaluation, and Research. 
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students are allowed to perform some task in a 
training course prior to making a final choice 
between courses. 

According to the project’s findings, this pre- 
vocational training, together with the intensive 
testing and aptitude assessment, makes the trainee 
more receptive to the remedial education, espe- 
cially since he has some assurance that the instruc- 
tion will be geared to his personal needs. It may 
have been the absence of this type of motivation for 
learning which led him to drop out of school in 
the first place. The remedial courses at Draper 
utilize programed instructional techniques to 
overcome deficiencies in language arts, mathe- 
matics, and other areas of knowledge essential to 
a particular occupation. 

As in other projects discussed in this chapter, 
the Draper program also calls for extensive job 
development and enlistment of ccmmunity groups 
and institutions in the placement effort. As of 
February 1966, 114 trainees had been graduated 
and 80 had been released and placed, 71 of these 
in training-related j obs. Only 10 of the 80 trained 
releasees had been returned to prison. 

Other demonstration projects supported by the 
Department feature services to released offenders 
as aids to readjustment to life in the free 
community. 

The District of Columbia Youthful Misdemean- 
ant Program seeks to disprove the widespread 
view that the short sentences for misdemeanor 
convictions do not allow enough time for rehabili- 
tative services.® Like the Eikers Island project 
mentioned earlier, this program attacks the “short 
sentence dilemma.” It serves offenders sentenced 
for as little as 10 days. 

Although information is not yet available on 
the results of this program, it is clear that its inno- 
vative features have broad potentials ; in addition 
to focusing on misdemeanants, the largest prison 
group, it has created formal, official ties with com- 
munity institutions which can continue rehabili- 
tation. 

The Department is supporting another experi- 
mental and demonstration project which may have 
strong implications for the future training of ex- 
prisoners, because it takes place in a community 
vocational rehabilitation facility identified with 

5 Rmploymfut Programs for Youthful Misdemeanants, an exper- 
imental and demonstration project being conducted by the United 
Planning Organization and the D.C. Department of Corrections, 
wid supported by the Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and 
Research. 



service to the handicapped.® The contractor for 
this project has undertaken a program to rehabili- 
tate 150 unemployed boys and girls who have 
Juvenile Court Records of one or more convictions. 

Al ong with testing, counsslmg, and training, 
this project will feature the use of 3 to 4 weeks of 
sheltered workshop assignments for inculcating 
proper work habits, attitudes, and motivation as 
a prelude to on-the-job training. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The role of public vocational services in the 
rehabilitation of ex-prisoners can be expected to 
grow with increasing recognition that ex-prisoners 
are one of the most vocationally handicapped 
groups in our society. Their underutilization in 
employment is a loss not only to themselves, but to 
the economy as well, and this loss is compounded 
when the ex-prisoner returns to prison. The 
average cost of confinement alone, per year, ex- 
cluding related costs such as those for arrest and 
trial, is estimated at $2,000 to $2,500 per man. 

The Department’s interest in effective vocational 
training for prison inmates has been welcomed by 
administrators in the correctional field at all gov- 
ernmental levels. Departmental staff members 
recently served as panelists in a National Institute 
for Correctional Administrators, and the Secre- 
tary of Labor has contributed to public under- 
standing of these issues through a filmed interview 
for a television documentary on training and em- 
ployment problems of prison rel^ees. 

Obviously, more effective efforts are needed to 
break the cycle of recidivism. Prisoners must bo 
reached through both improved in-prison pro- 
grams and postrelease supportive services. The 
Department is contributing to this effort through 
a coordinated of: (1) Research which 

identifies the scope of a problem and the avenues 
to its solution ; (2) experimental and demonstra- 
tion projects which ser~' 'o test and refine the 
methods; and (3) ML'T ^d other training, and 
new job development placement techniques 
which will mcorpo .ate the findings of both re- 
search and demonr ; ration programs in a broad 
attack on the problem. 

*A Project to Vocationally RehabUItate Unemployed Youth 
with Juvenile Court Becords, an experimental and demonstration 
project being conducted by Goodwill Industries, Inc., In Spring- 
field, Mass., and being supported by the Office of Manpower 
Policy, Evaluation, and Research. 
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THe Changing Economy: 
manpower Implications 



Information on economic and technological 
developments which influence the American econ- 
omy is vital to the consideration of new manpower 
policies and programs. Viewed broadly, techno- 
logical change consists not only of innovations in 
production processes, but also includes organiza- 
tional and structural changes that may arise from 
or precede innovations in industrial hardware. 
The economy today is much more complex than 
it was three or four decades ago. Enterprises and 
occupations unheard of only a few years ago have 
been created. At the same time, older forms of 
enterprises have declined and former occupations 
have become obsolete. 

Ifo view of the economy is adequate unless it 
takes account of new and changing forms of enter- 
prise in which the Nation’s goods and services are 
produced and distributed. One of the most sig- 
nincant changes in recent years, with broad impli- 
cations for manpower policy, is the rising 
importance of the “not-for-profit” sectors of the 
economy. Most notably, this growth has occurred 
in education and health services, trade associations, 
and in the activities of Federal, State, and local 
governments. 



This chapter discusses the Department’s re- 
search efforts on economic and technological 
change on two levels: (1) The broad manpower 
effects of the changing composition of our 
economy; and (2) the significance of technical 
innovations on productivity, employment, and 
occupational requirements. The important eco- 
nomic role of the not-for-profit sectors in the Na- 
tion’s total economic activity is explored first. 
The bases for the virtual transformation of the 
economy in recent decades are examined in terms 
of the forces of change. The impact of such 
changes on the growth of output and employment 
is studied for possible implications for manpower 
policy. Consideration is given to the need for 
revision of traditional economic models which 
have not adequately recognized the increasingly 
important role of the not-for-profit sectors of the 
economy. 

The impact of technological change on man- 
power goes beyond such broad changes as the 
emergence of new forms of enterprise and shifts 
in importance economic sectors. Change can also 
consist of the introduction of new machines which 
affect the level of employment and the content of 
jobs. Two relatively recent technological inno- 
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vations -which have already touched employment 
and job content are numerical control of machine 
tools and automatic data processing. These inno- 
vations have been studied in the Department’s re- 
search program and the results of this research 
are presented in the second part of this chapter. 
Also discussed in this section is a study of the 
feasibility of developing an early waming system 
for forecasting impending skill changes and 
shortages resulting from major technological 
advances. 

THE PLURALISTIC ECONOMY 

The Conservation of Human Resources Project 
of Columbia University initiated a series of studies 
on “Manpower Resources and Economic Grrowth” 
in 1962 under a contract with the Department of 
Xiabor, The project is pursuing various ap- 
proaches in order to learn more about the relation- 
ships between the Nation’s manpower and the level 
of economic activity. One approach taken by the 
project’s staff was to appraise the extent and rami- 
fications of the recent expansion of employment in 
the not-for-profit sectors, that is, in nonprofit in- 
stitutions and in all levels of government. 

. The following report on this research for the De- 
partment is adapted from The PluralistiG Econ- 
cmy which is now available in hook form.^ The 
major findings of the study are presented and de- 
VjBloped as faithfully to the published version as 
space permitted. Although quotation marks are 
not used, the language is that of the original text, 
except for transitional passages and summariza- 
tion. 



Summary of Major Findings 

The single most important finding of this study 
is that not less than one-quarter of our gross na- 
tional product is directly or indirectly attributable 
to the activities carried on by government and non- 
profit institutions. Even more significant for its 
manpower implications is the associated finding 
tha, not less than one-third and possibly almost 
two-fifths of all employment is accounted for by 

* See Ell Ginsberg, Dale L. Hlestand, and Beatrice Q. Reubena, 
Th« TluralUtio Economy (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1965, lor the U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Admlnio- 
tratlon. Office of Manpower, Automation and Training). 



the activities of these sectors. The principal rea- 
sons for the increased scale and scope of the not- 
for-profit sectors were attributed to the vastly en- 
larged role of the Federal Government in connec- 
tion with the cold war, the enlarged activities of 
State and local governments in relation to educa- 
tion and other community services, and the growth 
of nonprofit institutions, primarily in the fields of 
health, education, and welfare. 

The not-for-profit sectors have grown relatively 
more rapidly than the private sector in each of the 
last tlmee decades. Considerable innovation was 
found in the entrepreneurial structures in the not- 
for-profit sectors as well as m their relations with 
the private sector. Also worthy of special atten- 
tion is the corollary finding that the not-for-profit 
sectors play a strategic role in speeding techno- 
logical advances and economic progress through 
their training and employment of professional and 
technical manpower. 



Profit and Not-for-ProfIt Sectors 

The conventional model of the economy has 
emphasized the importance of the private profit- 
seeking sector. The authors of The PhiraUstic 
Economy believe that a more realistic model would 
include three principal sectors of enterprise: 
Profit-seeking, nonprofit, and government. The 
study suggests that our model of the economy must 
be broadened to make room for a greater consid- 
eration of nonprofit and governmental enterprise 
activities; that even though these sectors do not 
operate to make a profit, they are an integral part 
of the Nation’s structure; that it is not feasible to 
consider the operations of any one sector of the 
economy without understanding its complemen- 
tary relations to the other sectors ; that the three 
sectors draw their resources and generally sell 
their output in the same markets; that the profit, 
government, and nonprofit sectors have been ex- 
isting side by side from the very beginning of our 
history ; and finally, that the not-for-profit sectors 
have accounted for an increasing share of the Na- 
tion’s total economic activity . 

The key differences betwe^xi the private sector 
and the not-for-profit sectors are not in the eco- 
nomic activities which they undertake, but in 
wliether or not they are organized to seek a profit 
from their efforts. While a distinction is often 
made between the social and economic utility of the 
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goods and services pr iduced by private enterprises 
and those provided by nonpro^^"^ organizations, the 
study discloses a wide overlap. All three types of 
enterprise engage in the production of such basic 
services as communication, transportation, power, 
education, and medical services. 

Governments and nonprofit institutions act like 
business concerns in mobilizinar capital and other 
resources in order to produce goods or services as 
efficiently as possible, often with an aim to sell 
them to the consuming public, sometimes even at a 
price above cost>. In point of fact, these “business- 
like” activities of government are substantial, as 
evidenced in the operations of toll roads and liquor 
stores which may realize income far in excess of 
their capital and operating costs. This is also 
characteristic of bridges, airports, auditoriums, 
convention centers, and other governmental facili- 
ties. In another related respect, the three sectors 
are similar in providing opportunities for key in- 
dividuals to advance, since executives are not neces- 
sarily confined to one sector throughout their 
careers. Also, in each sector there is a hierarchy 
of jobs; some pay more than others, and some 
carry more prei^ige. 

Forces off Change 

Of the basic problems faced by the not-for- 
profit enterprise, the estimating of “demand” is 
underscored by the authors. In the private sec- 
tor of the economy, the prospect of making a 
profit or higher profits is a signal that is usually, 
but by no means always, quickly responded to by 
entrepreneurs. It is much more difficult for gov- 
ernment and nonprofit agencies to measure and 
meet tho potential demand for their services. 
When goods and services provided by the not-for- 
profit sectors are given away or are sold at prices 
that are not closely geared to costs, it ‘ difficult 
to apply the market concept of effectiv' demand. 
A more appropriate concept would be that of “so- 
cit.1 need.” But since “social needs” are vast and 
indeterminate and exceed the ability of govern- 
ment or philanthropy to meet all of them at any 
given time with the conventional resources at their 
disposal, the rate at which these institutions ex- 
pand their operations is likely to be conditioned 
primarily by the willingness of the public to bear 
higher taxes or to make larger philanthropic 
donations. 





The petrochemiegi industry— a pioneer in automatic proceuing. 



Both govemmioiit and nonprofit mstitutions 
have been expanding in the past several decades, 
and each continues to expand today. But the rel- 
ative growth of the sectors during the past thi*ee 
decades implies that the forces operating toward 
expansion were more powerful than those which 
exercised a restraining influence. According to 
the study, the determining factor was the ability 
of the Federal Government to respond— and to 
respond quickly — ^to the major domestic and for- 
eign challenges. 

Nonprofit enterprises are heavily concentrated 
in three fields: Education, health, and hospital 
services. In education, nonprofit institutions at 
every level, and particularly at the college and uni- 
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versity level, have likewise demonstrated a high 
order of flexibility in rising to new challenges and 
opportunities. Several of the country’s leading 
universitleti developed new organizations to cope 
with the very large research and development pro- 
grams financed by the Federal Government. 
Many others adjusted their conventional depart- 
mental structure to make room for a vast expan- 
sion in their research and training. Graduate 
instruction in the sciences was transformed as a 
consequence of these changes. 

In the field of medical care, a new structure was 
developed to provide insurance for hospital costs 
and quickly expanded to include professional serv- 
ices in hospitals. Few established industries have 
shown a faster record of growth. The voluntary 
hospital today is the fulcrum of the almost $40 bil- 
lion health and medical services industry. The 
innovations in Blue Cross, Blue Shield, commer- 
cial insurance, and nonprofit hospitals together 
with the new relations that have come to be estab- 
lished between governments and nonprofit hos- 
pitals, both m pa 3 nng for welfare patients and for 
assisting in construction, have underpinned the 
expansion in this sector. The crucial findmg is 
that these innovations in the nonprofit sector have 
enabled the consumer to buy more health and med- 
ical services from both profit-seeking and nonprofit 
suppliers. Consequently, the rapid expansion of 
the industry has been supported primarily by en- 
larged private expenditures and facilitated by the 
new patterns of insurance. Nowhere can one find 
a clearer example of the interplay between inno- 
vation in enterprise structure and economic 
expanmon. 

While the most important transformation in 
nonprofit enterprise occurred in education and 
health services, there are a great many other ex- 
amples of new activities — those carried on by trade 
associations, nonprofit clubs, cooperative housing 
ventures, community development agencies, the 
^^^heatrical and musical groups— -which contributed 
to quickening the economic pace. 

The authors believe that the impact of the ac- 
tivities of nonprofit institutions on the private sec- 
tor of the economy, as well as on the economy as a 
whole, has been, on occasion, of fundamental sig- 
nificance. Existing industries became obsolescent 
and new industries were established as a result 
of major breakthroughs in research in nonprofit 
institutions. 



The influence and impact of changes also work 
in the opposite direction. Changes in the private 
enterprise sector are helping to transform the na- 
ture of nonprofit iustitutions. Marked changes 
are under way in the structure and functioning of 
many nonprofit institutions, particularly as more 




large-scale philanthropic gifts to the sale of serv- 
ices. Perhaps the most important observation, ac- 
cording to the authors, is that the government and 
nonprofit sectors and the business sector are be- 
coming so interdependent that the differences 
among them are frequently more legal than eco- 
nomic. Many nonprofit organizations are di- 
rectly involved in the production of services that 
are basic to the successful operation of both the 
profit sector and government; and in many in- 
stances they operate very much like private en- 
terprises except for the advantages that aCvCrue to 
them from tax exemption, which they usually re- 
turn to the public by establishing a lower price 
scale. 



Prospects for Future Change 

The identification of the major factors that con- 
tribute to the growth of the not-for-profit sectors 
is important to the authors’ discussion of prospects 
for future change in the years that lie ahead. 

It is apparent that the New Deal stance toward 
enlarged functions for government at all levels, 
but particularly State and local governments, was 
reaffirmed after World War II. Included in 
these tasks assigned to government were longer 
periods of compulsory education, public works, 
and regional development. More recently, in ad- 
dition to other broadened goals, government has 
had to cope with growing urbanization and in- 
creased concentrations of population. These de- 
velopments have forced State and local govern- 
ments to do more to create and mainta.in a tolerable 
environment within which more and more people 
can live, work, and play. 

The growth in population and its concentration 
are likely to continue. The authors also believe 
that the forces that have operated since the early 
1930’s to increase the economic activities of gov- 
ernment are likely to persist in the years ahead. 
But two caveats are in order. First, the tre- 
mendous expansion in employment and in public 
education is not likely to continue at the same rate 
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unless birth rates rapidly rise again or unless the 
opportunities for adulit education are vastly en- 
larged. Second, the large contribution of the 
Federal Government to employment through its 
defense and related programs may level off if the 
international situation eases. New programs may 
be fashioned to take their place, but without them, 
the authors cannot postulate the growth of the 
governmental sectors at the same rate as in the re- 
cent past. 

According to the authors, the situation is less 
clear with regard to the nonprofit sector. The 
probability of a continuing high rate of growth at 
all levels of nonprofit education appears likely. 
And this may be true also for health and medical 
services, although evidence is accumulating that 
established methods of payment may not support a 
continuing rapid growth. Nevertheless, non- 
profit enterprise is likely to continue to grow at a 
rate no slower than in the recent past, particularly 
if government makes increasing use of nonprofit 
institutions in the furtherance of its programs. 

The authors conclude that since the not-for- 
profit sectors have played an important part m the 
operation of our contemporary economy, prospects 
for future change pose questions of policy that re- 
late to the relative progress of the private sector 
and the not-for-profit sectors. They note that in 
our pluralistic economy there is a constant feed- 
back between the growth of the three sectors. Ex- 
pansion in one almost inevitably stimulates ex- 
pansion in the other. Therefore, a first question 
is to consider what might be done to stimulate the 
growth of the private sector. Three directions for 
action suggest themselves : 

— ^The first is to shift more of the costs of in- 
novation from the private to the public sector 
through government suppoi’t of research on 
civilian products; 

— ^The second is to improve the mechanisms 
for obtaining joint action by the three sectors 
so that many existing barriers to private in- 
vestment can be removed. This would mean 
a wide range of efforts from speeding condem- 
nation procedures for construction projects to 
building up strong research and development 
centers through the combined efforts of busi- 
ness, nonprofit, and government organiza- 
tions; 

— ^The third is to encourage the private sector 
through subsidies and other devices to lirlart 



new enterprises, particularly in the service 
fields, which would use various groups of 
handicapped persons. 

There is considerably more that government 
might do to speed enterprise and employment. 
There are a great many services that the public 
would welcome if it could obtain them at a price 
is not proliibitiy^ — cl8SH8r End. SR-f 0 r cities- 
more adequate educational, health, and recreation- 
al services, and expanded cultural opportunities. 
If government relies to a greater degree than here- 
tofore on borrowing capital and charging fees, it 
will be better able to expand. But there are limits, 
to such an approach. A large-scale expansion of"' 
government-furnished services would depend to 
a great extent on public tolerance of higher taxes. 

The authors conclude their study with the fol- 
lowing admonition : the progress of our economy 
depends on the efficiency of each of its three 
sectors — ^private, nonprofit, and government — and 
on cooperation and complementary action among 
them. No sector by itself can provide all of the 
jobs that will be required by our expanding labor 
force. The Nation has no option but to strive to- 
ward the accomplishment of a satisfactory level of 
employment. A responsible democracy adhering 
to its tradition and protective of its future wOl 
seek to provide jobs for all citizens who are 
capable of constructive work. Only such a democ- 
racy will be able to command the continuing 
support of its people. 

SNDUSTRIAL CHANGE AND ITS 
IMPACT ON MANPOWER 

In the preceding section, a study of changes in 
the composition of the American economy con- 
cludes that the rising importance of the not-for- 
profit sectors is transforming the Nation’s 
economic structure. While the changes described 
are primarily economic and social, they are in- 
trinsically related to the technological changes 
that also affect industry and society. Technologi- 
cal innovation depends upon an appropriate 
economic and social environment. The reverse is 
also true. 

Technological changes can result in significant 
changes in productivity, empl-^yment, and occupa- 
tional requirements, and because of these, they 
have important imolications for education, 
training, and mdustrial relations. The Depart- 
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ment’s research program seeks to identify, meas- 
ure, and evaluate the benefits and problems of 
c hang ing technology and to devise methods of 
anticipating both labor-generating and labor- 
displacing developments. 

The studies discussed in this section underscore 
the role of technological innovation in the contin- 
ued groT?th of the private sector of the economy. 
The first is a study of the impact of electronic data 
processing (EDP) in a major white-collar indus- 
try — ^insurance ; the second reports the outlook and 
implications of numerical control (N/C) of 
machine tools, a new technolc^ that is being in- 
troduced in metalworking. The final study is an 
mKperimentai and demonstration project which 
analyzes methods of forecasting the impact of 
technology on manpower needs. 

Automation In Insurance 

In order to determine the esctent of computer 
usage, a mail survey was conducted of over 400 
insurance companies which accounted for about 90 
percent of industry employment.* Detailed in- 
formation was collected in a second survey of 
computer users to determine the extent and pace of 
adoption of electronic data processing over the 
past decade, probable future developments, and 
f.bftir implication for emplo 3 unent and occupa- 
tional requirements. Data were collected con- 
cerning past, present, and planned computer 
equipment and applications, occupations affected 
by EDP, future e3q)ectations concerning the major 
occupational groups in the company, and extent 
of shift work in the EDP unit. 

Tixis survey shows that insurance companies 
with over 80 percent of total industry employment 
(currently over 890,000) had installed computers 
hy 1963. Companies with another 5 percent of 
industry employment had ordered computers or 
were using computer service bureaus. Computers 
may ’ e used for a wide variety of insurance office 
functions, but generally only a few of the possible 
applications have been made in each company, and 
the integration (or consolidation) of separate ap- 
plications into a total system has moved slowly. 

In the future, companies plan to utilize their 
electronic data processing complex more fully by 

* Impact of Ofltoe Automation in the Insurance Industry (Wash- 
ington: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1965), BuUetin 1468. 



bringing all nmjor functions within a master 
EDP system, thus eliminating once-fragmented 
files and the attendant multiple handling. At 
the same time, companies are moving toward link- 
ing their many field offices and agencies more 
closely with the home office EDP ^stem, through 
rapid data transmission by telephone and tele- 
graph circuits. Lastly, insurance companies are 
simplifying the input end of recordkeeping by 
installing optical scanners which automatically 
read information off such forms as premium bills,* 
and prepare it for subsequent computer accounting. 

EMPLOYfMENT EFFECTS OF EDP 

Survey results suggest that after companies ac- 
quired EDP, their office staff continued to grow 
but at a slower pace. Office employment continued 
to expand in computerized companies because of 
the increased volume of business. It grew, how- 
ever, at a constant rate in companies which had 
recently installed computers; and at a declining 
rate in companies with 5 years or more of com- 
puter experience. It is reasonable to assume that 
these experienced computer users had completed 
their major conversion work and realized labor- 
saving results. On the other hand, companies with 
relatively new EDP ^sterns were still in various 
stages of conversion and adjustment. In the next 
few years, these companies will be likely to experi- 
ence the same cutback in the rate of office staff 
growth as the pioneering computer users, whose 
office staff may cease growing entirely. 

Survey responses identified three occupational 
groups in which EDP caused decline in employ- 
ment: Punch-card tabulating equipment opera- 
tors, calculating machine operators, and routine 
recordkeeping clerks. In the future, it appears 
that keypunch openings may be reduced some- 
what if expectations concerning automatic 
reading equipment are fulfilled. Eemaining tab- 
ulating equipment operator jobs are expected to 
decline considerably. Clerical jobs in field offices 
may decline as a result of data transmission to and 
from the home office computer. 

There were about 19,000 people working in elec- 
tronic data processing units at the time of the 
survey (1963). They accounted for about 4 per- 
cent of total office staff in computerized compa- 
nies. About one-fifth were in the planning group, 
systems analysis and programing; about one- 
seventh were computer and peripheral equipment 
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operators; and slightly over a fifth were clerical 
workers (scheduling clerks, tape librarians, cod^g 
clerks, secretaries) . The largest single group was 
keypunch operators, who comprise 37 percent of 
the ED? unit’s staff. Those companies which in- 
stalled EDP before 1957, and which have a full 
complement of EDP workers now, have drawn 
over 70 percent of this staff from inside the com- 
pany. More than half the companies in the sur- 
vey expected that EDP pl annmg staff would be 
expanded during the period 1963-66, citing fur- 
ther computer applications and developmental 
work on total systems as their reasons. 

JOB OUTLOOK iN INSURANCE 

The study points out that insurance office em- 
ployment will probably continue to grow over the 
next decade, but at a much slower rate than m the 
past. On the other hand, employment of insur- 
ance salesmen, who are not significantly affected by 
EDP, will grow faster. Factors which are con- 
tributing to growth in insurance services and em- 
ployment are rising population (especially in the 
young, family-forming age groups) ; increased au- 
tomobile and home ownership; and the growing 
complexity of legal and economic relationships be- 
tween individuals and busines>ses. Markets for 
both personal and property insurance are expand- 

. - 

Kapid growth of office jobs in insurance, in the 
past, has provided many new openings each year 
for young girls graduating from high school. In 
the future, these entry clerical ]obs will be less nu- 
merous, although the number of young women 
entering the labor force is increasing. In some 
cities, where insurance office employment accounts 
for a signifilcant proportion of the clerical work 
force (Des Moines; Hartford; Omaha; Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Portland, Me.; and Springfield, HI.), 
this early warning may be useful in counseling 
high school students. 

Since the recruitment of young high school grad- 
uates is expected to taiier off, high labor turnover — 
which provided the basis for attrition policies in 
adjusting the office work force to automation — 
may no longer be as useful in reducing excess office 
staff as it has been in the past. As EDP is ex- 
tended to additional areas, problems of adjust- 
ment are likely to become more complex. 



This study deals with a key technical innovation, 
still in a relatively early stage of development ^d 
commercial use, in the important metalworking 
industries of the economy.® The study was based 
on information obtained through a review of trade 
and iechnical publications and through discussions 
with producers and users of numerical control, and 
union officials. 

Numerical control constitutes an advanced tech- 
nique of operating machine tools automatically by 
means of coded instructions recorded in advance 
on punched cards or on magnetic or paper tape. 
Fed into a grstem of interpreting-control devices, 
the information from tape or card can, with little 
human assistance, control the sequence of machin- 
ing operations, selection of the proper tool, speed 
and feed, flow of coolant, and machine positions. 
Once developed, the coded information— which is 
sometimes prepared with the help of a computer — 
can be stored for future use or used on another 
machine elsewhere to produce an identical part. 
Numerical control represents a challenging alter- 
native to conventional machining techmques. 



OUTLOOK FOR GROWTH 

The report indicates that industry has been 
ordering numerically controlled machine tools in 
increasing numbers since the mid-1950’s when N/ C 
became commercially available. A total of 3,365 
N/C machine tools were shipped by producers to 
domestic users between the begiiming of 1954 and 
the end of 1963, with about 64 percent of these 
shipped in 1962 and 1963. About 55 percent of all 
the N/C machine tools were shipped to six major 
industries engaged in small batch metalworking 
production: aircraft, metalworking machinery, 
special industrial machinery, general industrial 
machinery, machme shops, and construction equip- 
ment. xvvei^ major metalworking mdustry, how- 
ever, has at least one numerically controlled 
machine tool. Some experts foresee 12,000 instal- 
lations of N/C by 1967. However, even when this 
optimistic estimate is reached, N/C machine tools 



* Outlook for Numerical Control of Machine Toole (Washing- 
ton: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of lAbor Statistics, 
1966), Bulletin 1437. 
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wlU still represent but a small fraction — about 1 
percent — of all machine tools presenthp installed. 

Numerical control makes possible substantial re- 
ductions in imit labor requirements, depending on 
the complexity of the design of a part, numLber of 
parts product, number and type of operations 



Some examples cited in the report disclose unit 
labor savings of 25 to 80 percent over conventional 
methods, resulting from various factors. One nu- 
merically controlled tool can replace several con- 
ventional tools and their operators, while tooling 
and setup time is reduced because tape controls 
virtually replace the use of jigs and fixtures. 
Machining time is shortened since the operator no 
longer has to interrupt the work cycle to adjust 
the machine or to recheck the blueprint for infor- 
mation, and time to repair rejects and inspect part® 
is greatly reduced because of the greater accuracgr 
in reproduction of parts. Although maintenance, 
planning, and programing increase man-houm, 
they are usually more than offset by labor savings 
in the other operations. 



Eiiffi^LOYMIENT OUTLCCK 

The study points out that reduced labor require- 
ments per unit of output made possible by nu- 
merical control imply the possibility of a slacken- 
ing in the longrun growth of employment in the 
metalworking sector, but the full extent of the 
manpower impact is difficult to measure. It de- 
pends on such factors as the future levels of metal- 
working output, the speed with which numerical 
control is introduced, and the changing unit labor 
requirements made possible by continuing im- 
provements in this new technology. Such factors 
will also determine the extent of the impact nn the 
growth in employment of each machining occu- 
pation, but some occupations are likely to be af- 
fected more than others. On balance, the outlook 
is for continued growth. 

OccT'pations required for conventional machin- 
ing-part designers, method planners, tooling 
men, and machine tool operators — are still needed 
for numerical control, but their functions, relative 
level of skill requirements, anci decision making 
responsibilities change. A new occupation of 
“part programed’ has been created to work out the 
instructions which are punched onto the control 
tape or cards in code. Since much of the work 



required of an operator of a conventional machine 
tooHs carried out autdinatically by coded tape in- 
structions, the duties of an openalor of a N/C 
machine tool tend to become monitoring and watch- 
ing, but with added responsibility because of the 
much higher cost of equipment. Maintenance be- 
(•QTYioa xnoro importEnt in terms of 
ments and responsibility, requiring the servicing 
Ox the electronic circuitry as well as the tool’s me- 
chanical structure. 

Thus the tasks and skills associated with 
numerical control require the development of new 
training or retraining programs. Currently, 
training is provided primarily by producers and 
users of equipment and usually involves retrain- 
ing conventional machining workers. Although 
the next few years will not bring a tmiversal 
changeover, the move to N/C is gaining momen- 
tum. Between the end of 1963 and of 1967, the 
study estimated, more than 50,000 persons will 
have had to be trained in programing, machine 
operation, and maintenance. The study under- 
scores the advisability for vocational schools, ap- 
prenticeship programs, technical institutes, and 
other training institutions to consider incorporat- 
ing instruction in munerical control into their 
curriculums. 

As the diffusion of numerical control affects 
wider areas of employment, unions and manage- 
ment may find it necessary to give greater atten- 
tion to measures for advance notice and prepara- 
tion ; for avoiding layoffs, for easing the 
burden of displacement, and for facilitating new 
employment for displaced workers. Moreover, 
changes in manufacturing practices stemming 
from widening introduction of numerically con- 
trolled machine tools may pose a variety of ques- 
tions for collective bargaining, notably determina- 
tion of wage levels and wage criteria for new jobs, 
necessaiy revisions in incentive plans, jurisdic- 
tional problems, and means and standards of 
selection of personnel for new jobs. 



TECHNOLOGICAL FORECASTING 

As technology progresses, some occupations are 
eliminated, others decline in importance; new oc- 
cupations come into existence, job content changes, 
and new skills are required. Educators and others 








concerned with planning training programs need 
information about present and future job oppor- 
tunities and requirements in our rapidly changing 
society. Such information would be valuable to 
industry and unions, for school ^stem program 
and curriculum planning, and for pro^^ram and 
nohcv develonment within the Denartment of 

a: “ “V ' X - * 

Labor. 

In January 1965, an experimental and demon- 
stration project was launched by the Department 
of Labor as part of its continuing efforts to refine 
and improve its methods of determining the impact 
of technology on manpower needs. Two industries 
and an industrial function common to many in- 
dustries were studied in depth. They were the 
health services industry and the telephone indus- 
try, and design and drafting. 

The objectives of the industry studies were: 
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1. To test and evaluate the effectiveness of an 
interview-oriented approach to forecasting and 
measuring the impact of technological change on 
manpower needs; and 

2. To identify the likely impact of technological 
change on manpower in selected industries during 
the next 10 years. 

Specifically, the study was designed to test the 
use of eirfensive industry interviews to determine 
whether this technique could provide manpower 
forecasts accurate enough to serve as an early 
warning of impending change. 

The mformation and insights gained through 
interviews with employers, union representatives, 
equipment manufacturers, and others qualified to 
estimate technological change were combined vnth 
statistical and other data obtained from secondary 
sources. Informed estimates and value judgments 
were used to supplement the statistical informa- 
tion where necessary. Significant technical de- 
velopments were identified, the rates at which 
these are expected to be introduced were projected, 
and the manpower implications were assessed. 
Finally, projections relating to employment, occu- 
pations, skills, and job content during the 1965-75 
period were made. 

Among the important questions that were con- 
sidered relating to technological change as a fac- 
tor in manpower forecasts were; (1) How does 
technology affect manpower needs — in terms of 
overall industry employment, occupational shifts. 






and akill and job content requirements; (2) what 
methods can be used to forecast the manpower im- 
pact of technology — ^to relate technological change 
to future manpower needs; and (3) what type of 
information about this impact is available and how 
useful is it ? The results of this special demonstra- 
tion program provide substantial clues for use in 
the further exploration of methods of analyzing 
and presenting information about the likely im- 
pact of technology on manpower needs during the 
next 10 years. Some of the technological changes 
studied and the kinds of questions about manpower 
impact raised during this program are discussed 
bdlow. 

According to the study, changes in future man- 
power requirements in the health service industry * 
are most likely to come from technological devel- 
opments that reflect innovations in methods of 
caring for patients. The developments that will 
affect the Lidustry’s manpower needs during the 
next 10 years are clearly evident and many, in fact, 
are already being introduced in health service es- 
tablishments. They fall into the following cate- 
gories: (1) Equipment and techniques used in 
diagnosis and patient care; (2) developments af- 
fecting hospital supply and services; (3) improve- 
ments in hospital i:^ormation handling ; and (4) 
improvements in the organization and design of 
health facilities. 

The study revealed that the development of 
automatic laboratory equipment is especially sig- 
nificant. Many new items of equipment, including 
computers and other advanced electronic equip- 
ment, are now being introduceid. It is estimated 
that 25 to 50 percent of the laboratory workload in 
most medium-sized and large hospitals has now 
been turned over to automatic instruments, and 
that in 10 years this figure will climb to 75 percent. 
These devices will not substantially affect the ^ydll 
requirements of laboratory personnel although the 
ratio of medical technologists to laboratory assist- 
ants is expected to increase. The productivity of 
laboratory personnel will be substantially in- 
creased, permitting a smaller projected addition in 
personnel to handle the very large expected in- 
crease in the numbers, kinds, and complexity of 
tests. While this laborsaving effect of automated 



* “Technology and Manpower In the Health Servlcei Industry, 
1965-75” (Washington: D.S. Department of Labor, Manpower 
Adminlotration, Offlco of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Re- 
search, In process). 
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equipment will only partially offset the continu- 
ing shortage of mescal technologists, it will free 
highly trained persons from the drudgery involved 
in manual procedures and release them for new 
and important tests and more difficult patient 
problems. 

TTia identiffed many new occupations and 
specialties emerging in the health service industry. 
These include electronic data processing specialists 
of various kinds, inhalation therapists, prosthetic 
technicians, medical electronic engineers and tech- 
nicians, and ward supply technicians. Training 
programs for several of these occupations have 
already been initiated and more will be needed to 
meet the demand during the next decade. 

According to the study, technological change in 
the telephone industry is expected to continue to 
result in productivity increases and occupational 
shifts.® In spite of a nearly 75 percent increase 
anticipated in the number of telephone calls be- 
tween 1964 and 1975, the number of telephone oper- 
ators will rise only slightly — and although the 
operator’s job content will continue to change as 
a result of the new innovations, the skill level re- 
quired will remain essentially the same. However, 
because of the need to replace women who leave 
the occupation, the number of job opportunities is 
expected to be relatively large. On the other hand, 
the new electronic switching systems which will be 
introduced over the next decade operate on prin- 
ciples quite different from those used in existing 
switching ^sterns, and the skill and training re- 
quirements for some central office maintenance and 
repair men will change significantly. In spite of 
some rise in productivity, the need for these per- 
sons will increase by more than 10 percent by 1975 
A much higher level of skill and extensive elec- 
ironies training will be required to handle non- 
routine equipment repairs, but at the same time the 
self-diagnostic features of the new equipment will 
require a lower skill level of many other central 
office repair personnel. 

In the design and d^'afimg area^ the researchers 
found that a number of important innovations are 



* “Technology and Kanpower in the Telephone Industry, 196P- 
76” (Washington : U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Admin- 
istration, Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Research, 
inproceas). 

* **Technology and Manpower in Design and Drafting, 1965— 
76” (Washington: U.S. Department of I/abor, Manpower Ad- 
ministration, Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Re- 
search, in process). 



being introduced. These include the electronic 
computer, manually and automatically controlled 
drafting machines, cathode ray tube scanners and 
recorders, microfilm devices, and graphic man- 
machine consoles. Although the utilization of 
each of these developments will have some impact 
on manpower requirements, the major effects upon 
draftsmen and engineers will result from the use 
of time-shared computer systems which can both 
accept and produce graphical information. Sys- 
tems of this kind will still be in limited operational 
use 1975. Thus, the need for draftsmen will 
continue to rise over the next decade with little 
change in job content as a direct result of the 
introduction of these technological changes; alter 
1975, however, when the full impact of time- 
shared, graphics computer systems is felt, the need 
for draftsmen is likely to be reduced substantially. 
The specific effects of these ^sterns upon engineers 
are less clear at this time, but many believe these 
developments will introduce a new era in engi- 
neeringdesign. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The studies discussed in this chapter describe 
the manpower implications of some important 
economic and technological trends in the Ameri- 
can economy. These changes are opening up new 
emplojTment opportunities and creating new types 
of jobs. At the same time, technical advances are 
displacing some workers and have rendered some 
occupations obsolete. 

The current expansion of the not-for-profit sec- 
tors of the economy stems largely from the grow- 
ing need for more and better education and health 
seiiwices and a more tolerable environment within 
wliich an expanding population can work and live. 
Moreover, the not-for-profit sectors play a 
strategic role in stimulating techmeal advances 
in the profit sector through their training of pro- 
fe ssional and technical manpower. 

Manpower changes brought about by technologi- 
cal developments, can be foreseen with a fair degree 
of accuracy for a period of at least 5 and in most 
cases 10 years ahead. And it appears that much 
valuable information needed to establish programs 
for facilitating manpower adjustment (jan be 
gained, by studying and evaluating current man- 
power changes. 
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MANPOWER 

RESEARCH 

PROGRAMS 



Estimates of Future 
Manpower Requirements 



A major element of continuing manpower re- 
search activity has, been to provide projections of 
future manpower requirements. Such proj ections 
are necessary as a useful framework for many 
types of progr8»ms, including the planning of 
education, vocational guidance, and training for 
young workers and the development of other 
Government programs to meet changing 
occupational requirements. 

In the Depa rtment of I^abor, work on manpower 
projections has been centered largely in the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. Several parts of the 
Bureau’s program contribute to the development 
of these projections. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ current projec- 
tions of employment by industry and occupation 
have been based primarily on the occupational 
outlook research program. Under this program, 
the Bureau produces the OccufaiPAmal Ovtlooh 
Ecmdhook and related publications and conducts 
studies of employment trends in the various indus- 
tries, factors affecting the demand for each indus- 
try’s product, and the outlook for employment. 
Extensive interviews are conducted with industry 
leaders to evaluate developments in market de- 
mand and changing occupational requirements 



within the industry. Data on the occupational 
composition of all industries are ^stematically 
compiled in an occupation-industry matrix for the 
United States, and this is used to ^imate current 
and projected employment in each industry by 
occupation. 

The Bureau’s research on technological change 
is designed to provide information on a number 
of key topics: The nature of the impending 
changes in equipment, products, processes, and 
materials; the current status of these innovations; 
economic ad vantages and disadvantages of the 
change ; possible trends in usage over the next 2, 5, 
or 10 years; implications for labor productivity, 
collective bargaining, and manpower planning. 

More recently, the Department has participated 
in the Interagency Growth Study Project, cur- 
rently exploring the implications of alternative 
rates and patterns of economic growth on a num- 
ber of problem areas, particularly problems of 
manpower utilization. Guidance for the Growth 
Project is provided by an interagency coordinat- 
ing committee, chaired by a representative of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. Central staff for 
the project is located in the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. A major emphasis of the current program 
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is the development of projections of the economy 
to 1970 under alternative assumptions regarding 
rates and patterns of growth. 

The projections use the latest input-output 
tables prepared by the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, U.S. Department of Commerce, as the 
fi* *QTn0W(yr]r fop tll0 TI 1 SS 8 tsJ>l0S sllOW 

the sales and purchases among all industries in the 
economy and can be used to trace the direct and 
indirect impact of an initial change in demand on 
all sectors of the economy.^ 

An essential characteristic of the projections 
is that employment is directly and explicitly 
linked to detailed projections of demand by prod- 
uct, service, and industry of origin. Thus, the 
projected structure of demand — ^the demands for 
consumption, investment, government expendi- 
tures for goods and services, and the net exports — 
is converted by use of input-output relationships 
into projections of direct and indirect industry 
output requirements. The industry output esti- 
mates provide the basis, along with projections of 
hours of work and industry productivity, for esti- 
mating industry employment requirements. 

Some of the preliminary results of the industry 
and occupation projections are included in the 
Manpower Outlook section of the 1966 Manpower 
Report of the Preddent.^ These findinp;s, how- 
ever, show only one of many possible patterns 
w][iich are consistent with high employment in 
1970 — others resulting from different unemploy- 
ment assumptions and patterns of final demand 
and implying somewhat different distribution of 
employment are being developed. A report cov- 
ering the various projections will be released later 
in 1966. 

One of the significant findings of the prelimi- 
nary projections is that in the crucial area of 
manufacturing —the major source of blue-collar 
employment — ^the prospects are for moderate 
increases in employment which, although not 
as large as the substantial gains of 1965, reflect a 
reversal of the i957-1963 period when there was 
no mcrease at all. 

During the past year, in addition to the infor- 
mation included in the 1966 Manpower Report of 
the President^ two major publications based on the 



^ Se« Jack Alterman, “Interindustry Employment Requirements,” 
Monthlv Labor Review, July 1965, pp. 841-850 ; and '‘Studies of 
Long-Term Economic Growth," Monthly Labor Review, August 
1966, pp. 938-987. 

’See the 1966 Manpower Report (Washington: U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor), pp, 89-45. 



research program described above have been issued. 
The first was prepared for the National Commis- 
sion on Technology, Automation, and Economic 
Progress and will be published as an appendix 
volume to the Oommission’ls report in the spring of 
1966.® The report represents a single comprehen- 
sive evaluation of the effect of economic chan^’e on 
manpower requirements by industry and occupa- 
tion for the United States. By looking ahead for 
10 years, it provides an “early warning” of the im- 
pact of economic forces upon the various types of 
occupational skills. 

Another recent Departmental study appraises 
many major changes in technology and evaluates 
their effects on patterns of employment and issues 
requiring labor-management adjustment.^ Forty 
major industries with close to 60 percent of the 
nonfarm employment are covered. The emphasis 
is on identifying and analyzing major new proc- 
esses, machines, products, or materials that will 
probably have an impact over the next 5 to 10 years 
in an early stage of application. 

1975 MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS . 

Among the significant findings in the report pre- 
pared for the Automation Commission were the 
following: 

1. Given the projected growth of the labor 
force, the assumptions made imply that 88.7 mil- 
lion persons would be gainfully employed m 1975, 
about 18.3 million more than m 1964 — an average 
mcrease of nearly 1.7 million annually. (This 
compared with an average annual employment 
mcrease of 1.1 million between 1960 and 1965, and 
1.8 million between 1964 and 1965.) 

2. While it is possible to assume a variety of 
patterns of economic growth, depending on shifts 
ia investment and consumer expenditure patterns 
and changes of emphasis in Government programs, 
the type of economy projected in this report is 
one characterized bv an extension of the basic 
patterns which developed in the postwar period. 
Farm employment is expected to decline by about 
1 million and all other employment is expected to 

’“America’s Industrial and Occupational Manpower Require- 
ments, 1964-75,” being prepared by the U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau ot Labor Statistics as a supplement to Technology and 
the American Economy (Washington: National Commission on 
Technology, Automation, and Economic Progress, January 1966). 

* “Technological Trends in Major American Industries,” (Wash- 
ington ; U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Lal'mr Statistics), 
BuUetin 147i4, in process. 
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increasd by more than 19 million, for a net employ- 
ment gain of 18.3 million. For nonfarm goods- 
producing industries— manufacturing, mining, 
and construction — a moderate increase in man- 
power requirements ® of 17 percent is projected, a 
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17-year period, 1947 to 1964. Kequirements in 
the service-producing sector as a whole — trade, 
finance, goyemment, services, and transportation 
and public utilities — are expected to increase more 
rapidly (by 38 percent) , and also somewhat faster 
than over the past l7-year period. 

3. The effect of these industry employment 
trends will be to continue recent trends in the indus- 
trial composition of the economy. Government 
and services will increase sharply as a percent of 
the total; contract construction and trad3 will 
also increase their share. On the other hand, the 
relative importance of manufacturing and trans- 
,^K>rtation and public utilities will decline slightly, 
and the r^ative size of agriculture and mining 
will continue to decline sharply. Taking the 
broad goods and services sectors as a whole (and 
including agriculture, with its self-employed as 
well as its wage and salary workers, in the former 
sector) ,.the goods sector will decline from about 41 
percent of all jobs in 1964 to 36 percent in 1975 ; the 
service sector will increase its share of manpower 
requirements from 59 to 64 percent. (If self- 
employed persons in nonagricultural industries 
were added to the above comparison, the services 
sector would have a slightly larger share in both 
years.) 

4- The occupational requirements of the econ- 
omy will change substantially as a result of both 
the differential growth rates of industries and the 
technological developments and other factors af- 
fecting the occupational requirements of each in- 
dustry. Concern has been expressed that the im- 
pact of technological and industrial change will 
drastically curtail employment opportunities for 
less skilled workers. The principal conclusion of 
this study, which takes into account the major 
technological changes in American industry that 
can be identified and makes a careful appraisal of 
their potential effects on employment, is that the 
overall dema/nd for leas sidled workers wiU not 



• It shouia be noted that the foUowlng discussion of Industry 
emf'loyment trends Is geared to estimates of wage and salary 
employment, whereas tht overaU figure's on farm and nonfarm 
employment ’cited above relate to total employment, Including 
wage and salary workers, private household workers, the self- 
employed, and unpaid family workers. 



decrease over this ll-year ‘penod^ althoviffh will 
decline somewhat as a percentage of th^^ toted. 
Needs for laborers (except farm and mine) in 1975 
will be roughly the same as in 1964, although they 
will decrease from 6.2 to 4.2 percent of total man- 
nower reciuirements. About 3.2 milhon additional 
service workers will be required, and their share of 
total jobs will rise from 13.2 percent to 14.1 per- 
cent. Nearly 2 million more operatives will be 
needed; their share will, however, decline from 
18.4 percent to 16.7 percent. An overall decline 
of more than 900,000 in the employment of farm- 
workers is expected and the share of farm ^obs 
in the total is expected to decline from 6.3 percent 
to 3.9 percent. 

The greatest increase will be for professional 
and technical workers ; more than 4^^ milhon ad- 
ditional personnel will be required. The white- 
collar group as a whole is expected to expand by 
nearly two-fifths and to constitute 48 percent of 
all manpower requirements in 1976. The blue- 
collar occupations are expected to expand at less 
than half this rate, and will make up about 34 
percent of all requirements. A rapid expansion 
in requirements for service workers is antici- 
pated — ^a 35 percent increase in employment. 

5. These changes in occupational requirements 
have significant implications for certain groups in 
the labor force. 

Non/wTiite worJeers are disproportionately con- 
centrated in less skilled occupations that now have 
higher-than-average unemployment rates and that 
are not expected to grow as rapidly as the more 
skilled occupations. If nonwhites do not gain ac- 
cess to white-collar jobs and skilled jobs at a faster 
rate than they have in recent years, they will con- 
tinue to have more serious unemployment problems 
than white workers. 

Towng workers^ another group with high un- 
employment rates, are also concentrated in the 
slower growing less skilled occupations. The sup- 
ply of young workers will grow faster in the next 
decade than the labor force as a whole. If we are 
to avoid continued high unemployment rates for 
youth, industi*y may have to take such steps as 
using younger workers as aides or assistants to the 
relatively more scarce, mature and experienced 
workers, or promoting them faster to more skilled 
jobs. 

"WoTfien workers^ on the other hand, although 
they too are increasing faster than the labor force 
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as a whole, are already concentrated in the more 
rapidly growing white-collar occupations. If no 
changes take place in their proportionate share of 
jobs in the various occupations, they will have no 
more serious employment problems than they now 
have. It should be noted, however, that men are 
increasingly competing for some of the jobs women 
have traditionally held in such occupations as 
teaching, social work, and library work. 

TRENDS IN TECHNOLOGY 

Among the significant findings in the study of 
technological trends in major American industries 
were the following: 

1. Computerization of data processing will con- 
tinue to be introduced in many industries. First 
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used commercially in 1951, digital computer ^s- 
tems numbered about 25,000 by mid-1965. In the 
future, major advances in auxiliary equipment, 
such as data communication systems and optical 
character recognition machines, will make it pos- 
sible to utilize more fully the tremendous potential 
of high-speed computers. Six industrial sectors 
currently have the bulk of the installations : Fed- 
eral Government, insurance, banks, aerospace, 
electrical machinery, and motor vehicle industries. 
Among office workers, electronic data processing 
(EDP) will reduce requirements per unit of out- 
put for employees engaged in repetitive routine 
work. At the same time, EDP requires new higher 
skilled jobs, such as programers, systems analysts, 
and console operators. 

2. Another rapidly developing area of tech- 
nology is the use of instrumentation of increasing 





complexity for measurement, sensing, clata acquisi- 
tion, and control. The study found new and in- 
creasing applications of instrumentation in such 
diverse industries as foundries, flour mills, motor 
freight depots, and cigaretto factories. In proc- 
essing plants the trend is toward greater centrali- 
zation of instrument readings and use of remote 
controls and computers. About 400 computers 
were installwi by early 1965 for process control in 
oil refineries, paper ...ills, textile finishing, steel, 
cement, and electric power plants, and oil pipelines. 

One effect of increasing instrumentation and 
process control is to transform the plant operator 
into a skilled watchman of control panels, with 
duties demanding patience, alertness to malfunc- 
tioning, and a sense of responsibility for costly 
equipment. 

3. Some remarkable advances in communica- 
tions are creating new products for the consumer 
and improved methods of business operation. 
Hapid copjdng machines, color television, video 
tape recorders, teaching machines, and inplant 
communication systems are some of the new prod- 
ucts from research and development activities in 
electronics. High-quality international communi- 
cations via communication satellites may have far- 
reaching impacts on the scale of business opera- 
tions. Progress in communications technology is 
opening up areas for employment growth, espe- 
cially for engineers and other highly trained per- 
sonnel involved in design, manufacture and 
utilization of electronic equipment. 

4. In the important metalworking sector, a 
number of improvements hold promise of greater 
productivity. Speed, power, and precision of 
metal cutting and metal forming tools are being 
constantly improved. Now concepts, such as 
numerical control and electrochemical and electri- 
cal discharge machining, which have been devel- 
oped largely as a result of research by the aero- 
space and electronics industries, will require 
extensive retraining for both supervisors and 
workers. 

5. Increased mechanization along traditionax 
lines will continue to be an important factor in 
raising productivity in many industries. Faster 
machine operation, larger size equipment, and 
automatic loading, unloading, and lubrication will 
reduce significantly the amount of labor required 
per imit of output. Textile, meatpacking, coal, 
construction, liunber, printing, and other ^dus- 



tries will be increasingly mechanized. As fabri- 
cating operations become highly mechanized, new 
ways are sought to achieve labor savings in ma- 
terials handling. Increasingly, the function of the 
factory worker becomes the patrolling of a battery 
of automatic machines, requiring him to be able 
to respond quickly to any breakdown in the flow 
of production. 

Extensive mechanical changes are also being in- * 
troduced in transportation industries. Kailroads 
are striving to win back traffic losses through use 
of expanded piggyback services faster trains, and 
specially designed freight cars. Practically all 
aircraft of scheduled airlines will be medium- and 
large-size jets by 1970. In water transportation, 
automated ships, container vessels, and more 
powerful engines are part of an extensive mod- 
ernization program. Ibese changes will probably 
result in continued rapid gains in vutput per 
man-hour in all modes of transportation. 

In energy and power production, substantial re- 
ductions in labor and capital requirements per unit 
of output could result from interchange of electric 
power on a regional basis. New energy sources 
and greater efficiency will continue to be developed 
to meet the ever-increasing demands ( j £ a highly 
urbanized economy. 

6. The development of new products, proc^ses, 
and materials continues to be an important aspect 
of technological change. From chemical research 
laboratories come a wide range of manmade mate- 
rials that compete with wood, steel, glass, paper, 
cotton, and leather. New processes, such as con- 
tinuous casting and the basic oxygen process in 
steel, are improved to yield lower costs. While 
such product innovation undoubtedly contributes 
to employment growth, it may also cause indust^al 
shifts, displacement, or readjustment difficulties 
for many workers. 

The two studies underscore the fact that virtu- 
ally all industries and occupations will be affected 
directly or indirectly by technological and other 
economic changes. The pace of change will be 
more rapid in some than in others, depending on 
the structure of the industry, nature of the occupa- 
tion, and many other factors. Automation vdll 
become increasingly important in many industries 
bat improved operations along more traditional 
lines of development will continue to affect the m- 
dustrial and occupational composition of the work 
force. 



Studies of this type can prove a valuable tool in 
planning education and training programs, in vo- 
cational guidance, and in the development of man- 
power policies by management, labor, and govern- 
ment — all directed to facilitating the adaptation 
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of American industry. To the extent that these 
studies can successfully project future trends, they 
can become an important factor in pointing the 
way to maintaining a high employment economy 
. ^thout the damaging effects of either shortages of 
critical skills or snrnlusefj of idle mannower. 
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In 1965, the I<abor Department supported a 
number of studies of manpower developments and 
prc^ams in foreign countries. These studies fo- 
cused on the active manpower programs of the 
countries of Western Europe where the stage of 
industrial development generally is comparable 
with that of the United States. 

Most countries of Western Europe have experi- 
enced spectacularly rapid rates of economic growth 
and extremely low unemployment rates in the last 
decade. However, pockets of unemployment exist 
in almost every country and there arc numerous 
manpower situations from which tiie United States 
may draw valuable lessons. The highly industrial- 
ized countries of Western Europe have faced a 
variety of manpower problems in recent /ears; 
Redundancy (a surplus of workers arising from 
the elimination of jobs) stemming from rapid in- 
dustrial change} the need for adaptations in voca- 
tional training programs; the retraining of those 
whose skills are inadequate for current jobs; the 
upgrading of slhiled workers to meet new demands ^ 
of industry; the resettlement of workers from de- 
pressed areas; and the bringing of jobs to workers 
in those areas. 

There has been little uniformity in the strategy 



with which these problenas were attacked, and 
therefore a variety of programs and policies deal- 
ing with manpower problems similar to our own 
are available for study and appraisal. 

Three comparative studies of manpower policy 
administration are discussed in this chapter. The 
first is a Department of Labor staff study of man- 
power policies and programs in five European 
countries, published early in 1966. The sewnd is 
a Department-financed study of apprenticeship 
practices and trends in nine countries by the Inter- 
national Vocational Training Information and Re- 
search Center, published by the International 
Labour Organisation in 1966. The third study, 
RetTOhVMng <md hcihor Marhet AdjustTMnt iu 
Western Europe^ is a review of the experience of 
seven European countries by Dr. Itfaiga7*et Gordon 
of the University of California, published by the 
Department of Labor in 1965. 

EUROPEAN MANPOWER POLICIES 

To give greater f ocus and direction to our own 
active manpower policy develooment, the analysis 
of manpower policies and programs in France, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, Sweden, and West 
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Grermany examined points of difference among the 
countries and the United States.' A minimum of 
attention was given to the political, economic, and 
social history of the countries, since the purpose 
was not to explain the reasons for differences. 
The relationship of manpower policy to economic, 
monetary, and training policies was examined. 
The organization of the manpower agencies and 
thei. relationships w^ith other governmental agen- 
cies, as well as their functions in the development 
of manpower policy, were also considered. Pri- 
mary attention was given to the aUHOvIOHo p6i*- 
formed by these agencies in implementing policies 
for developing manpower, creating jobs, and 
bringing the t ,vo together. 

The study revealed that manpower is frequently 
thft key element in national economic and social 
policy. Since the end of World War II, western 
industrial countries have faced dilemmas arising 
from the relationship of the goal of full employ- 
ment to other national objectives. Measures to 
achieve full and freely chosen employment often 
conflicted with, as well as complemented, efforts 
to reach other objectives. The effectiveness with 
which manpower was utilized and the adjustment 
made to technological, economic, and social change 
was a major determinant of the rate of economic 
growth, and, consequently, the level of employ- 
ment. On the other hand, rapid economic growth 
frequently changed the industrial and occupational 
composition of employment and unbalanced the 
demand and supply of manpower, particularly for 
specialized skills. Thus, when manpower is 
scarce, il\e maintenance of stable prices and favor- 
able trade balances may require rationalization 
of production and technological changes to obtain 
desired output of gc ?ds and services. 

Conflicts between manpower policy and other 
economic and social policies have led to accomoda- 
tion in most cotmtries, althojgh the method of 
arriving at that accommodation varies from coun- 
try to country. Monetary and fiscal policies have 
been shaped partly by employment considerations 
and have been used to promote full employment. 
Conversely, manpower policy has been built on 
flexible and positive progi*ams to both accelerate 
economic growth and overcome concomitant man- 
power dislocations. 

^“Manpowei^ Policy an^ Programs in Five Western Enropean 
Countries : Prance, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Sweden, and 
West Germany,” (Washington ; r.S. DepartmetiK of Labor, hi^an 
power Administraticn, Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, 
And Researcli), Manpower Research Bulletin No« 11, in process* 



The welding of manpower policy with other eco- 
nomic and social policies in most of the countries 
studied made possible an integrated approach to 
broad national objectives. With the stress on full 
employment as a national goal, manpower agen- 
cies were given a powerful voice in the formula- 
tion of economic and social policy. The methods 
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works are used in several of the countries to combat 
cyclical and seasonal declines in employment. 
Fiscal and monetary polic 3 » are applied in several 
countries at an early stage of economic downturns 
to stimulate job creation. 

Attention is given to the future demand for man- 
power and the availability of workers in attempt- 
ing to reach a balance between supply and de- 
mand. The employment service in most coun- 
tries plays a key role in matching workers and 
jobs. The manpower policies appear to reflect 
a belief that programs for upgrading manpower 
or creating jobs can be most efficient when sup- 
ported by a well-informed professional employ- 
ment service. The training of adults for 
employment has become a permanent part of the 
manpower program in each of the five countries, 
although the type and organization of the train- 
ing varies among the countries. 



Maiipower Administration 

The scope of authority given to manpower ad- 
ministrations varies among the European coun- 
tries, depending upon the nature of the manpower 
program and the governmental structure. 

A few brief observations on manpower policies 
in the several nations will highlight the varying 
natme of these programs. In Sweden, for exam- 
ple, maintaining a high level of employment is 
assigned top priority by a cortsensus of the Gov- 
ernment, the mafnr political parties, the trade 
unions, and the employers’ federations. Thus, al- 
thov gh Sweden is concerned with preserving its 
competitive position in world markets and with 
improving its high standard of living, it has 
tolerated mild inflation for the sake of full em- 
ployment. In the Netherlands, where interna- 
tional trade plays a vital rois in the economy, the 
annual economic review gives careful atteiition to 
full utilization ol manpower resources a pre- 
requisite of successful international competition. 
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Similarly, France has incorporated manpower ob- 
jectives into each of the four national economic 
plans adopted since 1947. In West Germany, 
problems of manpower adjustment incident to 
economic reconstruction and the al^orption of ref- 
ugees focused attention on manpower utilization 
as an element of economic and social policy. 
Great Britain has recently undertaken long-range 
economic programing in which a commitment to 
full employment plays a major part. 

Full employment ranks with rapid economic 
growth, stable prices, and a favorable balance of 
payments as a prime objective of economic policy 
in each of the European countries studied, and 
measures to achieve these goals appear to be some- 
what better coordmated in Europe than in the 
United States. The improvement of productivity 
and the better utilization of manpower through 
training and relocation, for example, are usually • 
regarded as essential tools of economic policy. 

Information developed from operating pro- 
grams and the results of research on manpower and 
labor force problems are used frc^juently by policy- 
makers at all levels in developing and adminis- 
tering manpower programs. Forecasts of avail- 
able manpo-wer and future requirements used in 
determining policy in some countries rest not only 
on demographic and employment trends, but on 
systematic accumulation of information on job 
vacancies and impending layoffs. Various sys- 
tems for reporting ^’ob vacancies have been devel- 
oped, and exchan. ) of employment and vacancy 
data between local offices is frequent. The man- 
power administrations of each of the countries 
make extensive use of local and national data on 
current and prospective employment. In Sweden, 
such information provides the signal required by 
the Labor Market Board before recommending 
selective monetary and fi^l measures to counter 
increases in unemployment. 

Concerned with the problem of redundancy, the 
European countries studied have developed var 
ious techniques for alerting the public employment 
services to impending labor displacements. Ad- 
vance notice of layoffs is usually required, and 
publicly supported training programs provide the 
retraining when workers lose their jobs through 
the introduction of new technology and plant con- 
version. Tnereasing recognition of the need to re- 
train redundant workers by public means is evi- 
dent in ail Western European countries. 
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Creating Jobs 

When the need arises, standby public works are 
used in three of the countries to offset cyclical or 
seasonal decreases in employment. In the Nether- 
lands, a special arm of the employment ?.arvice 
prepares and initiates projects wiiiCh will provide 
additional employment to combat seasonal unem- 
ployment. Many of the public works also are 
initiated when considered necessary by the employ- 
ment service to overcome cyclical unemployment. 
Similarly, in West Germany, unemployment in- 
surance funds may be used to pro^dde jobs on 
public works projects in lieu of making unem- 
ployment insurance payments. The Swedish La- 
bor Market Board controls the use of standby ap- 
propriations for public works, and may initiate 
projects ahead of schedule in either a seasonal or a 
cyclical downturn in employment. It may also 
delay the beginning of a scheduled project if there 
is a shortage of manpower for the work. 

There has been considerable experience in the 
use of incentives for economic development to en- 
courage the location of jobs in underdeveloped 
areas and discourage further growth in crowded 
urban areas. In Great Britain, the Board of 
Trade must approve the location of large, new, or 
expanded industrial establishments and can pro- 
vide some financial aid in certain locations. 

France uses a ^stem of loans, interest, subsidies, 
and tax incentives to guide industrial locations. 
In Great Britain, West Germany, and the Nether- 
lands, there are programs to encourage investment 
4 nd industrial growth in areas where manpower is 
available. In Sweden, the Labor Market Board 
can influence the location of industrial enterprise 
through its authority to approve loans, provide 
giants, and train labor. 

PViatching Workers and Jobs 

In addition to the program for attracting indus- 
try to areas where unemployment is relatively high, 
all of the European countries studied utilize meas- 
ures to induce workers in depressed areas to relo- 
cate where manpower is in demand. Both the 
Netherlands and Sweden provide special travel 
and subsistence allowances as inducements for tem- 
porarily unemployed persons to meet needs for sea- 
sonal labor m other areas. The Dutch are encour- 
aging the concept of full-time employment for 
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agricultural workers and are using their adult 
training program to give these workers skills 
whichi they can use both on and off the farm. 
Compensation from unemployment insurance 
funds helps to keep German construction workers 
on the employers’ payrolls during bad weather 
in the winter, rather than letting them become sea- 
sonally unemployed. 

In all of the countries studied, provisions are 
made for financial aid to unemployed workers who 
are willing to move to another area to take a job. 
There are allowances for travel expenses for the 
worker and his family, payments to cover the cost 
of moving household goods, and in some cases a re- 
settlement allowance to help defray the expenses of 
selling one home and buying another. The Swed- 
ish Government even purchases the homes of work- 
ers who move. In addition, several countries pro- 
vide an allowance for both the >7orker and his fam- 
ily to cover the added expense of maintaining two 
households if he cannot move his family promptly. 
Similar allowances are available in scleral of the 
countries for trainees who enroll in a training 
center away from their home area. The European 
Coal and Steel Community and«the European 
Economic Community have also prodded financial 
aid to improve workers’ geographical mobility. 

The key role in matching workers and jobs, 
however, falls to the employment service in all 
of the countries except France. Each country pro- 
vides vocational counseling to older workers 
through the employment service. Eeferring work- 
ers to training programs is as common a function 
as job placement. 

EUROPEAM APPRENTICESHIP 

The investigation of European Apprenticeship 
was prepared under contract with the .Department 
of Labor by a r^asearch team from the Interna- 
tional Vocational Training Infoi^i^tion and 
Eesearch Center (CIRF) and other sections of the 
Human Resources Development Department of 
the International Labour Orginisation (ILO), 
Geneva.^ 



2 European Apprentice%hip (Geneva : Intfraationsl Labour 
OrpanL^tion, Internatlocal Vocational Training Information and 
Reaearcb Center (CIRF). 1966), CIRF graph. Vol. 1, No. 2, 
for the U.S. Department of Labor, Ma'^povrer Administration, 
Oflice cf Manpower* Antbrncition and Tr:)ming. 



An active manpower policy focuses miajor atten- 
tion on the improvement of human resources, in- 
cluding the careful planning of the training of 
yoimg entrants to the labor force. This study of 
contemporary apprenticeship practices and trends 
in eight European countries (Austria, Czechoslo- 
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Germany, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and the 
United Kingdom) is concerned with training in 
companies regulated by contracts of apprentice- 
ship and supplemented by related instruction at 
school. The study sought information on the 
rules and conditions xti training of 2^/^ million 
boys and girls in these cotmtries and hov? the pro- 
grams are being influenced and adapted, to rapid 
technological changes. It is in these countries that 
most of the developments in apprenticeship 
schemes in Europe are taking place. For infor- 
mation the members of the study team contacted 
government authorities, employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, and public and private bodies con- 
cerned with vocational education and the appren- 
ticeship programs in the several countries. 

The employment of youth is be< 2 oming more of 
a problem in Europe as greater numbers of young 
people enter the labor force each year. All of the 
countries recently have increased their emphasis 
on basic education; some have added 1 year of 
compulsory schooling. The traditional ago for 
labor force entrance is affected by the rise in the 
legal school-leaving age and by the increase from 
8 to 9 years in the amount of required schooling. 
But most European yoimg people .still leave school 
before completing their secondary education. 

The CIRF-ILO research team investigating 
practices and trenois in European apprenticeship 
found that the prime aims of the apprenticeship 
programs are: The protection of youths against 
substandard training and the disruption of estab- 
lished wage standards through the use of lower- 
paid apprentices; the extension of general and 
technical education of youth to assure continued 
advancement; and the provision of vocational 
training. The newer concepts of apprenticeship 
call for a training period for a minimum of 3 years 
to give the youth time to grow from adolescence 
to adulthood and to bridge the transition from 
school to working life. 

T 8 essential nature of European apprentice- 
ship programs is not new and the basic principles 
have gained overall acceptance. Apprenticeship 
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B practices are internationally more standardizied 
than they were 30 years ago. 

All apprenticeship training, both theoretical and 
practical, is now given in almost all countries 
within the hours of a normal workweek. The de- 
tails of the apprenticeship, such as trade regula- 
tions, trade descriptions, standards of training, 
and programs of examinations and methodls of 
control, are spelled- out in the written contract. 
The apprenticeship contracts are regulated by 
public authorities and employers’ and workers’ 
association representatives, as they have been for 
many years. In many occupations the training 
programs and their administration have changed 
little over the years in spite of rapid technical, 
social, educational, and economic changes. 

Forces outside the apprenticeship systems are 
binning about changes which influence appren- 
ticeships. Because there has been a shortage of 
young people in all countries until recently, em- 
ployers have been willing to train apprentices in 
spite of the high costs. The population explosion 
has found the middle and secondary schools lack- 
ing space for a large proportion of European 
young people who wish to enter. Thus, a major- 
ity of all school-leavers in Europe who can qualify 
go into apprenticeship; only a relatively small 
proportion are willing to go straight from school 
into employment without undergoing some form 
of recognized training. In Germany, over 89 
percent of all school-leavers under 18 years old go 
into apprenticeships of 1 to years ; in Switzer- 
land, it is 68 percent of the boys and nearly one- 
third of the girls. The dropout rate for appren- 
tices is insigniflcant in. all cou'^tries. 

Within the rigid, traditional framework of the 
apprenticeslxip, dynamic and rapid changes m 
training are taking place to meet technological 
and other changes in the companies. Small 
artisan and retail shops are decreasing. Middle- 
sized and large-scale organizadons are growing in 
numbers. Ma,ny industrial and commercial estab- 
lishmmits with little interest in apprentices before 
World War II now train the majority of them. 
Apprenticeships are becoming concentrated in a 
small number of trades and the training received 
no longer necessarily determines the future occu- 
pation of the apprentice. 

Because of techholcgical changes, many trades 
are becoming dead end. Industrial and commer- 
cial apprentices have lost their close connectioii 






with the trade. Only a small proportion of th(^ 
who complete apprenticeships remain as skilled 
craftsmen: Some just fill in time until they can 
secure adult jobs; others become unskilled workers 
in industiy ; a few go on for higher technical train- 
ing or take advanced training to become super- 
visors. Changing career structures are making it 
no longer possible to retain a career monopoly for 
journeymen. One of the major problems is 
whether enough apprentices can be recruited who 
will go on to become master craftsmen or to do 
supervisory work. 

The tradition of apprenticeship as the principal 
means of providing technical and vocational edu- 
cation remains unbroken. It is nearly impossible 
to move into technicians’ jobs and supervisory 
levels without first completing an apprenticeship. 
However, the rapidly increasing demand for tech- 
nicians has forced educational authorities in many 
countries to modify the requirement of full crafts- 
men training for entry to techaicimi-training insti- 
tutions. 

Another problem faced by thc^ administering 
European apprenticeship programs is the lower 
average intelligence of trainees coming into ap- 
prenticeships in almosf all countries. Y ouths with 
more intellectual ability now have opportunities 
for remaining in school longer. As noted earlier, 
the traditional age pattern for apprentices is al^ 
changing. Instead of entering at 12 or 13, 
most apprentice begin their training at age 14, and 
few, later than 16 ; usually they have completed the 
apprenticeship and taken their examinali(ms by 
age 18 or 19. 

Since the workweek has been shortened, and all 
training and related education is given in m(^ 
countries within the workweek, there is less time to 
train the older, less-qualified apprentices. Yet, 
the results on the recent examinations are suiierior 
to those of a few years ago. 

In each country, the authorities are re-examining 
the content of the required related instruction, the 
methodology used, and the timing of this instruc- 
tion in relation to the actual skill training. 
Eecently the vocational schools have taken on a 
new role .ere. Fifteen years ago they gave only 
related instruction, genei>^’ v in the evening. Kbw 
the schools terxsh theory plus basic training in im- 
portant aspects of the work aad in skills which are 
too di£cult to teach on the job. C!oncentrated 



courses in large, centrally located, "well-equipped 
schools are being developed. As a result of th^e 
changes, finding, and training teachers for the 
apprentices are major prob’ >ms in each country. 

One of the most important trends is the increas- 
ing interest being taken by industrial and commer- 
cial employers, as well as by employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations, in promoting and improving 
methods of training apprentices. The associations 
are cooperating with public authorities in estab- 
lishing vocational schools. Many employers’ asso- 
ciations have their own training officers to guide 
and administer training for members. The asso- 
ciations have set up central institutes for preparing 
and modernizing training syllabi, teaching aids, 
and programed instruction. 

Employers pay the apprentice his full allowance 
during the houis spent in the vocational school as 
well as in on-tha-job training. They emphasize 
that what is paid is not a wage but a stipend or 
allowance for training and study, well below the 
average wage for an adult worker in the trade. 

Interplant training centers, away from the dan- 
gers and pressures of the general activities of the 
company, have been set up in a number of coim- 
trics. These programs make it easier for appren- 
tices to transfer from school to working life. The 
basic skills can be better and more systematically 
taught under the close supervision of an experi- 
enced instructor using the most efficient teaching 
methods and aids. It is also easier for the appren- 
tice to acquire good working habits in these train- 
ing workshops. 

The tiend in Europe is toward greater ^ncen- 
tration of the supervision of apprenticeship 
programs in the hands of national, regional, state, 
or local authorities. It is becoming less a matter 
of policing and more of consulting and persuasion. 
With the increasing costs of apprenticeship, em- 
ployers are tending to train only those in a few 
highly skilled trades where shortages exist. In 
many countries, it is feared that the Government 
may have to take on all training of apprentices. 

The Europeans interviewed by the CIRF-ILO 
research team believe that only a well-balanced 
apprenticeship program can provide the skJled 
workers needed by industry and that the appren- 
ticeriiip programs will retain their dominant posi- 
tion in all countries. Inefficiences once existed 
in the apprenticeship ^sterns in Europe and it 
was possiblo to improve them without much 



change iii their structures. Now these possibili- 
ties seem to have been largely exhausted, and it is 
felt by many of those interviewed by the CIRF- 
ILO research team that basic changes in the ap- 
prenticeship structure may be needed if healthy, 
dynamic development in training workers is to 
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The European Economic Community is work- 
ing on means of coordinating and improving 
training throughout the Community. The new 
Industry Training Boards in Great Britain are 
developing improvements in training within each 
individual industry. Research groups in each of 
the European countries are seeking solutions to 
pressing organizational and pedagogical prob- 
lems relating to the apprenticeship programs. 

RETRASNING IN WESTERN EUROPE 

To implement a fully productive, high-employ- 
ment program, an active manpower policy also 
embraces the retraining of workers to meet chang- 
ing demands for skills. To provide information 
for our own policy planning, arrangements were 
made for a survey of European practices. 

The study of European experience in retraining, 
made by Dr. Margaret S. Gordon of the University 
of California under contract with the Labor De- 
partment, is a comprehensive review of Western 
European government-sponsored retraining pro- 
grams for the unemployed and of the relationship 
of such programs to other manpower adjustment 
policies.® The investigation concentrates on 
seven industrialized countries with active retrain- 
ing programs and manpower problems resembling 
those of the United States : Belgium, France, West 
(Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, and the 
United Kingdom. Unlike the United States, most 
Western European countries experienced low 
levels of unemployment and manpower shortages 
in the early 1960’s. Therefore, this study exam- 
inas their manpower supply-demand situations in 
the late 1940’s and early 1950’s, a period more 
comparable to the current one in this country. 
The institutions operating in Western Europe in 
the 1960’t STc also examined for answers to United 
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States policy and program problems. Numerous 
European goverronent officials were interviewed, 
as well as employers’ and workers’ representatives, 
and published materials were used to round out the 
findings of this study. 

In summarizing her work, the author concludes 
that the most important lesson to be drawn from 
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training programs in Western Europe lies in the 
fact that European countries have come to accept 
government retraining programs as a permanent 
instrument of manpower policy, as valuable in a 
period of manpower shortage as in a period of 
unemployment. 

Another lesson for the United States according 
to Dr. Gordon is that the early warning systems 
and subsidies for retraining of persons threatened 
with unemployment have been important in 
handling displacement in Western Europe. She 
urges that these policies and techni»iues receive 
more careful study and consideration in the United 
States. In her findings Dr. Gordon noted: 

In recent years, a number of countries of Western 
Europe bave adopted legislation or developed policies 
aimed at anticipating problems of labor displacement, 
througn early warning systems and subsidies designed to 
encourage the retraining of workers threatened with 
labor displacement 1/efore actual dismissal occurs. Close 
relations between the public employment service and the 
management and labor community have also played an 
important role in encouraging concerted and effective 
attacks on problems of labor displacement in local com- 
munities in such countries as West Germany and Sweden. 

Although the European retraining programs 
were originally related to civilian employment of 
veterans, war workers, and other groups displaced 
by the war, another important purpose was to 
increase the employability of the unemployed and 
to relieve the shortage anticipated in cei i-ain occu- 
pations. Retraining was regarded as a permanent 
instrument .>f manpower policy rather than a 
means of transition to a peacetime economy. 
Training of adults for «ew or changing vocations 
has become a permanent part of the manpo»ver 
adiuinistration of each O.t . countries. In some 
cf them, the manpower autii... rh 'es are also either 
wholly or partly responsible for tl.9 vocational 
counseling of youths still in school and for pk^’ing 
them in jobs where they can receive training when 
they are ready to leave school. 

Retraining programs are generally a function 
of the labor ministry, but the administration of 



the programs differs from country to country. 
In Belgium, France, the Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom, the training is done largely in 
government training centers. In West Germany 
and Italy, agreements with other agencies for 
carrying out training courses are used. 

In France there are more than 100 adult job 
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tripartite organization under the aegis of the Min- 
istry of Labor. Training is open to employed 
workers who wish to improve their skills as weU 
as to the unemployed. The criteria for admission, 
however, screen out most prospective trainees who 
are over 35 years old. Iristruction is concen- 
trated in the more skilled, i;echnical and semipro- 
fessional occupations, and accelerated training 
methods permit the completion of most courses 
within a year. 

Sweden recently stepped up the pace of train- 
ing, and over 1 percent of the Swedish labor force 
is no.y being retrained annually. Instruction is 
being given in a wide variety of occupations, many 
of them in trade and services. The Labor Market 
Board chooses the occupations in which training 
is to be ^ven and coo^rates with the educational 
authorities in developing the program of instruc- 
tion, but the Ministry of Education either gives 
the instruction or arranges with a private train- 
ing institution to do so. Training is open to adults 
who have been displaced or who are threatened 
with the loss of their jobs. The length of training 
varies with the occupation, and most trainees can 
enter a course at any time. 

Great Britain is now developing a new scheme 
of industrial training under the Industria’ ' ’rain- 
ing Act of 1964, which makes e«tch mdu ly re- 
sponsible for developing and financing' a { tuning 
program to meet its specific manpower needs. 
Forecasts oJe manpower and training needs for 
each industry are essential to the new Briiis’ 
scheme. As a part of this development®! work, 
the Ministry of Labor, in consultation with the 
industry and the trade unions, is reviewh g* the 
duration of apprenticeship in various trader and 
the use being made of new training techniques. 

The Netherlands has been one of the pioneers in 
the use of programed instruction materiaL 
Trainees are permitted to enter the course at any 
time and to work at their own pace. The Nether- 
lands also has the highest upper «ige limit for 
trainees of any of tlie countries studied, The de- 



mand for graduates of the Dutch training centers 
is determined from forecasts based on past em- 
ploynsent trends. 

Dr. Gordon emphasizes the need to keep in mind 
the economic and demographic differences between 
the United States and the European countries — 
in industrial structure, area, density of popula- 
tion,. labor force participation, and economic 
growth rates — as influences on the shaping and 
administration of manpower policy. For ex- 
ampl©, geographic mobility of workers probably 
is a less vexing problem in Sweden, which is about 
the size of California, than in the United States, 
which is spread over 23 times as much land. How- 
ever, other factors such as availability of housing 
may influence worker mobility in the United 
States as it does in Europe. Differences in the 
relative number of farmworkers can account for 
different training and placement policies. Indeed, 
as Dr. Gordon points out, manpower policy based 
on the experience of extraordinarily low unem- 
ployment for prolonged periods might be expect^ 
to differ appreciably from a policy directed to- 
ward reducing high unemployment. 

The author also reminds the reader that there 
are cultural and social differences, as well as dif- 
ferences in the structure of government, which in- 
fluence manpower policies and programs. Some 
of the Western European countries studied have 
encountered manpower problems associated with 
ethnic, racial, or religious minorities, but these 
problems have rarely aj nroached the magnitude 
of the Negro employment problem in the United 
States. Despite temporary difficulties, each coun- 
try has successfully employed and assimilated 
migrants from other countries — a task greatly fa- 
cilitated by prevailing manpower shortages which 
demanded the use of foreign workers. Also, the 
geography of Western Europe is so compact that 
the use of foreign workers to overcome manpower 
shortages is often a ready tool. 

Furthermore, policy is subjected to a different 
type of public review under a parliamentary type 
of government than it is in the United States, and 
the ruling party or coalition controls — albeit some- 
times by exceedingly slim margins — both the ex- 
■scutivc «ud the legislative branches of govern- 
ment. In addition, the structure of government 
in the Western European countries lends itself to 
sc.'Be jypGS of manpower programs that are diffi- 
cult to accommodate in our Federal-State system. 



Although Sweden, for example, gives authority 
over its employment service to County Labor Mar- 
ket Boards, standards and procedures are uniform 
throughout the system and special services deemed 
to be in the national interest are provided as easily 
as those oriented toward local problems. Lastly, 
the sharing of administrative responsibility with 
the interested economic groups (e.g., management, 
unions, educators, and local authorities) in several 
of the European countries tends to spread under- 
standing and support of manpower programs, as 
well as to keep lines of communication open. 

There are marked contrasts between those re- 
training programs in which efficiency — ^the selec- 
tion of trainees having the highest training poten- 
tial — is the predominant objective and those in 
which emphasis is placed on providing opportuni- 
ties for the disadvantaged. Increasing the em- 
ployability of the disadvantaged results in higher 
costs per trainee and lower placement rates. The 
choice of programs which each country must make 
depends on relative values placed on conflicting 
social and economic goals. There are some limits 
to how much of a solution retraining can be to the 
problems of the individual with poor preparation 
for work. 

Dr. Gordon warns that the existence of inter- 
national differences manifestly precludes any un- 
critical borrowing of manpower institutions. 
Rather, the author’s aim was to recognize, al- 
though not analyze, these differences as a back- 
ground for whatever lessons we may learn from a 
study of manpower policy and administration in 
certain countries of Western Europe. As Dr. Gor- 
don observes in this connection : 

. . . structural changes in the occupational and in- 
dustrial distribution of employment in Western IhiTope 
haye been somewhat similar to those in the United 
States . . . Thuf- Western European conntries are being 
impelled toward adaptations in both their vocational 
training and retraining programs which are relevant to 
the Ameiican scene. Finally, it is becoming increasingly 
clear that the speed of technological change is creating an 
environment in which retraining and other labor market 
adjustment policies are likely to be accepted as permanent 
needs in industrial countries, irrespective of the state of 
the labor market at any particular time. It would appear 
that the United States must look forward to continuing 
concern with retraining programs even though ir succeeds 
in reducing its unemployment rate substantially below 
recent levels. Many of the Cvmsiderations entering into 
the framing of retraining policies in Western Europe to- 
day may be highly relevant to American problems in the 
future. 
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MANPOWER 

RESEARCH 

PROGRAMS 



Applications of iianpowsr Research 



Sound knowledge about manpower problems 
and public understanding of manpower issues are 
prerequisites to the intelligent utilization of our 
hinaan resources. Through research, the Depart- 
ment is using public resources to develop the infor- 
mation needed to attack these problems vigorously 
and efficiently. 

In keeping with the need for a continuing up- 
dating and improvement of manpower programs, 
the basic research efforts authorized under title I 
of the Manpower Development and Training Act 
have been meshed with the Department’s experi- 
mental, demonstration, and pilot projects to pro- 
vide action-oriented information and guidance to 
the Department’s operational activities. 

One of the most rewarding aspects of the De- 
partment’s research efforts is their impact in shap- 
ing new programs and Improving operational 
activities of the Department. Beyond the direct 
and more visible results stemming from the re- 
search program are the sticondary or multiplier 
effects gained through the stimulation of efforts to 
develop our human resources on the part of public 
and private organizations throughout the Jfation. 
Some of these direct and indirect impacts of the 



Department’s research are discussed in this 
chapter. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO ACTION 
PROGRAMS 

Translating the results of research into action 
programs requires a constant feedback of infor- 
mation between the research staff and operating 
personnel. One rec^t example of the successful 
linking of research and action is the Department’s 
efforts to utilize job training in the rehabilitation 
of prison inmates. Tbo Department’s research 
program and experimental and demonstration 
projects have led to a direct action program which 
will provide occupational training and skills for 
prison inmates so that they can reenter the labor 
force as productive workers. Prison inmates will 
receive training in job skills under a new national 
program initiated recently by the Secretary of 
Labor. 

When the Department issued its r^arch find- 
ings on Training Needs in Gorrectiondl InstiiAi- 
tions and preliminary results from experimental 




and demonstration training programs for prison- 
ers, the Secretary announced : 



I am asking the Manpower Administrator to determine 
the feasibility of developing, under the provisions of the 
Manpower Development and Training Act, a comprehen- 
sive program of vocational guidance, remedial education, 
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can benefit from such training. Such a program would 
be properly developed through cooperation with the De- 
partment of Justice and the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 



Early in 1966, a Conference of Correctional Per- 
sonnel and MDTA training officials met to plan 
how to launch this program at local, State, and 
Federal levels. 

In addition to activating this major national 
program for skill training. Departmental projects 
in the correctional field have stimulated action by 
State and local authorities to improve their own 
skill training and job development programs for 
inmates. The Hikers Island Eestoration of Youth 
Through Training (RYT) experiment, the Lorton 
Reformatory and the Draper projects have become 
models for correctional and training officials seek- 
ing to institute similar programs in other correc- 
tional institutions. 

In New York City, where RYT is based on 
Rikers Island, a new and enlarged vocational edu- 
cation and skill training program — Social Resto- 
ration of Youth Through Training — is underway 
with support from the Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
research contractor of the original RYT project 
has also been asked to sugge.st, on a city wide basis, 
new approaches to prisoner rehabilitation based 
upon the RYT experience. A citizen’s committee 
of representatives from labor, management, and 
the public, originally set up to help RYT, is now 
more broadly involved in advising city authorities 
on the types of education and training courses that 
should be established iii city correctional institu- 
tions. This committee also seeks to enlist public 
support and to develop jobs for released prisoners. 

One of the less visible but vastly important 
effects of the Department’s innovative projects for 
prisoners has been the focusing of public attention 
on the inability of releasees to get jobs because of 
their difficulties in obtaining bonds which indem- 
nify prospective employers. As a result, the Man- 
power Development and Training Act was 
amended in 1965 (sec. 105), authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Labor for the first time to develop experi- 
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mental and demonstration projects for the bond- 
ing of persons to whom employment is denied for 
reasons other than ability tc perform, including 
difficulty in securing bonds. 

The Department’s research program on man- 
power needs is also being used in a very direct and 
operational activity related to the new Vocational 
Education Act. Under this legislation, the De- 
partment has responsibility for supplying occupa- 
tional and labor force information to local voca- 
tional educators to be used in developing and plan- 
ning educational programs. In order to meet this 
responsibility the Department is depending upon 
current and past research on manpower needs. 

Tlie Department is working with local educators 
and local Employment Service representatives in 
improving the occupational information to be sup- 
plied to vocational education. A small number 
of conferences are being called so that research 
analysts, educators, and job market specialists can 
exchange information and discuss the special prob- 
lems they face in implementing the Vocational Ed- 
ucation Act of 1963. 

The conferences have pointed up the need for 
specialists in the Employment Service offices in 
order to improve manpower forecasting in coope- 
ration with employer, union, university, and other 
community resources. In addition to the continu- 
ing work in this area by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Department expects to utilize the re- 
sults of contractual research studies on manpower 
projections and also to encourage universities to 
establish courses in manpower projection research, 
especially at the graduate level. 

In this connection, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and the Bureau of Employment Security are 
cooperating in preparing a special guidebook as an 
aid to educators and manpower specialists with re- 
sponsibility for making forecasts at State and local 
levels. 

The Department has examined tbs manpower 
policies and measures of otlier cour/cries for in- 
sights and experience that can be instructive for 
our programs. The study of Europe m appreutice- 
ship, prepared for the Departmeyi;, by the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation has elped to stimu- 
late a reexamination and apprais}^ of the appren- 
ticeship ^stem in this country. See the chapter 
on International Manpower R jarch.) Policy- 
makers in the United States ca, profitably exam- 
ine the implications of the Eii >pean experience, 
which shows that a majority o all school leavers 










who can qualify go into apprenticeship. While 
tli 9 Department has undeifakeii a fev, research 
studies concerning apprenticeship, more support 

expected to be given to improving this very 
important training channel. 

g)EVELOP!V!£^ST OP HUMAN 
RESOURCES 

If the “proper study of mankind is man,” the 
major preoccupation of the Department’s research 
must be the individual worker. Many of the 
studies described in this part^ of the report reflect 
the growing emphasis on the individual as the 
focus of research in the Department’s programs. 

The Department’s mrrent intensive efl’orts to 
“reach out” and help the economically and socially 
disadvantaged to become productive w^orkers stem 
in part from the research findings of the Norfolk 
project completed in 1963. This research study, 
carried out in conjunction with one of the De- 
partment’s first demonstration projects, uncovered 
some of the communication and motivational prob- 
lems that must be overcome in reaching and help- 
ing the most disadvantaged to acquire skills and 
find suitable jobs. 

The study found that contact efforts and infor- 
mation programs on retraining need to be tailored 
to the target group. Potential trainees who were 
isolated from normal channels of communication 
by lack of education and extreme poverty were 
especially difficult to reach and enroll in the train- 
ing program. Results of this study and similar 
demonstration projects have led to the human re- 
sources development program, which i? being 
established by the Department in cooperation with 
civic, industry, labor, and government agencies in 
cities throughout the country. The approach is 
to develop a plan of action centered on the special 
needs and capabilities of each individual. The pro- 
gram seeks to bridge the gap between the dis- 
advantaged individual and a suitable job by pro- 
viding him with comprehensive manpower serv- 
ices from initial contact through counseling, test- 
ing, remedial education, training, job development, 
and postemployment services. 

The Department’s studies of work attitudes and 
motivations have sought to untangle the mai y 
complicated processes underlying motivation that 
form an important basis for shaping a person’s 
approach to earning a livelihood. The motiva- 



tional studies cited in the chapter on Man’s Mo- 
tives for Work suggest that training programs can 
best 'attract the disadvantaged young adult by 
finding means of overcoming skepticism about 
traditioaal social goals and theii applicability to 
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it is possible for them to progress from education 
and training to a stable productive job. 

This finding is reflected in the Rikers Island 
study of training for youthful offenders in cor- 
rectional institutions. This study underscored 
the importance of supplementing job training 
with intensive followup services to parolees arid 
their families after their release. Many of the 
experimental and demonstration projects have in- 
corporated followup services for further testing 
of the feasibility of a broad variety of posttrain- 
ing assistance to trainees from culturally disad- 
vantaged backgrounds. 

Assessing an individual’s aptitudes, work inter- 
ests, and skills by testing devices is essential to 
proper placement in job training and employment. 
The Department’s test research program is pres- 
ently devising instruments and t^t scandards for 
persons with educational deficiencies, including 
the nonreader. The aim of this research is to im- 
prove placement in jobs and selection for training 
by eliminating guesswork and inapplicable stand- 
ards in assessing the potential of the educationally 
disadvantaged. 

The study of jobseeking behavior (discussed in 
the chapter on the Search for Work) has suggested 
a new role for the public employment service in 
helping laid-off jobseekers find jobs more quickly 
and efllciently. The Department has already 
taken steps to explore the possibility of providing 
job applicants with a list of firms who employ 
workers in jobs or skills similar to the applicants, 
regardless of whether these firms have registered 
vacancies with the public employment service. 

This study also pointed out the influence of a 
callback on a. laid-off worker’s efforts to obtain 
another job. The findings suggest that it might 
be useful for the public employment service to 
verify the accuracy of such callback information 
wdth the worker’s former employer and to give 
greater attention to those w’ le expectations of 
being called back were not justified. 

The public employment service has taken a 
stronger role in the placement of college teachers 
through its convention placement facilities at pro- 
fessional society meetings. D. . David G. Brown’s 
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study of academic job markets (discussed in the 
same chapter) noted th?*t these convention serv- 
ices are beginning to play an important role in the 
placing of college teachers, particularly for stu- 
dents seeking their first college teaching jobs. 

The third edition of the Dictiomry of Ocoupa- 
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other specialists in the manpov?er field a new and 
greatly improved tool for counseling, guidance, 
and placement functions. The functional classi- 
fication of jobs into broad job families with similar 
requirements and working conditions, together 
with detailed information on each occupation 
listed, provides counselors and vocational advisers 
with a much needed tool for helping young work- 
ers make career choices and for matching workers 
with jobs. 



MANPOWER INTELLIGENCE 

An “active” manpower policy implies more than 
an affirmative approach to manpower problems. 
It also involves a concerted effort to develop the 
basic information needed to mount and support 
operational programs. 

Several of the research studies discussed in this 
part illustrate the Department’s efforts to improve 
ks methods of gathering and analyzing manpower 
intelligence needed in the shaping and execution 
of policy. The study by the Conservation of Hu- 
man Hesources Project of Columbia University 
(reported on in the chapter on Tlio Changing 
Economy) is contributing to public understanding 
of basic changes taking place in our economic sys- 
tems. The Phi/ralistic Econoim/, which resulted 
from this Department-supported project, was pub- 
lished in book form by McGraw-Hill. 

Studies of the manpow’er effects of technological 
innovations have provided important information 
about the nature cf impending changes in products 
and processes. Tliese studies have laid the 
groundwork for an expanded effort in forecasting 
manpower needs. They have also made an im.- 
portant contribution to the deliberations and find- 
ings of the National Commission on Technology, 
Automation, and Economic Progress. 

The work on manpower projections, summarized 
in the chapter on Estimates of Future Manpower 
Requirements, represents a major effort by the De- 
partment to improve the understanding of current 
trends and awareness of future changes affecting 



the industrial and occupational composition of the 
v/ork force. This will make a major contiibution 
to basic policy and program decisions on long-term 
objectives for education, training, vocational guid- 
ance, and other critical manpower issues. 

The need for exploration of new methods of col- 
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new concepts to define and analyze emergent prob- 
lems is being given attention. For example, one 
methodological study was undertaken to attempt 
to obtain more information about hard-to-reach 
persons who may not be incliiacd in current esti- 
mates cf the labor fo\ce. Some seemingly fruit- 
ful techniques for gathering such information were 
explored and found inappropriate, but other means 
of data collection which became apparent as a re- 
sult of this study need to be explored. Further 
work along these lines will be aided by the failures 
and successes experienced in this study. 

In 1985 the Department initiated the first ma joi 
national effort to use a “longitudinal” approach to 
measure the changing labor force status of workers 
over an extended period. The survey is utilizing 
a large nationwide panel comprised of persons who 
will be reinterviswed over a 5-year period. New 
techniques of data collection and tabulation are 
being devised. The study is investigating the 
changing employment and mobility experiences of 
tw’o age groups, men and w’omen over 45 as they 
enter their later working years, and young men 
beginning their w’ork careers. 

The impact of research is not always readily ap- 
parent. Wlien the Department of Labor cospon- 
sored a Conference on the Problems of Rural 
Youth in a Changing Environment in September 
1963, there was little evidence in the months that 
followed that the background teclmical papers 
were being put to any significant use. The Fed- 
eral Extension Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture prepared a series of leaflets summariz- 
ing each of the background papers. Recently, the 
Department of Labor was advised by the Federal 
Extension Service that its rural manpower leaflets 
are being widely used throughout the country in 
an expanding, extension education program on the 
subject. 

A broader public understanding of manpower 
issues — ^whether concerned with rural youth, dis- 
advantaged urban youth, technological change, or 
any other issue affecting our human resources — 
must precede, in a democratic society, the shaping 
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( C public policy and action to meet such problems. 
Manpower research can contribute to this under- 
standing. Kesearch can uncover new and chang- 
ing needs; it can develop and test innovative ap- 



proaches to meet these needs; and it can provide 
a more meaningful perspective to appraise the 
effectiveness of programs dealing with the conse- 
quences of economic and social change. 
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Research Completed Under Title I of the Manpower Development and Training Act, 

1962~€5 

I. Items Available from U.S. Government Printing Office or Private Publishers 



Contractor and principal 
investigator 



California, University of 
(Berkeley), Institute of 
Industrial Relations, 

R. A. Gordon. 



California, University of 
(Berkeley), Margaret S. 
( don. 



Columbia University, 
Eli Ginzberg. 



Health, Education, and 
Welfare, U.S. Depart- 
ment of; and Women’s 
Bureau, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Mary 
Keyserling. 



International Labour Or- 
ganisation, Marcel 
Robert. 



Labor Statistics, Bureau 
of, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Donald M. 
Landay. 



National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Richard 
A. Easterlin. 



Title and availability 



Long-Term Man-power 
Projections (Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of 
California, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, 
1965). 



Retraining and Labor Mar- 
ket Adjustment in West- 
ern Europe (Washington: 
U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1965, Man- 
power/Automation Re- 
search Monograph No. 4). 



The Pluralistic Econom-y 
(New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1965). 



New Approaches to Coun- 
seling Girls in the 1960’s 
(Washington : U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 
1965). 



Health and- Safety Aspects 
of Automation and Tech- 
nological Change (Wash- 
ington: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 
1964). 



Labor ^.lobility and Private 
Pension Plans (Wash- 
ington: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 
1964). 



“Labor Force Treads and 
Projections,” (New York: 
National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 
in process). 



Contractor and principal 
investigator 



National Bureau of Eco 
nomic Research, 
Geoffrey H. Moore. 



National Committee for 
Children and Youth, 
Isabella J. Jones. 



National Ccmmittee for 
Children and Youth, 
Isabella J. Jones. 



Northeastern University, 
Dean Ammer. 



Technology and Manpower 
Outlook Task Force, 

Ann Marie Lamb. 



Technology and Manpower 
Outlook Task Force, 
Herman M. Sturm. 



Technology and Manpower 
Outlook Task Force, 
Sheldon Luskin. 



Vocational Guidance Re- 
habilitation Service, 
Robert P. Overs. 



Title and availability 



“Research Conference on 
the Measurement and 
Interpretation of Job 
Vacancies,” Proceedings 
of Conference (New 
York: National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 
in process) . 

Rural Youth in Crisis: 
Facts, Myths, and Social 
Change (Washington: 
The National Commit- 
tee for Children and 
Youth, 1965). 

Rural Youth in a Changing 
Environment (Washing- 
ton: The National Com- 
mittee for Children and 
Youth, 1965).. 

Mechanization and Man- 
power in Gray-Iron 
Foundries (Boston: 
Northeastern University, 
Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, 
1965). 

“Technology and Man- 
power in Design and 
Drafting: 1965-1975,” 

(in process). 

“Technology and Man- 
power in the Health 
Tcrvice Industry: 1965- 
1975,” (in process). 

“Technology and Man- 
power in the Telephone 
Industry: 1965-1975,” 

(in process). 

An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy of Studies of 
Occupations from the 
Field of Occupational 
Sociology (Washington: 
U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1965). 
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II. IvtONOGRAPHS AVAILABLE PROM THE OPFICE OP MANPOWER PoLICY, EVALUATION, AND RESEARCH 



Contractor and principal 
investigator 


Title 

1 


1 

Contractor and principal 
investigator 


Title 


Auerbach Corporation, 
Richard Ridall. 


Manpower Jor Technical 
Information Support 
Personnel. 


Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, Richard S. 
Roberts. 


Management Decisions io 
Automate. 


Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, Gertrude D. 
Peterson. 


An Evaluation of the Con- 
cept of Trainee Camps 
for Unemployed Youth, 
(in process) . 


Labor Statistics, Bureau 
of, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Sophia Cooper. 


Formal Occupational Train- 
ing of Aduli Workers. 



III. Items Available at Depository Libraries or Field Oppices^ 



Contractor and principal 
investigator 



Title 



Contractor and principal 
investigator 



Denver, University of, 
Denver Research Insti- 
tute, James F. Mahar. 



Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, John L. Fulmer. 



Houston, University of. 
Center for Research in 
Business and Econom- 
ics, E. E. Liebbafsky. 

Human Sciences Research, 
Inc., Sidney Fine. 



Lebergott, Stanley. 



Little, Arthur D., Inc., 
Arthur A. Brown. 



Title 



A Method of Measuring 
Short-Term Impacts of 
Technological Change on 
Employment and Occu- 
pations as Tested in Se- 
lected Power Laundries. 

Research Design to Fore- 
cast Demand for New 
Types of Technicians in 
an Industry. 

A Methodological Approach 
to Identification and 
Classification of Certain 
Types of Inactive Work- 
Seekers. 

The Nature of Automated 
Jobs and Their Educa- 
tional and Training Re- 
quirements. 

Methods of Forecasting 
Short-Term Unemploy- 
ment Change. 

Analysis of Automation 
Potential by Means of 
Unit Operations. 



Michigan, University of, 
Dorothy W. Coons. 

Missouri, University of,2 
John F. McGowan, 
Editor. 

North Carolina, University 
of, David Brown. 

South Bend Community 
School Corporation, 
Nathaniel J. Pallone. 

Tuskegee Institute, L. H. 
Foster. 



Upjohn, W. E., Institute 
for Employment Re- 
search, The, H. L. 
Sheppard. 

Virginia State College, 
Norfolk Division, Wil- 
liam F. Brazziel. 



Report of a Study Tour of 
European Industrial 
Therapy Centers. 

Counselor Development in 
American Society. 

Academic Labor Markots. 

The Educational Rehabili- 
tation of the Hard Core 
Unemployed. 

Enhancing the Occupational 
Outlook and Vocational 
Aspirations of Southern 
Secondary Youth. 

The Job Hunt: Job-Seeking 
Behavior of Unemployed 
Workers in a Local 
Economy. 

Factors in Workers' Deci- 
sions to Forego Retrain- 
ing Under the Manpower 
Development and Train- 
ing Act. 



J See page 214 for list of libraries and field offices. 

2 Joint sponsorship by Office of Manpower, Automalion and Training, 



U.S. Department of Labor, and Office of Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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The scope and variety of information and pro- 
gram support activities under the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act have increased with 
the growth and broadening of manpower programs 
under tlie act. The 1965 amendments, research 
grants, and labor mobility and job development 
projects have required new efforts to acquaint the 
public with them. Similarly, the findings of man- 
power research studies and the program experience 
resulting from growth and new emphases in insti- 
tutional, OJT, and cApcximeutal and demonstra- 
tion training programs have had to be dissemi- 
nated effectively to the appropriate audiences. 

Many channels of information and approaches 
were used in 1965. They ranged from issuance of 
press releases to direct personal contact and par- 
ticipation in meetings and conventions. The bu- 
reaus of the Department conducted vigorous pub- 
lications programs. Intensive information cam- 
paigns were carried out in conjunction with special 
programs, such as Project CAUSE. And ihe 
Department cooperated with various nongovern- 
mental agencies, such as the National Advertising 
Council, to publici.ze significant features of the 
overall program. 



A large part of the Department’s information 
and program support function was carried out at 
the community level. Local public employment 
service offices and departmental field representa- 
tives, working with community groups ard with 
local radio, television, and press facilities, con- 
ducted continuing programs to acquaint their com- 
munities with the nature and extent of local man- 
power problems and to encourage full community 
support of manpower programs. 

The following chapter discusses more fully the 
information needs of the various target audiences, 
the techniques and approaches used in meeting 
these needs during 1965, and the success or failure 
of these efforts. 

AUDIENCES AND APPROACHES 

The Department of Labor, in meeting its respon- 
sibilities for developing programs of information 
and communication in support of manpower pro- 
grams, provided research findings, operating ex- 
perience, and program results for use by the Cun- 
gress and by those directing manpower efforts. It 
made technical material and general information 
available to labor and management organizations 
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and to professional and technical groups concerned 
with manpower problems and programs. It 
worked with community action organizations to 
promote and organize support for manpower pro- 
grams. It reached individual employers and po- 
tential trainees to explain how they could benefit 
from MDTA programs and to enlist their support 
and participation. And it reported to the public 
on the nature and accomplishments of the Depart- 
ment’s manpower program. 

Congress and Policymakers 

The MDTA program has been characterized by 
legislative and administrative changes highly re- 
sponsive to constantly changing or newly evident 
developments in the Nation and within the pro- 
gram itself. The Congress and the Federal officials 
responsible for establishing policies and adminis- 
trative techniques to improve existing programs 
require a complete and accurate appraisal of na- 
tional manpower development and of operating 
manpower programs. 

The major vehicle for meeting this need is the 
Manpower Report of the President, which is sub- 
mitted annually to the Congress. Accompanied 
by the Secretary’s Report on Manpower Require- 
ments, Resources, Utilization, and Training, this is 
the most comprehensive and significant report in 
the manpower field. It annually informs the Con- 
gress— and the Nation— of broad manpower de- 
velopments and needed actions. Nearly 20,000 
copies of the third annual report were distributed 
in 1965. The fourth annual report was submitted 
to the Congress in March 1966. It discusses areas 
of urgent importance to manpower policy, such as 
the decline in the need for farmworkers and the 
continuing employment problems of young work- 
ers, and presents recommendations for action, with 
particular reference to the problems of the jobless 
and disadvantaged members of our society. 

A variety of other publications inform Govern- 
ment agencies and officials of the progress and 
problems of training programs carried out under 
the MDTA. Manpower Evaluation Reports focus 
on various aspects or accomplishments of the train- 
ing program, such as its contribution to occupa- 
tional mobility. One such report issued in 1965, 
Graduates of the Norfolk Project^ discusses the 
employment experience of gr 9 .duates of one of the 
earliest MDTA training program^. Nearly 30,000 



Manpower Evaluation Reports were distributed 
in 1965. 

A series of manpower progiam evaluation pa- 
pers is published for administrative use within the 
Government agencies directly involved in MDTA 
training. These issuances point up needed im- 
provements in traini.tig program operations and 
usually contain results of on-^he-spot evaluations 
and analyses of operating statistics. 

In addition to evaluative reports and operating 
data on existing programs, the Congress and Gov- 
ernment policymakers require broader manpower 
information to keep manpower development pro- 
grams responsive to the N ation’s needs. The Man- 
power Administration therefore provides factual 
studies and interpretive reports on manpower 
trends and problems around the Nation. In 1965, 
the Manpower Administration issued a number of 
such reports. 

Of particular significance was Training Needs 
in C orrectiondl Institutions^ one of a series of 
Manpower Research Bulletins. This bulletin 
demonstrates a causal relationship between the 
vocational preparation of prisoners, their post- 
release employment success, and most importantly, 
their rehabilitation in terms of remaining out of 
prison. The bulletin was a major impetus in the 
Department’s current development of plans to 
institute youth training projects for prison in- 
mates and has received widespread response from 
Federal and State prison authorities. Approxi- 
mately 36,000 Manpower Research Bulletins were 
distributed in 1965. 

The Manpower Administration also distributes 
results of significant contract research studies on 
manpower conducted by other Government 
agencies or outside research organizations. Man- 
power/Automation Research Memorandums, 
which are prepared for the information and pos- 
sible policy or operational use of Federal agencies 
concerned with manpower, summarize and point 
up policy implications of completed studies. One 
such memorandum, issued in 1965 on the Oak Glen, 
Calif., training camp for unemployed youth, 
proved of particular value to administrators of 
training camps established under the War on 
Poverty. 

The Manpower Administration also compiled 
special manpov^er reports and analyses. And De- 
partmental officials appeared before certain com- 
mittees of the Congress to present data to be used 
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in the process of amending the MDTA and in 
evolving new legislation. 

Apart from this critically important flow of 
“hard” information, the Department has recog- 
nized a need for a forum for the development of 
manpower idoas. Continuing a program initiated 
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highly provocai ive Seminars on Manpower Policy 
and Program de^agned to stimulate inquiry among 
senior professional employees of the Department, 
other Federal agencies, and members of prr ate 
organizations concerned with manpower. 

Conducted once a month, the seminars feature as 



guest speakers outstanding academicians and prac- 
titioners in the social sciences and persons promi- 
nent. in labor and management and other areas. 
Invited participants from approximately 30 Fed- 
eral agencies and 45 private groups have an oppor- 
tunity to raise questions following the speaker’s 
formal remarks, and proceedings are published. 
Over 54,000 copies of seminar proceedings were 
distributed to requesting persons in 1965. 



Labor and Management Groups 

The person-to-person approach was one of the 
major techniques employed in reaching representa- 
tives of labor and management for the promotion 
and development of manpower programs. 

During the year, represe^itatives of the Man- 
power Administration attended more than 40 large 
meetings and conventions to explain the aims of 
the MDTA program, gain cooperation, and de- 
velop interest in launching on-the-job training 
projects and other manpowe’’ training programs^ 

An estimated 21,000 persons ware exposed to the 
MDTA in this manner, most of them leaders or 
training-oriented officials in labor or management. 
Meetings and conventions included the Natior • 
Apprenticeship Transportation Conference^ ac 
National Association of Home Builders Conven- 
tion, the American Hospital Association Conven- 
tion, the Independent Cash Register Dealers’ 
Association Convention, the Iowa State Confer- 
ence of Mason Contractors and Bricklayers’ 
Union, and the AFL-CIO Union Industries Show. 

The foinnns were supported by the distribution 
of literature and by the publication of information 
in a variety of trade and commerce house organs 
of national and regional scope. 

Where appropriate, one of three large mechani- 
cal exhibits was displayed at conventions to call 



attention to and visually portray various aspects 
of the manpower programs. At other meetings. 
Manpower Administration representatives used 
portable exhibits and other visual aids. 

A number of publicatioi developed during 1965 
were directed specifically to labor and manage- 
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and the Manpower Development and Training 
Act pointed out the contributions trade unions 
could make to manpower programs and cited ex- 
amples of union cooperation in institutional, on- 
the-job training, and experimental and demon- 
stration projects. 

Professionai and Technical Groups 

Professional and technical groups potentially 
capable of making contributions to manpower pro- 
grams were also reached through direct contact. 
Manpower Administration representatives at- 
tended meetings of many such groups, ranging in 
size from major conferences sind conventions — 
such as the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association Convention, the American Society for 
Training and Development Conference, and the 
Allied Social Sciences Convention — to smaller 
meetings and workshops at the regional and State 
level. Permanent or portable exhibits were set up, 
publications and other materials were distributed, 
and Manpower Administration representatives 
talked to individual participants, explaining man- 
power research and training activities. Manpower 
Administration officials often took part m the con- 
ferences or workshops, pointing out the organiza- 
tion’s role in meeting national and local man- 
power problems. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-five marked the be- 
ginning of the Manpower Administration’s ex- 
panded program to familiarize university faculties 
with the Nation’s manpower programs and prob- 
lems. Three-day conferences were held with the 
faculties of the University of North Carolina and 
Louisiana State University. Person-to-person 
communication paid calculable dividends as the 
faculties, armed with new insight and perspective, 
si'bsequently conducted classroom discussions on 
national, regional, and local manpower problems 
and policies. Undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents were stimulated to expand their studies and 
probe more deeply into this area of social and 
economic concern. 
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In order to make research findings and other 
information available to technical groups con- 
cerned with manpower problems, a wide array of 
publications was developed in x965. Significant 
portions of the President’s Manpower Report and 
of the 1965 Report on Manpower Research and 
Training under the MDTA by the Secretary of 
Labor were reprinted and more than 12,000 copies 
were distributed to such groups. 

A summary of ail contract research studies was 
issued, along with guidelines for submission of 
lesearch proposals under the grant and contract 
program. Results of completed contract studies 
were made available in the form of Manpower/ 
Automation Research Monographs — including 
Dr. Margaret S. Gordon’s study entitled Betmwr 
ing and Labor Market Adjustment in Western 
Europe^ a comparison of retraining practices in 
seven industrialized Western European countries. 
Approximately 2,000 copies of this bock went to 
leaders in the manpower field. Altogether, nearly 
28,000 Manpower/Automation Research Mono- 
graphs were distributed during 1965. 



Results of inhouse nssearch conducted by the 
filanpower Administration and of experimental 
and demonstration project experience were issued 
as Manpower Repoits and Demonstration Notes. 
During the year, 32,000 Manpower Reports and 
26,000 Demonstration Notes were sent to inter- 
ested pei'Soris. 

Another technique used to disseminate man- 
power research findings to appropriate audiences 
was the Manpower Administration’s Clearing- 
house and Utilization Services. Through its 
bibliographic activities, its extensive correspond- 
ence, and its servicing of requests for specific in- 
formation, the Clearinghouse keeps abreast of 
research publications by both Government and 
private organizations and informs the research 
community of Manpower Administration pro- 
grams and of those undertaken in the manpower 
field by other Government agencies. 

The Department continued to supply informa- 
tion on occupations and trends in employment 
and unemployment for use by teachers and coun- 
selors. A variety of occupational information for 
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youth and occupational outlook reports was issued 
in publications and periodicals by the various 
bureaus of the Department. 

The campaign to recruit qualified applicants 
for counselor training for Project CAUSE II 
(Counselor-Advisor University Summer Educa- 
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to professional and technical groups. Mailings in- 
cluded letters from the Secretary of Labor to the 
presidents of 1^00 Negro colleges and their gradu- 
ates. Also contacted by mail or by announcements 
in organization bulletins were returning Peace 
Corps volunteers, personnel of youth projects in 
major cities, and qualified CAUSE I applicants 
not previously selected. A similar mailing was 
made to colleges and universities to announce the 
new research grants program. 



Community Groups and Action 
Organizations 

During 1965, the Department of Labor gave 
conmmnity groups and action organizations more 
first-hand assistance in the planning of training 
and retraining programs than ever before. 

The vehicle for tills enlarged effort was the com- 
munity roundtable conference. In hundreds of 
towns and cities across the comitry, special ists 
from the Manpower Administration and from the 
local offices of State Employment Services met 
with community leaders to discuss their problems 
of employment and unemployment and explore 
ways in which the MDTA could help solve them. 

This person-to-person contact with local leader- 
ship laid the foundation for new action. Training 
programs were expanded in hundreds of commu- 
nities. In many others, new programs were 
initiated. During 1965, for example, several hun- 
dred unemployed and underemployed workers in 
depressed rural areas received training and re- 
training under new programs initially stimulated 
through roundtable meetings with local groups in 
14 States, ranging from Arkansas to Minnesota. 

A “library” of informational materials provided 
substantive support to these conferaices. Mate- 
rials varied from one-page fliers describing MDTA 
activities to portable exhibits and slide-film pre- 
sentations picturing typical training courses. 
Addulonal support materials included publica- 
tions such as Area Trends m Employment and 
Unemployment^ Community Organization for 



Employment Development^ and Guide to Local 
Occupational Information. 

These materials, and scores of other related 
studies and papers provided by the Department, 
became the working tools of local action groups 
who used them to help shape, plan, and organize 
f-lip. Tiftw frainina nroorams. 
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Potential ‘^*ainees and Individual 
Employers 

In addition to continued efforts by State Em- 
ployment Service offices to encourage the support 
and participation of locivl employers and potential 
trainees in MDTA training activities, the Man- 
power Administratior has made a significant effort 
to encourage employers to participate in on-the- 
job training (OJT) programs. 

Over 200 news releases announcing various new 
OJT programs and projects were issued during 
the year, 12 of tbA va through the White House. 
Sixteen magazine articles on OJT were also pub- 
lished in public and private house organs. Four 
OJT projects which were launched with signing 
ceremonies by the Secretary of Labor were given 
wide exposure by the news wire services as well as 
by network television news programs witli related 
radio broadcasts. 

r 

The major method of disseminating OJT in- 
formation to the employers has been through the 
use of a publication called An Employer's Guide 
to On-tke-Joh Training. Nearly 300,000 copies 
of this small booklet were distributed in 1965. 

A new pamphlet aimed at potential trainees 
is being I’eadied for mass distribution in 1966. 
Entitled, Eeed A j oh? OJT May Be For You^ 
the pamphlet will be available at all local State 
Employment Service offices as well as Youth Op- 
portunity Centers, Apprenticeship Information 
Centers, and other community outlets. 

Other techniques utilized during the year to 
bring OJT to the attention of employers and 
potential trainees have included prepared speeches 
before the business and industrial groups and 
associations, and car cards posted in the New York 
City subway system. 

To help focus some of the Federal training as- 
sistance offered to the Nation for minority groups, 
a special booklet on on-the-job training was pre- 
pared for the Plans for Progress organization, 
composed of several hundred of the Nation’s 
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A Labor Department exhibit explains the manpower prosramt. 



largest corporations and coni|, 'I nis booklet 

was distributed to about 700 firms associated with 
Plans for Progress. 

Other pamphlets, such as Leam and Train for 
a J oh Under the MDTA^ revised in 1965, explain 
to potential trainees the benefits of MDTA train- 
ing and how to apply for training. 



General Public 



In addition to directing its attention to special 
audience groups, the Department of Labor has 
kept the general public informed of the nature 
and accomplishments of manpower programs. 
Booklets, fliers, and reprints of articles explaining 
the MDTA and its amendments and discussing 
general manpower problems and programs were 
developed during 1965. MDTA : A Sum/mary of 
the Manpoioer Development and Training Act of 
1962^ 08 Amended^ a 28-page booklet explaining 
the provisions of the amended act and discussing 
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programs under the act, was issued in December 
1965. Requests for nearly 15,000 weK> received 
within the first month of its issuance. 

Also issued during 1965 was the first of a series 
of semiannual registers of MDTA training proj- 
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experimental and demonstr'.tion projects by 
major city cr labor area witioin each State, giving 
information on occupational goals, status of proj- 
ect, duration of irainin/r. and number of persons 
trained 'yr served. 

Prei« releases were issued almost daily, high- 
lighti i j new developments in manpower training 
and ‘ ' secxtch and announcing new training proj- 
ect ^ • > s[>ecific States and areas. 

u National Advertising Council also cooper- 
with the Department of Labor in conducting 
)' ge public information campaigns — a stay- 
ol 'ampaign and a retraining campaign. 
■:ssing the slogan “You won’t get tomorrow’s 
iDB with yesterday’s skills,” the Advertising 
;neil’s retraining campaign resulted in over $4 
in free advertising, including billboards, 
. '/■ c cds, and magazine space; extensive free cov- 
on local radio and television stations; and 
both free space and editorial support in newspa- 
pers across the country. 
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STATE ^m LOCAL EMPLOYiVIENT 
SERVICE ACTIVITIES 



The network of 1,900 affiliated State Employ- 
ment Service offices plays an important role in 
program support activities carried out under the 
MDTA. Well-known in the community, familiar 
w’ith local manpower problems, and' in touch with 
employers and with potential applicants for 
MDTA training, the local Employment Service 
office occupies a key position in the community’s 
manpower structure. 

During 1965, Employment Service offices made 
intensive use of local press, television, and radio 
facilities to bring stories of MDTA activities to 
the people. Employment Service offices contrib- 
uted millions of newspaper lines and thousands of 
radio-TV hours to the overall coverage of man- 
power activities. Involved in local training proj- 
ects from the beginning, these offices were able to 
supply news media with the kind of information 
that made local headlines and increased public 
awareness of MDTA action within the community. 
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Local offices also provided significant contacts 
with local labor and management groups, com- 
munity action organizations, and professional and 
technical groups, through participation in local 



meetings and workshops. 

And the public responded. Hundreds of local 
firms in all States asked for on-the-job training 
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other community agencies referred potential re- 
cruits for training. And unemployed and under- 
employed workers, realizing that programs existed 
which could help them, applied directly to the 
Employment Service offices for training and em- 
ployment assistance. 



PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

Eaw statistics on the number of publications 
issued or the number of press releases picked up by 
the communications media are of little assistance 
in determining the ultimate use made of informa- 
tion issued. And ideas and data so disseminated 
may pass through several hands befo<re manifest- 
ing themselves in new applications or programs — 
often in unexpected quarters. However, enough 
instances of positive feedback on such activities do 
occur to give some assessment of the success and 
limitations of the Departnrmt’s program support 
and community involvement operations. 

With some activities the reaction is fairly direct. 
Local Employment Service offices received direct, 
positive feedback from their information activi- 
ties. The response of such groups as the Iowa 
Restaurant Owners and Drycleaning Associations, 
who inquired about MDTA training projects to 
meet their needs, testifies to the effectiveness of 
efforts to reach potential sponsors and participants 
and to promote fuller cooperation in MDTA 
programs. 

Other forms of direct contact often result in 
measurable audience reactions. The mail-out of 
the Secretary of Labor’s letter publicizing the new 
research grants program in October 1965 brought 
immediate response. Within 2 months, the Man- 
power Administration received more than 200 
replies from over 90 colleges and universities, re- 
questing more information on applying for grants. 
Similarly, a booth to promote the grants program 
at the Allied Social Sciences Convention in New 
York produced 150 immediate requests for mail- 
ings of further information. 



Responses to news releases and publications are 
usually indirect and often delayed. However, 
there are indicators, such as receipt of more than 
100 letters by a departmental fieM office as a result 
of a release on MDTA training of women which 
appeared in one Michigan newspaper. The de- 
mand for various publications often exceeds 
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Requests for manpower publications are received 
from many foreign countries, and other publica- 
tions are reviewed or highlighted in the press and 
in technical and trade journals. The report on 
Dr. Margaret S. Gordon’s study entitled Retrain- 
ing and Labor Market Adjustment in Western 
E wroye^ for example, was discussed in several busi- 
ness and professional journals. 

Employeis and other groups participating in 
MDTA programs publicize the program. Chrys- 
ler Corp. has issued a great deal of material ’em its 
OJT project through its public relations depart- 
ment. The Research and Education Trust of the 
American Hospital Association, which has a na- 
tional agreement for training 4,000 subprofessional 
health-care trainees in 300 hospitals across the 
country, has established a public relations arm 
called Manpower for Health. Each time a sub- 
contract is signed, the group issues a local news 
story. 

The best responses, of course, are immediate 
results in terms of new or expanded manpower 
programs. The publishing of the Manpower 
Research Bulletin on Trainir^ Needs in Correc- 
tional Irostitutiom brought widespread response 
from prison authorities across the country, calling 
for establishment or strengthening of training 
programs for prison inmates and offering their 
assistance in such programs. 

Many areas of the program s*^ill need improve- 
ment. During 1966, greater efforts will be made to 
coordinate the information activities of the various 
bureaus of the Manpower Administration to insure 
effective and complete coverage of important pro- 
grams. More attention must be paid to disseminat- 
ing information on special pr(^ams, such as the 
experimental and demonstration training projects. 
The Department has tended to concentrate on 
publications and press releases and on large con- 
ferences and conventions. More use of films and 
of materials for use with small groups and meet- 
ings is called for. 
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In 1966, the Department of Labor will work on ing its efforts to meet the infonna-tion needs of all 

improving these areas and cn sharpening and groups and audience, and to promote their 

strengthening its activities in other areas, continu- support and involvement in manpower programs. 




MANPOWER 

ADVISORY 

COMMITTEES 



Manpower Advisory Oomnnittees 



THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 

The National Manpower Advisory Conmuttee 
was appointed by the Secretary of I^bor in Sep- 
tember 1962 to advise him in carrying out his duties 
under the Manpower Development and Training 
Act. The committee consists of 10 members repre- 
senting labor, management, agriculture, education, 
training, and the public in general. The commit- 
tee has appointed subcommittees on research, 
training, and community relations, and a panel on 
counseling and selection. 

The committee met in Washington, D.C., in 
April, June, and October 1965, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Eli Ginzberg of CJolumbia Uni- 
versity. Three new members were appointed to 
replace those whose appointments had expired. 
The new members are: I. W. Abel, president. 
United Steelworkers of America (AFL-CIO), 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr. Lena Frances Edwards, 
clinician. Comprehensive Health Program for the 
Poor, Washington, D.C.; and Father Louis J. 
Twomey, S.J., director. Institute of Human Eola- 
tions, Loyola University, New Orleans, La. The 
major findings and recommendations to emerge 
from the 1965 meetings were: 



— ^Experience had demonstrated that delays 
in congressional appropriations could result in 
large-scale wastes of time, effort, and money. 
The committee recommended that the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare accelerate their 
planning and seek congressional approval for 
early funding of at least part of the annual 
program. 

— ^The committee recalled that the Congress 
had expre^ed concern that in some States, 
State and local manpower advisory commit- 
tees were not properly functioning. It rec- 
ommended the use of sanctions to bring about 
needed improvements to State and local ad- 
visory conunittees when such mer.sures were 
necessary. 

— ^The committee was gratified to learn of the 
progress that had been made in expanding 
the on-the-job training program, and of plans 
for further expansion. To reach the goal of 
100,000 trainees in the next fiscal year, how- 
ever, the committee thought that more on-the- 
job training would have to be given in the 
service trades. 

— ^The committee expressed concern that the 



requirement of minimum wages in training 
programs would foreclose the program to 
many workers, particularly to agricultural 
workers in the South. After considering 
several alternatives, the committee recom- 
mended that the Department of Labor not 
approve training for jobs that paid less than 
$1 an hour, provided that the Manpower Ad- 
ministrator was authorized to make excep- 
tions on a project basis if he felt that 
the training could lead to the occupational 
advancement of the trainees.^ 

— ^The committee commended the Manpower 
Administration for its plan to strengthen its 
manpower evaluation program. The commit- 
tee called attention, however, to the impor- 
tance of followup in evaluation. 

— ^The committee adopted the view that by 
definition experimental and demonstration 
projects were temporary in nature and tha' 
the Department of Labor should not continue 
indefinitely to provide operational support 
to successful projects. Once the success of a 
project had been established, the committee 
believed the Department should attempt to 
transfer it to another Federal agency, such 
as the Office of Economic Opportunity, or to 
a State or local government or perhaps a non- 
governmental agency. 

—The committee recommended that the lower 
age limit for disadvantaged youth served by 
tho Ifeighborhood Youth Corps be reduced 
to 15 years, and that consideration be given 
to the development of a work-training pro- 
gram for the hard-to-employ who fell outside 
the scope of existing programs. 

— ^The committee approved the recommenda- 
tion by its subcommittee on research that the 
Department of Labor expand its program of 
manpower research as rapidly as the supply 
of qualified research personnel permitted. 
The committee believed that an expansion of 
$5 million a year in the research budget for 
the next several years should be a minimum 
target. 

Manpower Administration Order was issued Dec. 29, 1965, 
establishing policy which gives priority to the approval of MDTA 
training for prospective jobs at or above the minimum wage level 
(|1«25 per hour) set by the B^ir Labor Standards Act. However, 
training may be approved for prospective jobs below the $1.25 
level, provided that the entry rate for the trainee is one-third 
over the prevailing wage rate for the occupation in the area. 



— ^The committee reacted favorably to a pro- 
posal for a program of direct employment, 
but with these qualifications: That there is 
evidence of a substantial number of persons 
who, in addition to those now counted among 
the unemployed, had persistent difficulty 
in finding and holding jobs; that the program 
have a training facet incorporated in the 
work experience: and that care be taken to 
deal with such, matters as wages and work- 
ing conditions in a way that would en- 
courage the movement of persons in the 
program back into the regular economy. 

— ^The committee heard a report of comphanco 
under section VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. It recommended that the Departments 
of Labor and of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare take steps to improve their operating 
statistics so that more is known about the ways 
in which MDTA funds are allocated in States 
resisting rapid integration. 

Subcommittee on Research 

The subcommittee on research met in January, 
June, and September 1965 under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Richard A. Lester of Princeton 
University. The membership of the subcommit- 
tee was expanded and new disciplines were added 
through the appointment of four new members: 
Dr. Hylan G. Lewis, professor of sociology, 
Howard University ; Dr. Revitt Sanford, professor 
of p^chology, Stanford University; Mitchell 
Sviridoff, executive director, Community Prog- 
ress, Inc,, New Haven, Conn.; and Dr. William 
F. Whyte, professor of sociology, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University. 

The subcommittee reviewed the programs of re- 
search and evaluation that were being carried on 
under title I of the act. It also heard presenta- 
tions on the emerging research program imder the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 and on the im- 
plications for research in the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964. The major findings and 
recommendations to result from the subcommit- 
tee’s meetings in 1965 were : 

— Feasibility studies should be made before 
large contracts for research are placed. The 
project at Rikers Island, N.Y., was cited as an 
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example of a feasibility study that had yielded 
useful information. 

— The Department of Labor should make 
projections of the scale of the training pro- 
grams imder its auspices and attempt to 
monitor the multifarious related programs 
springing up around the country so that there 
would he one agency with a reasonably clear 
perception of the total training and retrain- 
ing effort. 

— training techniques of the military 
shorid be explored to determine what ex- 
periences could be transferred to the training 
programs in the civilian sectors. 

— ^Efforts to retrain agricultural workers have 
not met the needs of the rural underemployed. 
The Department of Labor should sponsor a 
conference of agricultural economists with a 
view to finding solutions to some of the facets 
of the farm labor problem. 

— Outside experts should be engaged to iden- 
tify criteria for appraising the effectiveness of 
training programs. 

— ^The Department should establirii a grant 
review panel of outside consultants to advise 
it with respect to applications for institutional 
grants under the recent amendments to the 
act. 

— ^The Department should explore the periodic 
use of small research, conferences, organized 
and conducted under the auspices of universi- 
ties, as a means of attracting persons to the 
program. 

— The Department should give some thought 
to the questions: where do the sociological, 
anthropological, and p^chological disciplines 
fit into the program; and how can research 
findings and applications be tied together? 

— ^The Department should engage the serv- 
ices of outside experts to prepare working 
papers on a plan for the study of technologi- 
cal change, concepts concerning occupational 
forecasting, and conceptualization of the 
critical issue surrounding mobility. A 
member of the Department should prepare a 
paper on sheltered woikshops. 

— A proportion of the funds for every ex- 
perimental and demonstration project (per- 
haps 10 to 15 percent) should be applied to 
research and project evaluation. 



Subcommittee on Training 

The subcommittee on training met in June and 
November 1965 under the chairmanship of 
William G-. Caples, a representative of manage- 
ment on the National Manpower Advisory Com- 
mittee and vice president of the Inland Steel 
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subcommittee was expanded by the appoiatment 
of four new members : Dr. Orlo L. Crissey, direc- 
tor, personnel evaluation services. General Motors 
Institute, Flint, Mich.; John D. Foster, member 
of the North Central Regional Manpower Advis- 
ory Committee, and vice president and personnel 
dilator, Montgomsiy Ward and Company, 
Chicago, 111. ; Dr. William McGehee, director, per- 
sonnel research and training, Fieldcrest Mills, Ihc., 
Spray, N.C.; and Joseph V. Tuma, manpower 
training representative, international union, 
United Automobile Workers (AFL-CIO), De- 
troit, Mich. 

Dr. Paul H. Norgren of Columbia University 
discussed the oteolescence of scientific and engi- 
neering skills, and members of the Department of 
Labor spoke on training for professional persons; 
guidelines for national MDTA-OJT contracting 
and cost negotiation; program evaluation; human 
resources development program; and financial in- 
centives for training in industry. The major find- 
ings and recommendations to emerge from the 
subcommittee’s meetings in 1965 were : 

— ^Professional societies should be encouraged 
to take a more active role in helping to resolve 
the problems arising from the obsolescence of 
skills of professional persons, including their 
retraining. 

— P rime contracts given by the Federal 
Government in areas where technical knowl- 
edge is changing rapidly should contain a pro- 
vision that would allow time for professional 
employees to keep abreast of dianges in skill 
requirements. 

—Refresher and reorientation training of 
professional persons under the act should be 
limited for the present to the unem.ployed. 

— The draft guidelines for national MDTA- 
OJT contracting and cost negotiation, issued 
by the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training on September 27, 
1965, were found to be generally satisfactory. 
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— ^The Human Resources Development Pro- 
gram, announced by the Secretary of Labor 
on November 3, 1965, was an effective way of 
reaching the disadvantaged population in 
large urban centers. 

— ^Industry should be encouraged to play a 
greater role in training; however, a system of 
tai credits should rot be used as a financial 
incentive for trainhig because of the difficul- 
ties of administering it. Direct subsidization 
of training is a better method. 

Subcommittee on Community 
Relations 

The suboommittea on community relations was 
expanded in 1S65, and now consists of I. W. Abel, 
Upshur Evans, and Felix E. Larkin of the Na- 
tional Manpower Advisory Committee ; Dr. C. Gil- 
bert Wrenn, chairman of the panel on counseling 
and selection; and the chairmen of the regional 
manpower advisory committees. Mr. Larkin, who 
is a representative of management on the National 
Manpower Advisory Committee and executive vice 
president of W. R. Grace & Co., New York, is 
chairman of the subcommittee on community rela- 
tions. The Department of Labor and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare will have 
liaison officers between the agencies and the sub- 
committee on community relations. 

Panel esi Counseling and Selection 

'Hie panel on counseling and selection met in 
February 1965 under the chairmanship of Dr. C. 
Gilbert Wrenn of Arizona State University, and 
in November 1965 under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Willis E. Dugan of the University of Minnesota. 
New disciplines were added to the panel through 
the appointment of three new members: Dr. Mar- 
vin Adelson, principal scientist. System Develop- 
ment Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif.; Dr. 
Edward Gross, professor of sociology. University 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash. ; and Dr. Herbert 
E. Striner, director of program development, W. 
E. Upjohn Institute for Emplojment Research, 
Washington, D.C. 

The panel considered the responsibilities and 
various aspects of coimseling and selection relating 
to the Job Corps, the Office of Education, and the 



Youth Opportunity Centers. The ma j or findings 
and recommendations to emerge from the panel’s 
meetings in 1965 were : 

—There is inadequate communication between 
the organizational units in the Department of 
Labor concerned with interviewing, coun- 
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and their counterparts in the Department of 
Health, Education, -and Welfare. It recom- 
mended that measures be taken to correct this 
deficiency. 

— ^The recent reorganization of the U.S. Office 
of Education had tended to diffuse the re- 
sponsibility for leadership and research in 
counseling, guidance, and personnel services 
among several organizational units. An ef- 
fort should be made to coordinate these func- 
tions, and to establish more effective com- 
munication with schools and colleges, as well 
as w?.th counselors in nonschool settings. 

— The scale of the programs administered by 
or for the Office of Economic Opportunity not 
only increased the demand for counselors but 
created new roles and expectations for the 
function of counseling. The panel hoped this 
could lead staff members in the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity to an attitude of research 
and experimentation. 

— ^The panel approved the report and recom- 
mendations of the Invitational Conference on 
Government-University Relations, which had 
been held in Washington, D.C., on June 2 and 
3, 1965, and recommended that the report and 
recommendations be published by the agencies 
that had funded the conference, that is, the De- 
paitment of Labor and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

— ^The panel commended the Department of 
Labor’s Manpower Administrator for having 
established an int r agency task force on coun- 
seling, whose function it is to explore ways of 
achieving better communications between 
agenci^ concerned with counseling and guid- 
ance at various levels. 

REGIONAL COMMUTE!^ 

The first regional manpower advisory commit- 
tee, the Pacific Coast Committee, with head- 
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quarters in San Franciscx), was appointed in 1964. 
Seven other regional committees were appointed 
in 1965, having headquarters in Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Kansas City, and New 
York. Each has 10 members representing labor, 
management, agriculture, education, training, and 
the public in general. 

The regional committees are associate bodies 
of the National Manpower Advisory Committee. 
They identify manpower problenis in their respec- 
tive regions and recommend research and training 
programs to alleviate those problwus. Members 
of regional committees visit nearby training proj- 
ects and evaluate their effectiveness. Meetings 
are held about three times a year. The chairmen 
of State manpower advisory committees are in- 
vited to the meetings of the regional committees, 
opening of communication between 

regional and State advisory committees that al- 
ready have proved to be of considerable value. 

Chairmen of the regional committees attended 
the meeting of the National Manpower Advisory 
Committee in October 1965, and in the future will 
attend the meetings of the national group twice a 
year. At the October meeting, the regional chair- 
men recommended that the Secretary of Labor 



again communicate with the Governors of the 
States concerning the importance of having strong 
and active State advisory committees. They also 
recommended that the Secretary delay the delega- 
tion of authority to approve projects to States that 
did not have properly functioning advisory com- 
mittees. 

The following is a list of the chairmen of the 
eight regional committees : 

Pa/ylf/} Coast 

Baleh W. TYim 

Director, Center for Advanced Study in 
]3ehavioral Sciences, Stanford, Calif. 

Southwestern 

Jeiirb S. WnjUAMS 

Professor of Law, TJiii versify of Texas Law 
School, Austin, Tex. 

North Central 

HiiKOLD C. Taylor 

Director, The W. E. Upjohn Institute for* 
Employment Besearch, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Mourvtain States 

Sterling M. MoMuerin 
Provost, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 






Smtheastem 

FeuxC.Robb 

President, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

New England 

John C. Donovan 

Professor of Government, Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick, Maine 

Great Plains States 

Austin E. Milubr, S. J. 

Director, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. 

Middle Atlantic 

Hjenkt H. Vili^M) 

Professor and Chaimian, Department of 
Economics, Ciiy College of Hew York, New 
York,N.Y. 

STATE AKD LOCAL COMMITTEES 

The establishment of State and local manpower 
advisory committees was a major goal in the first 
years of the Manpower Development and Training 
Act. There was concern with the qualitative 
aspects of committee activity, but the principal 
efforts were directed toward having a committee 
in each State jurisdiction and a local committee in 
each major area. During 1965, program emphasis 
shifted to promoting more effective conr.mittea par- 
ticipation in the program. Improvements in lep- 
resontation and clarified concepts of program re- 
sponsibility have been sought. 

Local committees are prima,rily concerned with 
individual project administration. The State 
committees particularly are being given informa- 
tion and guidance against which they may consider 
the overall program aspects of manpower training 
in their States. 

State manpower advisory committee chairmen 
are pooling information as a basis for future plan- 
ning. A basic knowledge about existing problems 
is gained from the discussion of regional committee 
members and Federal agency representatives. 



EVALUATION OF COMMITTEES 



The National Manpower Advisory Committee 
and the subcommittees and panel have had a worth- 
while influence on the shaping of manpower policy 
and program in the relatively short time since their 
appointment. A number of their recommenda- 
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sidered. Examples of these are the National 
Farm Labor Conference that was hold in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on October 28 and 29, 1965 ; preparation 
of guidelines for a manpower research institutional 
grant program, and the appointment of a grant 
review panel ; preparation of papers by outside ex- 
perts on criteria for appraising the effectiveness of 
training programs; formulation of plans for the 
periodic use of research conferences to attract per- 
sons to the program ; preparation of a paper on the 
conceptualization of the critical issues surrounding 
mobility; formulation of plans for strengthening 
State and local manpower advisory committees; 
preparation of a paper on sheltered workshops ; de- 
cision to request an increase in the nfanpower re- 
search budget for fiscal year 1967 ; preparation of 
a paper on interageiacy coordination of manpower 
programs, and the appointment of an interagency 
task force on counseling; and the closer coordina- 
tion of the Department of Labor’s manpower pro- 
grams in 21 major cities. 

In the intervals between meetings, individual 
members of advisory committees have been avail- 
able for advice and consultation on special prob- 
lems, and have given generously of their time when 
asked for their views on draft manuscripts and 
workiiig papers. Because the members of the ad- 
visory committees are persons of influence in their 
respective communities, they have been able effec- 
tively to interpret the program to their friends and 
associates, and in this way to bring to the program 
a base of support that otherwise would not have 
been possible. The appointment of regional com- 
mittees as associate bodies of the National Man- 
power Advisory Committee, and their involve- 
ments with State advisory committees, give 
promise of providing a network of communication 
that could make a traly significant contribution to 
the manpower program. 
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NEW RESOURCES 
AND 

NEW DIRECTIONS 



New Resources 



THE AMENDMENTS OF 1965 

The horizons of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act were agair extended in 1965 
through the legislative process. The amendment 
process begun in 1963— which responded to im- 
mediate needs recognized from early operating 
experience — continued on a much broader scale, 
overhauling and converting this originally limited 
and experimental legislation into an affirmative 
instrument of national manpower policy. 

Spurred by the early success and vitality of the 
MDTA program, the amendments of 1965 reached 
out into all aspects of the act’s objectives, pro- 
viding it with increased financial support and a 
broadened mandate to give it more flexibility to 
meet the challenges and needs of the Nation’s 
everchanging manpower profile. With these 
amendments the act has now emerged as a con- 
tinuing measure to improve and expand our effort 
toward fuller development of the Nation’s man- 
power potential. 

First, the entire act was given permanence and 
fiscal stability. The former June 30, 1966, termi- 
nation date of the training program was extended 
for 3 years, with an expression of the view that it 



is a necessary and continuing part of a national 
manpo^r policy, but that provision of an expira- 
tion date serves to assure periodic review and 
evaluation to provide for further legislative 
changes as needed. At the same time, the problem 
of State matching of training funds, which had 
beclouded the act’s future since its ori^al pas- 
sage, was removed. The States’ share of tram- 
ing costs was reduced to only 10 percent — which 
may be provided in kind or in cash — beginning 
with fiscal year 1967. Further, amendments pro- 
vided that the cost of aJ training programs ap- 
proved during a fiscal year, mcluding training 
allowance payments, be paid from appropriations 
during that year — thus freeing the training pro- 
gram from some of the uncertainties and admin- 
istrative complications experienced in the past. 
Procedures for reapportionment of funds among 
the States were also improved to give more stabil- 
ity to State planning for training programs. 

Second, expanded research and demonstration 
programs were authorized and included within 
the broadened scope of title I of the act. “Oper- 
ating research” — experimental, demonstration, 
and pilot projects — was explicitly provided for 
under title I, thus encouraging expansion of ex- 
ploratory efforts needed to guide effective im- 
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provement in manpo'wer policies and plfograms. 
These amendments were as follows: 

— ^Basic research funding was increased and 
the Secretary of Labor was authorized to 
make grants (as well as to enter into 
contracts) for research programs — ^giving 
greater scope and flexibility to the research 
effort. 

— ^The program of experimental and demon- 
stration projects to test new methods for meet- 
ing manpower, employment, and training 
problems, particularly of disadvantaged 
groups in the labor force, was placed in title I 
and a clear mandate provided for broadening 
its scone. 

— The labor mobility demonstration program 
authorized originally under the 1963 amend- 
ments was extended, until mid-1967 and addi- 
tional funds were authorized for its imple- 
mentation. 

— A new pilot program was expressly author- 
ized to experiment with the placement of per- 
sons having difficulty securing employment 
for reasons other than ability to perform, and 
specifically with those having difficulty in se- 
curing appropriate bonding due to former 
police records. 

Third, the training program was further 
strengthened and ^ven greater flexibility, especi- 
ally in serving the disadvantaged — the core of our 
manpower problem as the Nation moves toward a 
period of full employment. This was accom- 
plished principally by modification of the training 
allowance provisions, which largely determine the 
capacity of persons to accept and remain in train- 
ing. The following amendments were enacted to 
augment and extend income maintenance for 
trainees and thus relieve or remove financial pres- 
sures that discourage or curtail training for those 
most in need of it: 

— Allowance payments were increased to re- 
lieve the financial strain of training for those 
with heavy family responsibilities. The 
amendments provide for an additional $5 per 
week for each dependent over two, up to a 
maximum of four additional dependents. 

— ^To further relieve financial hardships im- 
posed on trainees, another amendment per- 
mitted the payment of expenses for daily com- 
muting between the residence and place of 
training. 



— ^Eligibility for training allowances was ex- 
tended to single persons not living as mem- 
bers of a family or household group — fi lli n g 
a gap which heretofore precluded training for 
many needy imemployed persons. 

— ^Eligibility for training allowances was also 
broadened to permit more than one unem- 
ployed member of a family or household to 
receive a regular training allowance, provided 
that the head of the household is unemployed. 
This serves to relieve economic pressures and 
opens further training opportunities, partic- 
ularly for unemployed workers in large 
families. 

— ^Income maintenance for trainees enrolled in 
on-the- j ob training was ameliorated by liberal- 
ization of the paid part-time work permitted 
outside of the training program, similar to a 
provision enacted for institutional trainees in 
1963. 

— And, most important, the period during 
which training allowance can be paid was ex- 
tended to 104: weeks. This provision made 
possible the lengthening of training courses, 
particularly those combining basic education 
and occupational training. Experience vsdth 
the previous 72-week provision had shown 
that training courses were too short to achieve 
desired results, even to the extent of causiiig 
dropouts from training. The provision also 
opened the doors to training in more advanced 
skLlis in growing demand that require more 
extensive preparation. 

Finally, new provisions and innovations were in- 
troduced into the act, making it more comprehen- 
sive and providing new dimensions for strengthen- 
ing the Nation’s effort to meet its manpower needs. 
These included: 

— A new provision directing the Secretary of 
Labor to stimulate and assist Job Develop-, 
ment Programs to expand employment op- 
portunities by meeting needs m service and 
related occupations, giving emphasis and di- 
rection to active job development as part of a 
comprehensive manpower program. 

— A merging of the training provisions of the 
Area Kedevelopment Act (ABA) and the 
MDTA. The training provisions o^ sections 
16 and 17 of the ABA were repealed and in- 
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corporated in th© MDTA nader a separate 
new provision, consolidating these two train- 
ing programs. This new provision also au- 
thorized full Federal financing without ap- 
portionment among the States, and separate 
funds were authorized to be appropriated for 
its implementation. 
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thority for small training projects whose cost 
does not exceed $75,000, pursuant to contracts 
or agreements with the Secretaries of the De- 
partments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

In addition to the foregoing, certain technical 
amendments served to facilitate administration of 
the act. Provision for the us© of private train- 
ing institutions, with stress on thrir usefulness for 
individual referrals, was encouraged and liberal- 
ized. And the act’s mandate was broadened te 
encompass refresher educational training for un- 
employed professional workers where such train- 
ing would further the act’s purposes. 

It is readily apparent that these amendments, 
building in breadth and depth on the earlier 
amendments, have, in fact, served to provide the 
act with the flexibility needed to adapt to chang- 
ing manpower conditions. Originally promul- 
gated to focus primarily on the training and re- 
training needs of the adult labor force in an eco- 
nomic Climate of high levels of unemployment, the 
act is now far better equipped to reuder employ- 
able the still sizable number of the hard-core un- 
employed— the many disadvantaged groups who 
are stlli not sharing in an economy now approach- 
ing full employment. The 1965 record of the 
training and research programs and their ability 
to adjust to a changing economic climate attest to 
the stimulus given by many of these amendments. 

OTHER LEGISLATIVE TOOLS 

The amendment process has not alone broad- 
ened the parameters of the MDTA training pro- 
gram. Other new legislation is related to the pur- 
poses and objectives of the MDTA, and provides 
additional resources and avenues for manpower 
development activity. 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (EOA) 
is perhaps the most prominent of these newer 



legislative measure. Its declaration of war on 
poverty dovetails with the direction which al- 
ready had been taken under the MDTA traming 
program to serve the needs of disadvantaged 
groups in the labor force. Certain of its pro- * 
grams which contain manpower development com- 
ponents mesh with the pirogfam and objectives of 
the MDTA and lend th^uselves to effective inte- 
gration and coordination of r^pective program 
activities. 

A number of the Economic Opportumty Act 
programs provide for training experiences to pre- 
pare sevei^y disadvantaged persons for specific, 
job-oriented occupational training imder the 
MDTA. With respect to the compelling un- 
employment problem of youth, for example, the 
MDTA can provide the final training step for 
young people who have received basic education 
and work orientation, and have developed voca- 
tional interests through the Job Corps and Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps. Adult groups too can be 
absorbed into MDTA training to restore them to 
self-sufiiciency. Welfare clients, for example, 
who have received literacy tra inin g under EOA 
programs can continue vrith their rehabilitation 
in MDTA occupational training courses. 

MDTA and EOA programs also provide com- 
ponents for each other’s operations. MDTA . 
training programs are important elements in Com- 
munity Action Programs (CAJP’s) under the EOA 
which include an array of remedies so deal with 
poverty on a compreLensivc co mmun ity-wide 
basis. Similarly, MDTA experimental and dem- 
onstration projects can develop new types of man- 
power service links with antipoverty program 
activities. 

During the past year program operations uiider 
these two acts have been coordinate and inte-^ 
grated in this t ay. In a very real sense, then, 
these two acts ara interrelated, blending their pro- 
grams and objectives wherever each can serve the 
other and where both can provide the break- 
through from poverty to a realization of a trainee’s 
* work potentials. 

Another important legislative measure directly 
serving the purposes of the J>1DTA was the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963. This act provides 
important tools for the MDTA training program 
through its provisions for construction of new vo- 
cational education facilities, training of teachers, 




and other features that will increase the resources 
and improve the quality of vocational training. 
The act also calls for cooperation between Em- 
ployment Service agencies and State boards of 
vocational education to shape modernized voca- 
tional education to meet realistic training needs. 
Vocational education facilities are now made 
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and all levels of ability, including those with socio- 
economic handicaps. 

Since the act ^d not become operative until 
1965, it is too early to feel its full impact. Never- 
theless it is significant as an evolving tool to serve 
MDTA training needs which place continuing re- 
liance upon vocational education facilities. 

KEW DIMENSIONS OF THE MDTA 
I The Job Development Program 
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One of the more agnificant of the 1965 amend- 
ments to the MDTA was addressed to job develop- 
ment as an important aspect of manpower train- 
ing. A new provision (section 103 of the MDTA 
as amended) called for stimulation by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, in cooperation with both public and 
private agencies, of Job Development Programs 
“that wiQ serve to expand emplo;yment by the fill- 
ing of th(^ service and related needs which are not 
now being met because of lack of trained workers 
or other reasons affecting wnployment or oppor- 
tunities for employment.” 

This provision gave further support to the Job 
Development Program in the service industries 
announced 2 months earlier by President J ohnson. 
This announcement launched a nationwide pro- 
gram of job development for the unemployed and 
underemployed, stressing the vast job potential 
existing in a myriad of sernce activities and the 
opportunity for training people to fill this unmet 
need. 

Under this mandate, the Federal Government 
has acted as a catalyst for the development of jobs 
in the private economy to fill the growing but as 
yet not fully tapped service-type needs on both the 
demand and supply sides of the job market. The 
cooperation of 10 Federal agencies,^ all of them 
involved in programs which could give support to 
this new effort, was also enlisted to further these 
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goals, imder the coordination of the Manpower 
Administration in the Department of Labor. The 
vast network of public employment service offices, 
too, was enlisted in the job development effort. 

Business and industry, labor, community orga- 
nizations, and similar groups have been involved 
in this governmental promotional effort to explore 
develop needed jobs and services as well as to 
develop a stable and skilled labor force in a work 
area of emerging and expanding need. The 
thrust of this program, although aimed at the 
economy as a whole, has been uniquely suited to 
match the hard-to-place unemployed with hard-to- 
fill jobs. In identifying, job vacancies going beg- 
ging in an economy whose prime focus is on ad- 
vancing technology, it has brought new opportu- 
nity to many who do not possess the skills required 
in jobs at the upper end of the occupational 
ladder. 

The resources of the MDTA have been brought 
into full play in implementing this mandate. The 
Departmfflit of Labor has given special emphasis 
to service and related occupations in its approvals 
of MDTA projects and has exerted a vigorous 
promotional effort, particularly in accelerating its 
on-the-job training program, to explore new op- 
portunities in a little- tried area. 

Job sources for which the imemployed and 
underemployed have been trained under this accel- 
erated program encompass a broad and diversified 
range. They include large scale industries, such as 
the Chrysler Corporation, which imdertook to 
train 1,000 automobile mechanics and repairmen; 
small local employers in need of a repairman or 
gasoline service station attendant; understaffed 
hospitals with labor shortages in the medical and 
health services; and even agricultural enterprises 
having difficulty in filling their needs in our highly 
urbanized society. In the personal service area 
numerous and diverse job opportunities have been 
found in occupations such as upholsterers, tele- 
vision and refrigeration repairmen, barbers, build- 
ing maintenance workers, and chefs and other food 
preparation workers. 

Institutional training has accounted for the 
greater proportion, about two-thirds, of the train- 
ing opportunities developed in the service and 
related industries because it is the largest of the 

^ The Departments of Labor ; Commerce ; Interior ; Agriculture ; 
Health, Education, and Welfare ; the Bureau of the Budget ; the 
Council of Economic Adriaers; the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; the Office of Economic Opportunity; and tho Small 
Business Administration. 








MDTA training programs. But under the im- 
petus of the job development program the on-the- 
job training program has accelerated markedly. 

The on-the-job training program has not only 
ferreted out service-type job opportunities at the 
local level, but also has achieved singular suc- 
cess by enlisting the cooperation of large business 
organizations, trade associations, unions, com- 
munity organizations, and similar groups. Such 
organizations have actively assisted in developing 
extensive training programs of community or 
broader scope to bring j ob vacancies or unmet labor 
needs and jobless workers together. The national 
contract — contracts with national organizations or 
companies providing large-scale training to meet 
an overall industry need of regional or national 
scope — ^has been very effectively promoted, ac- 
counting for a substantial part of the newly devel- 
oped on-the-job training opportunities. These na- 
tional contracts are usually master training plans, 
implemented by subcontractors responsible for ac- 
tual on-site training in geographically dispersed 
locations, where jobs may also be waiting upon 



completion of training. These contracts are so 
extensive that they provide for hundreds and even 
thousands of training opportunities in a single 
occupation or industry. 

Both the institutional and on-ihe-job training 
programs have made continuous strides in tr ain in g 
workers for a broad range of these existing and 
potential job opportunities in the Nation’s econ- 
omy, and in so doing have reached disadvantaged 
groups on whom public concern is presently fo- 
cused. The multioccupational project, which is so 
well suited for these purposes, has been used ex- 
tensively in both types of training programs, as 
have projects designed to meet the special needs of 
disadvantaged youth. The development of some 
of the large-scale training projects in the OJT 
program also are specifically designed to prepare 
the hard-core and potentially hard-core unem- 
ployed for constructive work in the service sector 
of the economy. 

The Job Development Program has had a very 
successful beginning. The initial goal set was for 
development of 10,000 service and related jobs per 



Job development efforts under the MDTA have uncovered opportunities for trainees in many service and service^loted occupations. 







month. This target was met. By the year’s end a 
total of over 112.;,000 persons had been approved for 
MDTA training in a galaxy of established and new 
service and related occupations for which demand 
is on the increase. 

In opening doors for many job opportunities in 
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step was taken in fulfilling the mandate of the 
MDTA by matching unemployed workers with po- 
tential jobs through training. 

Training in Redevelopment Areas 

The merging of the training provisions of 
the AEA and the MDTA, effective in July 1965, 
was another of the major steps in shaping a more 
comprehensive national manpower policy. In 
consolidating and rationalizing these two training 
programs under section 241 of the MDTA as newly 
amended, the purposes of the pioneering ARA 
training provisions were kept intact and they will 
continue to serve as an important adjunct to eco- 
nomic redevelopment. But the broadening of the 
sp^ific terms and conditions of training to match 
those of the MDTA at the same time enabled this 
program to meet these objectives more effectively. 
The more liberal MDTA training provisions have 
made possible a training program of enlarged 
scope and depth, most often reaching disadvan- 
taged groups and serving as a valuable supple- 
ment to the expanded assistance measures con- 
tained in the new Public Works and Economic 
Development Act. 

To implement this broadened legislative man- 
date a number of regulations and guidelines 
have been adopted. F ' the most part these 
measures adopt or modify guidelines promulgated 
under the ARA to accord with the provisions of 
section 241. These concern eligibility of appli- 
cants for training, training allowances, and other 
benefits, and the establishment of on-the-job train- 
ing programs. For the most part, the procedures 
governing the review and approval of ARA 
training projects Lave been made applicable to 
proju/ts submitted under section 241. As a con- 
sequence, the transition from ARA training to 
MDTA training has been a smooth one. 

In approving training projects under section 
241, priority is given to those projects that have 
the closest tie-in with other economic development 
measures. This supplemental program generally 



will not be used for training projects intended to 
fill general^ recurring area employment needs 
which can be considered under the regular MCDTA 
occupational training program, but will serve slh 
another tool for improving employment and pro- 
duction by helping to meet the special needs of the 
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Pilot Programs 

Part of the expanded research and eicpeiimental 
program resulting from the 1965 amendments was 
an extension of pilot project authorization — 
another of the methods serving to develop new 
techniques and find better answers to complicated 
manpower problems. 

The 1963 amendments, recognizing the potential 
of relocation assistance for meeting geographic 
imbalance in manpower supply and job opportu- 
nities, provided for exploration of the feasibility 
and desirability of such a tool by authorizing a 
limihd number of pdot mobility assistance proj- 
ects. These projects focused on unemployed 
workers without reasonable prospect of employ- 
ment in their own conununities, searched out 
suitable employment in other geographic areas, 
and provided financial assistance and social serv- 
ices to aid in the relocation of worke::s and their 
families. Delay in funding made it impossible to 
get the initial projects under way until early in 
1965. 

At the Administration’s request the Congress 
extended authority for such projects until June 
1967 and provided for greater liberality and flexi- 
bility in the financial assistance that could be 
provided because of the initial success of pilot 
pro j ects. Details about labor mobility demonstra- 
tion projects are presented in Part II of this 
report. 

Another new experimental pilot program was 
authorized imder the 1965 amendments for a 2- 
year period. It was directed to the problem of 
those persons unable to gain employment for rea- 
sons other than ability to perform, particularly 
because of inability to secure appropriate bonding. 
This amendment was designed to aid persons with 
police records by exploring ways to eliminate the 
bonding barrier to employment. 

Contractual arrangements with a bonding 
company to provide general coverage on a special 
basis to those with police records are being devel- 
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oped to provide coverage for individuals wlio 
have participated in various federally financed 
training or Employment Service programs. Thus, 
coverage will not be limited exclusively to MDTA 
graduates, although most of those to be aided are 
expected to come from regular MDTA training 
programs. It is expected that some of the bonding 
assistance "will be provided in special MDTA ex- 
perimental and demonsiration training projects. 



Small Institutional Training Projects 

Tn considering amendments to the MDTA 
the Congress recognized the feasibility of relaxing 
to some degree the approval process for the insti- 
tutional training program. A new amendment, 
section 306(a), accordingly was enacted, pving 
the Secretaries of Labor and HEW discretionary 
authority to delegate the approval function for the 
smaller type of institutional training program. 
Specifically, this amendment gives the two Secre- 
taries the authority to make contracts or 
agreements permitting the approval of any insti- 
tutional training project, the cost of which does 
not exceed $75,000. This authority is subject to 
such procedures, policies, rules and r^ulations as 
the Secretaries may prescribe. These contracts 
will generally be made with the State Agencies — 
Employment Security and Vocational Educa- 
tion — ^which currently initiate, develop, and imple- 
ment the MDTA institutional training program 
through agreements with the Departments of 
Labor and HEW. 

The immediate requirement for implementation 
of this amendment was the development of ap- 
propriate pro<’edures, policies, and standards to 
effectively coordinate tliis new provision with the 
larger ongoing institutional training program and 
to provide the necessary Federal direction, guid- 
ance, and control. Since enactment of the 1965 
amendments this required groundwork has been 
developed by the Manpower Administration and is 
now awaiting final adoption. 

The proposed standards and pohcies permit suf- 
ficient latitude to streamline the approval process 
while providing appropriate safeguards for 
proper program operation. They will permit di- 
rect approval by State Employment Security and 
State Vocational Education Agencies of ctandai'd 
institutional training programs of limited size. 



They also prescribe the filscal limits for individual 
projects and total State operations under this stat- 
utory provision. At the same time. Federal con- 
trol is assured through provision for Federal audit 
and review of projects, including rescinding of 
authority or termination cf authorized expend!- 



with established policies and standards or over- 
obligation of a State’s spending authors 
As operating experience is gained r this 
amendment, the procedures, policies, a stand- 
ards governing the delegation of this approval au- 
thority will be modified, as necessary, to improve 
its operation and effectiveness. 



ADMINISTRATIVE IMPROVEMENTS 
Individual Referrals to Training 

The individual referral process was an early ad- 
ministrative measure designed to broaden train- 
ing opportunities by supplementing class-group 
training programs through fuller use of existing 
facilities and to provide training on an individual 
basis for those for whom tra i n i ng in a class-group 
is impractical. The measure has been given full 
support by the Congress in the newly amended 
mandate of the MDTA directing an expanmon in 
the use of the individual referral process. A re- 
laxation of the provision for use of private train- 
ing institutions also supports increased use of the 
individual referral process. 

Referrals to on-the-job training have been made 
on an individual basis since the inception of the 
MDTA program and are considered especially val- 
uable because they make possible the utilization of 
small firms as training establishments. A new and 
shortened procedure will be initiated in "966 to 
facilitate, and thereby increase, the participation 
of individuals in on-the- j ob training. The proce- 
dure will provide for simplified negotiation of con- 
tracts to provide training for groups of five or 
fewer individuals. Pilot studies of this procedure 
indicate that a large number of the referrals will 
be for single individuals. They also indicate that 
it makes practical the application of on-the-job 
training techniques to a wide variety of occupa- 
tions. The individual referral process is expected 
to play an impor*^ant role in bringing the OJT 
progium closer to the principles of person-oriented 
manpower training. 



Within the institutional training program, the 
individual referral process makes possible the 
timely referral of trainees even when a class-group 
project is not immediately available. The process 
also is used to provide training in areas and in 
occupations for which job opportunities are not 
numerous enough to warrant training on a class- 
group basis, and to provide for the training and 
retraining of technical and subprofessional 
workers. 

Although some States have used individual re- 
ferrals extensively, group training was emphasized 
in many States during the demanding days of 
MDTA’s fonnative y^rs and individual referrals 
became submerged in the broader program. By 
1965 only slightly more than one-haif of all juris- 
dictions had utilized this process in institutional 
training. When the individual referral process has 
been used, however, its value has been amply dem- 
onstrated. Local staff have found that it provides 
a means to train in a variety of occupations be- 
yond those that are available in regular MDTA 
projects. Moreover, the posttraining placement 
of individually referred applicants has been facili- 
tated because job openings can be more easily lo- 
cated on an individual basis than for a class group. 
For these reasons, interest in this program is in- 
creasing among the States. 

Several factors are now providing impetus for 
the individual referral program. First, the 
MDTA program has attained a state of admin- 
istrative maturity conducive to employment by the 
States of specialized techniques to improve and 
diversify their training programs. Further, the 
means by which the States can be assisted and en- 
couraged to expand their individual referral pro- 
grams is under study. Eeceiving special attentioTi 
are ways in which the unique characteristics ox 
the individual referral program may be applied 
to a person-oriented manpower training program 
operating within an economy characterized by ris- 
ing levels of employment. These efforts to assist 
and encourage the States in the expansion of the 
use of individual referrals will lead to an increase 
in the program, as will the use of the simplified 
procedure for on-the-job training. Finally, the 
1965 amendments emphasizing and encouraging a 
wider use of private training facilities will have 
a positive effect upon the expansion of the individ- 
ual referral process. 



ii^rdfessloiial Training 

MDTA training lias been used in a limited yet 
effective way to alleviate the shortage in some pro- 
fessional occupations, by providing refresher 
training and reorientation for unemployed persons 
who need updated skills and knowledge for re- 
employment in their professions. Support for this 
policy was given by the Congress in the act’s newly 
revis^ Statement of Findings and Purpose. 
Further, the amended act specifically provides that 
under certain prescribed circumstances MDTA 
training might be given in private institutions, 
particularly for technical and semiprofessional oc- 
cupations. Professional training — ^that is, train- 
ing solely to meet academic degree prerequisites or 
to qualify initially for a professional occupation — 
is not authorized under the MDTA. 

Eefresher training has been, used most success- 
fully to augment the supply of graduate nurses, 
by providing intensive 2- to 4-week coumes, en- 
abling unemployed nurses who have met initial 
professional requirements to qualify for re-entry 
into their profession. The Nurses Training Act 
of 1964 provides loans and other assistance to 
nursing students receiving their initial profes- 
sional training but makes no provision for gradu- 
ate nurses who may need quick brush-up courses 
to qualify for employment. By enrolling for this 
training imder MDTA, nurses who have been 
absent from the job market but are unable to afford 
the expense of the necessary retraining now may 
be qualified to return to employment in this short- 
age occupation at relatively low training cost. 

Opportunities for training in semiprofessional 
occupations have boon broadened by extension of 
the maximum time for payment of training allow- 
ances and other benefits of the 1965 amendments. 
In fields where the supply of professionals cannot 
keep pace with growing demand, semiprofessionals 
are being trained under MDTA to perform duties 
auxiliary to those of professionals, leaving them 
free to utilize their highest skills to maximum 
advantage. Increasing numbers of these workers 
were trained last year in relatively new occupa- 
tions such as counselor aide, teacher aide, engineer- 
ing aide, conservation aide, and in the auxiliary 
health occupations such as psychiatric aide, dental 
assistant, laboratory assistant, and licensed practi- 
cal nurse. 
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Th* recently Icrandicd Hyassn Resources Development Program will seek out disadvantaged youth In urban areas ef high unem- 

ploy/'^^t and train them for jobs. 



CoupSed Projects in OJT 

The strong focus cn traluing directed toward 
promoting the employability of disadvantaged 
workers in the labor force, combined with the 
emergence of labor supply stringencies in certain 
areas, called for adaptation of the on-the-job 
training program to meet these changing condi- 
tions. It was necessary to reinforce and expand 
training content and curricula so that the less 
qualified or unqualified unemployed could be 
trained and could satisfy employer requirements. 

The response was a stimulation of the “coupled 
project.” which is designed to remedy deficiencies 
that would otherwise preclude potential trainees 
from ’'iifying for training. Basically, the 
couydeC project provides the supplemental voca- 
tionti. education preparation necessary to enable 
the trainee to undertake specific occupational 
training and to meet employer hiring specifica- 
tions. These projects, therefore, supply the train- 



ing elements ^required to prepare imtrained and 
, unskilled workers for the demands of semisMlied 
and skilled occupations. 

The coupled project utilizes the total resources 
provided under the MDTA by combining on-the- 
job and institutional training. These projects 
contain two distinct components : A curriculum of 
related classroom instruction to provide supportive 
knowledge basic to mastering the training occupa- 
tion; and actual on-site job training. A third 
component to be introduced into these projects 
will provide for basic education training. 

The institutional training component of coupled 
projects is usually conducted away from the job- 
training site, typically in vocational education 
institutions. When more effective results can be 
derived, however, it may also be provided at the 
training facility as a component separate from the 
occupational training. V arying training patterns 
are used in its implementation. Institutional 
training may precede the on-site job training, or 






both may be given concurrently in a division of the 
training schedule, depending on the circumstances 
of the individual project. 

As might be esp^ted, the development and 
iiTiplementation of coupled projects is a highly 
coordinated undertaking. Provision for the insti- 
tutional component is made through arrangements 
by the Secretary of Labor with the Secretary of 
HEW and through him with State vocational edu- 
cation agencies. The development of a coupled 
project on the local level thus involves the coordi- 
nated participation of the local ES, the BAT, and 
public vocational education officials. Existing 
procedures for OJT project development and 
implementation have been adequate to serve the 
early needs of the coupled project program, but 
revised procedures have now been worked out to 
improve and facilitate its anticipated acceleration. 

Success of the coupled project as an effective 
trainmg technique and one particularly suited to 
deal with current manpower, development prob- 
lems stimulated considerable extension of its use, 
with the result that it accounted for more than 
one-quarter of all single facility OJT projects 
during 1965. This proportion is expected to 
double in the coming year. 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

Growth of Youth Opportunity Ceiders 

The establishment or Youth Opportunity Cen- 
ters (TOC’s), an outgrowth of less formalixed 
efforts to strengthen youth services within the 
Employment Service network, was one of the sig- 
nificant steps taken to meet the serious problem of 
youth unemployment. 

Ihese centers, designed to function as a major 
force in developing youth employability and em- 
ployment opportunities, serve as a focal point for 
coordination of the many programs and services 
to assist youth. As a result of their rapid growth 
during the pa^ year they now constitute a distinct 
substructure within the Employment Service, 
ready to give specialized attention to the needs of 
youth and to provide them with one clearly 
designated place to go for personalized services 
aimed at preparing them for job opportunities. 

The establishment of these centers has stimu- 
lated the fullest use of all resources to serve youth. 



YOC facilities have been adapted to provide for a 
diversity of training opportumtiesand remedial or 
rehabilitative services, tailored to m.eet the needs of 
individual youth. Serving vast numbers of dis- 
advantaged youth, predominantly school dropouts, 
the new services have been used extensively. These 
services include diagnostic and guidance seiwice, 
depth counseling, and social, medical, and other 
supportive aid. At the same time, the YOG’s 
channel youth into trailing and jobs, encourage 
them to resume or supplement their schooling, and 
render services to such groups as Selective Service 
rejectees. Outreach services also are being greatly 
expanded. Youth needing assistance are being 
sought out and drawn to the centers by specially 
trained “community workers” who contact disad- 
vantaged youth in slum areas. YOC staff also 
maintain active working relationships wilh the 
public schools, governmental and community agen- 
cies, community action neighborhood centers, and 
all other organizations involved in youth work to 
achieve maximum effectiveness in dealing with 
youth needs. 

Acting as a central agency to channel youth into 
occupational and work training programs, the 
YOG’s are able to offer the training best suited to 
the needs of the individual youth through coordi- 
nation of their services with the youth programs 
imder the JxDTA and the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. Few agencies can match YOG facil- 
ities in recruiting, screening, testing and counsel- 
ing applicants for referral to appropriate training 
programs. YOC’s for example, refer youth to 
MDTA institu ' mal or OJT occupational training 
projects, to Neighborhood Youth Corps work ex- 
perience programs, to Job Gorps projects spon- 
sored by the OEO and to other programs and serv- 
ices that help youth to take their place in the world 
of work. 

The YOC network achieved sizable dimensions 
during 1965, its first year of existence. By the end 
of the year 113 centers were operating in major 
metropolitan centers in all States throughout the 
country, with 2r more approved and ready to go 
into operation. The centers have proved so effec- 
tive in serving a variety of youth needs that it is 
planned to extend the network to some 200 centers 
during the coming years. 

In addition to the establishment of Youth Gj^* 
portunity Centers throughout the country, the Em- 
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ployment Service also has organized separate 
Youth Employment Units in local employment 
offices serving non-metropoJitan areas. The prin- 
ciples to be followed m improving the quality of 
service for youth in areas not served by YOC’s are 
identical to those followed in separate youth offices. 
Additional staff have been made available to pro- 
vide counseling and placement services to youth 
in smaller offices throughout the country. Nearly 
2,000 positions had been earmarked for such youth 
units. It is expected that this staff will serve 
many rural and smali-town youth as well as city 
youth seeking their first job. 

Expansion of Counseling 

Expanmon and improvement of counseling and 
guidance services were key imperatives in launch- 
ing the pioneering MDTA training program in 
1962. Satisfsdng this need imposed a real diffi- 
culty in the face of a critical diortage of profes- 
sionally trained personnel, but through concen- 
trated focus and effort progr<5SS has been made by 
the Employment Service grstem in augmenting 
counseling staff and eicpanding services. 

The increased program emphasis on training the 
educationally and culturally disadvantag<}d has re- 
quired continuing and intensified efforts to bnild 
up and further improve the counseling program. 
Each prospective trainee, faced with choices and 
decisions concerning his participation in training, 
typically requires counseling assistance. The dis- 
advantaged individual usually requires more com- 
plex assistance. He needs motivation— hope, con- 
fidence, and often a change of attitudes— as well as 
guidance, to ^ve him an understanding of Ms 
capabilities and potentials and of the opportunities 
open to him. 

The counselor has a major responsibility in fill- 
ing these needs. Increasingly, counseling con- 
tinues throughout the training process and the 
initial period of job adjustment Coordinated 
counseling is extended to the trainee as he mov^ 
from the employment office setting to the training 
course and then on to the job. A disadvantaged 
person, for example, may need instruction in basic 
educational skills and orientation to the world of 
work prior to occupational training. Thereafter, 
during the occupational tr ' ling program, he may 
need counseling to help Mui maintain his motiva- 



tion and to assist him vdith any problems that 
develop. 

To assist t^ain<^^s well and to achieve the pur- 
poses of the manpower training program requires 
further expansion of counseling and auxiliary 
personnel. All of these personnel must have the 
qualifications that will enable them to perform 
their important and demanding duties effectively. 

The Manpower Administration has itself tal m 
steps to develop personnel to meet expanding 
counseling needs. Project CAUSE (Counselor- 
Adviser University Summer Education) proved 
successful in 1964 and was repeated in 1965. 
Sponsored by BES in the summer of 1965^ it 
recruited and trained counselors and auxiliary per- 
sonnel for the growing network of YOC’s. Under 
tMs project, arrangements were made with 38 
universities and 3 social service agencies to pro- 
vide 8 weeks of intensive training for nearly 1,800 
college graduates, more than 300 of whom were 
already employed in the ES, and for 165 indige- 
nous conmiTimity workers. The academic phase of 
the training was followed by 4 weeks of on-the- 
job training in YOC’s or regular ES offices. 
About two-thirds of those completing trabing 
went to work for the Employment Service, adding 
more than 1,100 personnel to its counseling staff. 

To increase the supply of qualified counseling 
personnel is a matter of vital concern not only 
to the Department of Labor but also to other gov- 
ernmental agencies at national. State, and local 
levels. Exploration of tMs matter was under- 
taken b June 1965 at an Invitational Conference 
on Government- University Eelations in the Pro- 
fessional Fi’eparation and Employment of Coun- 
selors, aeWimistered by the University of Missouri 
under contract with the Departments of Labor and 
HEW*. Over 100 persons attended, representing 
goveinunent, colleges, universities, and agencies 
that utilize counselors. 

Ways of implementmg conference recommenda- 
tions relative to the trabing and utilization of 
counselors and auxiliary personnel have been 
formulated by an interagency task force estab- 
lished by the Manpower Admmistrator. It is 
anticipated that improved resources and support 
foi’ the development of counselors needed b the 
Nation’s manpower development, education, and 
antipoverty programs will be forthcombg. 

Meanwhile, testing and counseling activities car- 
ried on by ES offices continue to gab momentum 
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to meet the needs of the MDTA training program. creases also occuiiscl in the administration of 
About 278,000 counseling interviews, almost one- various tests, including the use of new testing 

half of them with youth, were conducted during procedures specifically designed to evaluate the 

1965 — an increase of m^re than 50,000 over the potentials of persons whose limitations do not lend 
preceding year. Kelatively proportionate in- themselves to standardized testing techniques. 




NEW RESOURCES 
AND 

NEW DIRECTIONS 



New Directions 



THE PLIGHT OF THE CITIES 

A sign'ficant segment of our population is not 
sharing in the rewards of an economy character- 
ized by unprv..edented prosperity, and high em- 
ployment. Although not confined to urban areas, 
every major city has substantial nmnbers of hard- 
core unemployed and otherwise disadvantaged 
workers who are unable to compete for available 
jobs even in tight labor situations. Such urban 
poverty pockets or “ghettos” now loom as the 
Nation’s most potential trouble spots, and the im- 
perative need for remedial assistance is widely 
recognized. The Department of Labor has di- 
rected its attention toward the solution of this 
problem, iniHating two program activities that 
provide new approaches aimed at improving and 
strengthening manpower services to the disadvan- 
taged and unemployed in major cities. 

The Major Cities Program 

The Department’s Manpower Administration 
in the latter part of 1965 established a “Selects! 
Cities” Task Force to work in some 25 to 30 major 
cities across the Nation. Its mission ; To plan and 
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expedite, coordinate and integrate manpower 
activities in designated metropolitan areas in 
order to increase the impact of Manpower Admin- 
istration programs in helping to solve their em- 
ployment and related problems. 

Each task force member serves as a “city 
coordinator” to: (1) Insure that current man- 
power programs are being utilized ejffectively; 
(2) determine additional resources available and 
means by which they can be effectively used; (3) 
coordinate on-going programs to assure that they 
complement and supplement one another; and 
(4) expedite the development and implementation 
of new programs designed to accelerate and 
strengthen manpower services, particularly for 
the disadvantaged and hard-core unemployed. 

The scope of the Task Force function, more- 
over, is not limited to those programs for which 
the Department has direct responability. It also 
cooperates with a wide variety of private and 
public agencies concerned with manpower pro- 
grams in order to integrate their activities where 
possible , and thereby increase their effectiveness. 
Continuous working relationships are required 
on numerous federally assisted programs designed 
to provide job-oriented services to the hard-core 
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imemployed and other disadvantaged groups. 
These responsibilities include such acti-vities as the 
planning and implementation of joint manpower 
development and training projects under the Com- 
munity Action Programs established by the OEO. 

Although scarcely beyond the formative stage, 
with task force members consisting of top echelon 
national staff deployed to the designated cities on 
temporary part-time assignments, program ex- 
perience thus far has demonstrated the effective- 
ness of such concerted efforts to meet the man- 
power problems and needs of the city involved. 
The stimidus provided has resulted in acceler- 
ated and expanded program operations of which 
the following examples are illustrative. 

In Los Angeles, where the scars of the Watts 
incident are still evident, additional Employment 
Service stfiff have been assigned to work i*' ^he 
State Agency Service Center in the Watts area; 
three new Youth Opportunity Centers have been 
opened in the South-Central area; new MDTA 
training programs have been approved for over 
1,500 persons; projects to provide several thou- 
sand on-the-job training opportunities have been 
initiated and othei*s are being developed ; and joint 
Department of Labor-OEO projects have been 
developed and approved to provide intensive 
counseling and related services for severely dis- 
advantaged youth. In Oakland, Calif., a skill 
training center has been set up for 1,500 workers. 

In Detroit, NYC programs are being coupled 
with MDTA programs on an experimental basis 
to explore the best methods of insuring continuity 
of work experience and occupational training that 
will equip youth for available j obs. In Cleveland, 
recognizing that many of the hard-core imem- 
ployed do not avail themselves of public services, 
the Employment Service is using mobile units to 
search out, interview, and even transport them to 
receive counseling, training and job placement 
referral. Similar activities are also taidng place 
in the other designated metropolitan areas. 

The “big cities” program has also been explor- 
ing and utilizing resources available for job stimu- 
lation and development. Eepresentatives of the 
Department of Labor, together with the OEO 
and HEW, have worked with “Plans for Prog- 
ress” — a voluntary organization of business 
leaders concerned with the elimination of discrimi- 
nation in employment and the increase of job 
opportunities for minorities in business firms. 
The result has been the sponsorship by that orga,- 



nization, with the assistance of government staff 
resources, of a series of seminars scheduled for 
early 1966 in each of the Task Force cities. These 
seminars will explain to local employers the fed- 
erally assisted and other manpower development 
programs. A major part of the emphasis will be 
to motivate employers to provide job opportum- 
ties for “graduates” of the several programs being 
conducted. These seminars are expected to serve 
as important channels for bringing the message of 
the “big cities” program to the business commu- 
nity and others who are influential in providing 
job opportunities, and enlisting their support in 
its endeavom. 

The Human Resources Development 
Program 

The Department is also moving ahead with a 
second broadly based community program to re- 
habilitate the concentrations of improverished pop- 
ulations of large metropolitan areas. Suggested 
by the Secretary of Labor late in 1965 and desig- 
nated by him as a “Human Resources Development 
Program,” it proposes a case-by-case, person-by- 
person treatment of the problem of un6mplo5unent 
and unemployability among the hard-core 
unemployed. 

The approach calls for two main efforts: (1) 
searching out and developing a roster of unem- 
ployed and underemployed persons, finding out 
their abilities, interests, and aspirations, and pro- 
viding them with training and rehabilitative 
services and programs; and (2) launching a 
major community-wide job development program 
throug'h which private and public employers vTill 
provide employment opportunities, either through 
federally assi^d programs or under their own 
auspices. 

This program contemplates broad representa- 
tion and cooperation among government agencies 
at all levels, diverse community agencies, labor, 
industry, and minority group organizations, 
within a functioning organization established to 
promote and coordinate the program. Such orga- 
nizations should be established by majors or other 
appropriate city officials. 

The functions and objectives of the Human Re- 
sources Development Program are interrelated 
with those of the on-going “Special Chties” task 
force program. Therefore, this latter program 
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will have reiponsibility for coordiriating Human 
Resources Development activities in addition to 
its other metropolitan manpower development re- 
sponsibilities. 

The first pilot project under this program is now 
in operation. It was launched by the Mayor of 
Ohicago during the closing days of 1965 through 
the establishment of a representative organization 
designated as the Full Employment Board. Sim- 
ilar projects are presently planned for four ad- 
ditional cities — ^Houston, Rochester, St. Louis, and 
Los Angeles — and ultimately for a network of 
metropolitan areas acro^ the Nation. 

PROGRAM PLANNING 

The first 3 years of operation under the MDTA 
constituted a period of probing and testing the 
implications and complexities of building a na- 
tional manpower development program. Now 
that the training program has been successfully 
launched and its permanence assured, more for- 
malized and ^stematio planning seems indicated 
to achieve maximum utilisation of its resources, to 
effectively coordinate program operations carried 
on by the 50 States and territorial jurisdictions, 
and to integrate its operating objectives with the 
manpower development components of the Broad 
complex of legislation which has forged the Great 
Society program. 

To this end a National-State Manpower De- 
velopment Planning System is now on the draw- 
ing board. This ^stem, as contemplated, will 
provide advance ^stematic planning at both the 
national and State levels for fulfilling the Nation’s 
manpower development requirements. It will be 
directed toward assuring optimum use of training 
resources and facilities, focusing emphasis on ap- 
propriate training occupations, and planning ap- 
propriate types of training for identified target 
groups of trainees. 

Tliis proposed grstem provides for annual issu- 
ance by tlie Manpower Administration of guide- 
lines and program directives setting forth basic 
objective.? and providing a frame of reference for 
development of individual State plans. The na- 
tional plans will project national economic as- 
sumptions and manpower conditions and needs, 
identify occupations to receive national progi*am 
emphasis, identify the target population groups 



to be given training priority, make budgetary 
estimates, set State allocations of funds, and define 
the sphere of coordination with other govern- 
mental manpower development programs. 

Following the issuance of national plans, indi- 
vidual State manpower plans will be developed. 
They will conform as closely as possible to na- 
tional objectives but will be fitted also to particu- 
lar circumstances which may exist or be antici- 
pated in the State- The State manpower plan will 
be the blueprint of the State’s proposed training 
activities for the ensuing year cast within the 
budgetary boundaries set forth in the national 
plan. State plans will contain analyses of the 
State’s economic activity and trends, manpower 
conditions, and training needs and resources, as 
well as training projects contemplated and poten- 
tial coordination with other Federal manpower 
development programs. They will in general fol- 
low the direction and emphasis of the national 
objectives, but may depart where necessary to ac- 
commodate to varying or unique intrastate man- 
power problems. 

This planning system thus will reconcile individ- 
ual State training operations with overall national 
manpower development needs and objectives to 
promote a more rationalized utilimtion of national 
manpower training resources. 

REDIRECTION OF TRAINING 

As an instrument of national manpower policy, 
the MDTA as amended is now sufficiently flexible 
to meet evolving manpower challenges as eco- 
nomic conditions change. The early challenge to 
mitigate high unemployment of the adult labor 
force has receded as the invigorated economy has 
absorbed these workem in large numbers. The 
continuing downtrend in the late of unemploy- 
ment now reveals a new profile of manpower devel- 
opment needs and new directions for training 
programs are thus projected. 

Manpower training must now be brought to 
focus on two major problems in the economy : the 
emergence of some selective skill shortages which 
accompany the approach to full employment; 
and the exposure of residual but large pockets of 
hard-core unemployment among fairly w^U de- 
fined groups, despite relatively low and declining 
levels of overall unemployment. The MDTA 
training program will be shaped to meet these two 
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needs. The training effort will continue to be di- 
rected toward meeting skill shortages in those oc- 
cupations for which MDTA training is feasible. 
The recently extended duration of training courses 
will facilitate training to meet growing shortages 
in the more skilled crafts and occupations, as will 
the increased use of privat-e training facilities and 
the provision for refresher training in technical 
and professional fields. Emphasis on develop- 
ment of training opportunities to fill unmet needs 
in service and related occupa^^ions also will 
continue. 

But the major thrust of the MDTA program 
will be toward reclamation of the hard-core, dis- 
advantaged unemployed and underemployed. 
The problems posed by this considerable segment 
of the labor force are difficult and many- 
faceted ; improvements must come from selective 
measures aimed directly at them. 

The job-oriented approach to training, which 
was the original hallmark of the standard MDTA 
training programs, was an unquestioned success — 
but largely for the best qualified of the unemployed 
who were able to meet employer standards. The 
subsequent development of training patterns to in- 
elude expanded, and strengthened supportive serv- 
ices, including basic education training, provided a 
new dimension that paved the way toward serving 
the needs of many disadvantaged persons. But 
the intractable problems frequently encountered 
among these groups, combined with the extent and 



concentration of unemployment among them, call 
for more direct priority attention. 

Adoption of a person-oriented approach to 
training has emerged as the answer and thr neces- 
sity if the disadvantaged hard-core unemployed 
and unemployable are to bo reached, as they must. 
This aooroach is trainee-oriented. Staitinor with 

^ ^ c? 

the individual, it assesses his needs and aspirations, 
and then tailor-makes MDTA training to maxi- 
mize his potentials, or searches out and steers him 
to other more suitable programs. This approach 
requires active outreach to contact potential 
trainees, intensive counseling and other related 
sur portive services, basic education, and specially 
designed occupational training in schools and on- 
the-job to fit the worker for the job rather than to 
seek out workers who meet standardized job 
requirements. 

Such a reoriented approach undeniably will be 
more expensive — it costs more to provide the com- 
plex training and services required by the disad- 
vantaged. But it is also undeniable that a large 
part of the MDTA resources must appropriately 
be brought to bear on groups such as underprivi- 
leged youth, minority workers, the poorly educated, 
and older workers. Aggregate economic expan- 
sion alone will not bring full participation in our 
economic affluence to the hard-to-reach, high m>- 
employment groups who require exceptional assist- 
ance to become employable, reemployed, and self- 
supporting citizens. 
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Table A-£. MDTA Trainv;es Authori 2 »d, by State, Calendar Years 19SI and 196S 



State 


Trainees 


19551 


19€4 


Total 


Institutional 

training 


On-the-job 

trainings 


Total 


Inotitutlonfil 

training 


On-the-job 

training’ 


Total, all States 


221, on 


152, 014 


68,097 


193,365 


167,205 


26,160 


Alabama 


2,604 


2,294 


310 


4,730 


4,670 


60 


Alaska 


509 


505 


4 


1,528 


1,483 


45 


Arizona 


2,220 


1,710 


510 


1,766 


1,444 


322 


Arkansas 


1,642 


1,142 


500 


989 


863 


126 


Califcraia 


25,017 


16,222 


8,795 


20,112 


17,447 


2,665 


Colorado 


1,783 


1,260 


52* 


2,807 


2,387 


420 


Connecticut — 


6^645 


6, 127 


1,618 


3,771 


3,189 


582 


Delaware 


733 


376 


357 


452 


452 


0 


District of Columbia 


2,747 


1,225 


1,522 


2,565 


1,536 


1,029 


Florida 


5,380 


3,846 


1,534 


4,045 


4,768 


177 


Georgia 


4,159 


1,928 


2,231 


4, 141 


3,991 


150 


Guam 


60 


60 


0 


85 


85 


0 


Hawaii 


354^ 


259 


85 


438 


438 


0 


Idaho - 




354 


10 


325 


325 


0 


niinois - - - 


18,.030 


11, 156 


6,874 


12,402 


10,530 


1,872 


Indiana 


2,486 


1,796 


689 


4,050 


3,624 


426 




2,193 


1,796 


397 


1,609 


1,438 


171 


Kansas 


1,715 


1,284 


431 


1, 598 


1,641 


57 


Kentucky — 


3,045 


2,112 


933 


3, 161 


2,921 


240 


Louisiana - - 


2,860 


1,360 


1,600 


2,224 


905 


1,319 


Maine - 


2,037 


1,539 


498 


2,805 


2,780 


25 


Maryland - - 


3,234 


1,470 


1,764 


2,430 


2,066 


344 


Massachusetts 


8,239 


6,397 


1,842 


8,049 


7,601 


439 


Michigan - - 


10,774 


7,041 


3,733 


8,516 


7,947 


669 


Minnesota - 


2,664 


2,000 


664 


5,634 


5,233 


401 


Mississippi 


1,447 


951 


496 


3,271 


2,095 


1, 176 


Missouri.. 


5.276 


4,189 


1,087 


4,286 


4, 211 


75 


Montana 


844 


677 


167 


632 


615 


17 


Nebraska 


1,266 


949 


317 


2,375 


2,375 


0 


Nevada.— — - 


340 


481 


159 


999 


999 


0 


New Hampshire 


1,616 


886 


730 


1,135 


1,001 


131 


New Jersey 1 : 


9.400 


6,767 


2,633 


3,174 


2,219 


934 


New Mexico 


515 


478 


37 


677 


657 


20 


New York 


18,779 


13,238 


5,541 


18,075 


14,228 


3,847 


North Carolina — 


3,539 


1,205 


2,334 


4,263 


2,822 


1,441 


North Dakota - 


961 


699 


262 


741 


607 


134 




10,932 


9,070 


1,862 


8,323 


7,605 


718 


Oklahoma 


1,030 


712 


318 


4, 133 


4,058 


75 


Oregon 


1,953 


1,433 


520 


3,212 


3,116 


96 


PeTuisylvania 


9,051 


6,499 


2,532 


7,476 


6,682 


794 


Puerto Rico 


4,137 


1,827 


2,310 


6,152 


3, 980 


2,172 


Rhode Island 


924 


729 


195 


611 


611 


0 


South Carolina - 


2,533 


1,821 


712 


1, 132 


1,060 


52 


South Dakota 


1,097 


467 


630 


550 


346 


204 


Tennessee 


5^641 


3,352 


2,289 


3, 148 


2,795 


353 


Texas 


8,024 


5,963 


2,061 


4,723 


3,483 


1,240 


Utah 


1,209 


693 


516 


616 


516 


100 


Vermont 


814 


696 


118 


645 


575 


70 


Virginia. 


3,269 


2,435 


834 


3,054 


2,881 


173 


Virgin lalMids ___ ___ __ 


214 


214 


0 


128 


128 


0 


Washington 


6,164 


6,574 


590 


4,362 


3,857 


505 


West Virginia _• 


1,822 


1,650 


272 


547 


487 


60 


Wisconsin __ ^___ 


5,957 


3,790 


2,167 


3,607 


3,294 


313 


Wyoming 


464 


400 


64 


195 


177 


18 



1 Excludes 2,103 institutional trainees and 1,532 (Hi*the-job trainees author- 
ised under the supplementary redevelopment areas training program, section 
241 of the MDTA. 



> Includes 3,6C7 trainees in 41 experimental and demonstration projects 
and 2,222 trainees in 39 projects under the CAUSE program. 

* Includes 4,773 trainees in 74 experimental and demonstration projects 
and 2,060 trainees in 77 projects under the CAUSE program. 
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Table A-2. Authorized Cost of Training Projects Under the MDTA, by State, Calendar Year 1965* 



state 


Total 


Institutional training 


On-the-job tralnln.g > 


Total 


Training 


Allowance 


Total 


Training 


Allowance 


Total 


Training 


Allowance 


Total, «U States 


$323,598,377 


$166,939,399 


$166,658,978 


$287,912,394 


$123,842,537 


$I64,0d0»857 ] 


$30,686,983 1 


$33,096,862 


$2,689,121 


Alabama 


4,472,226 


2,195,488 


1,U76,737 


4,293,865 


2,323,384 


1,970,481 


178,360 


172,104 


6,266 


Alaska 


1,749,760 


829,112 


920,548 


1,748,263 


827,615 


1,920,648 


1,497 


1,497 


0 


Arizona... 


3,747,841 


1,305,091 


1,942,760 


3,479,422 


1,676,312 


1,904, no 


268,419 


229,779 


38,640 


Arkansas 


2,483,424 


943,340 


1,540,084 


2,287,485 


747, 4(n 


1,640,084 


195,939 


195,939 


0 


California - 


31,112,150 


13,899,981 


17,212,189 


26,771,466 


10,027,657 


16,743,909 


4,340,684 


3,872,424 


468,260 


Colorado 


3,005,897 


1,348,490 


1,657,407 


2,688,702 


1,084,887 


1,603,815 


317,196 


263,603 


63,592 


Connecticut 


6,471,195 


3,161,895 


2,319,300 


4,351,020 


2,105,630 


2,245,390 


1,120,176 


1,046,265 


73,010 


Delaware.. 


533,079 


267,967 


265,112 


473,216 


208,104 


265,112 


69,863 


69,863 


0 


District of Columbia 


2,648,249 


1,631,879 


1,016,370 


1,686,828 


699,309 


967,619 


9f. 1,421 


932,670 


28,851 


Florida - 


6,770,336 


3,025,219 


3,746,117 


6,212,351 


2,637,999 


3,674,352 


667,785 


487,220 


70,766 


Georgia... 


6,673,505 


2,694,742 


2,978,763 


4,572,732 


1,689,377 


2,883,356 


1,100,773 


1,005,366 


96,406 


Guam 


98,7i5 


47,055 


51,560 


98,716 


47,055 


61,660 


0 


0 


0 


Hawaii - 


344,447 


130,330 


214,117 


319,018 


107,911 


211,107 


25,429 


22,419 


3,010 


Idaho — 


927, 6PS 


313,590 


613,999 


924,145 


31(1146 


613,999 


3,444 


3,444 


0 


Illinois 


26,268,625 


13,697,045 


12,571,580 


22,926,230 


10,384,164 


12,541,066 


3,343,395 


3,312,881 


30, 614 


Indiana... 


4,149,264 


1,999,363 


2,149,901 


3,744,909 


1,635,043 


2,109,866 


404,355 


364,320 


40,036 


Iowa 


4,036,177 


2,316, 958 


1,719,219 


3,851,925 


2,135,006 


1,716,919 


184,262 


181,952 


2,300 


Kansas 


4,136,252 


1,107.355 


2,728,897 


3,946,713 


1,2x6,821 


?, 728, 897 


19(),634 


190,534 


0 


Kentucky 


6,829,736 


2,121,368 


3,708,378 


6,300,153 


1,727,840 


3, 572, *3 


529,583 


393,513 


136,066 


Louisiana 


41318,480 


1,738,083 


2,682,397 


3,921,988 


1,345,476 


2,676,512 


396,492 


390,607 


6,885 


Maine — 


1,613,917 


887,588 


726,329 


1,466,647 


763,321 


703,326 


147,270 


124,267 


23,003 


Maryland 


3,034,351 


1,448,162 


1,688,189 


2,608,437 


926,915 


1,681,622 


525,914 


519, 247 


6,667 


Massachusetts 


12,191,456 


6, 171, 180 


7,020,276 


10,883,339 


4,165,640 


6,727,699 


1,308,117 


1,015,540 


292,677 


Michigan 


16,394,689 


8,071,644 


7,322,945 


12,583,VS6 


6,278,068 


7,288,928 


2,827,593 


2,793,676 


34,017 


Minnesota - 


4,671,871 


2,048,198 


2,626,673 


4,432,092 


1,850,345 


2,681,747 


239,779 


195,863 


43,926 


MlssisslppL 


2,762.571 


1.1.5.5.847 


1,606.W4 


2.605,986 


999,262 


1,606,724 


156,585 


166,685 


0 


Missouri 


9,450,162 


3,274,909 


6,176,243 


8,798,268 


2,677,967 


6,120,311 


651,884 


696,952 


54,032 


Montana.. 


986,415 


489^733 


496,682 


905,186 


406,504 


496,682 


81,229 


81,229 


0 


Nebraska 


1,677,743 


m408 


988.335 


1,551,379 


563,044 


988,335 


126,364 


126,364 


0 


Nevada... - 


881,939 


386,024 


495,915 


831,287 


335,442 


495,845 


50,662 


60,682 


70 


New Hampshire 


1,681,744 


717,367 


944,377 


1,613,882 


569,505 


944,377 


147,862 


147,862 


0 


Now Jersey 


17,799,537 


9,427,668 


8,371,869 


16,593,862 


8,250,621 


8,343,241 


1,205,676 


1,177,047 


28,628 


New Mexico 


1,017,220 


396,183 


622,037 


1,003,620 


381,683 


622,037 


13,600 


13,600 


0 


New York 


35,482,224 


23,142,889 


12,339,335 


32,043, 118 


19,849,636 


12,193,582 


3,439,106 


3,293,353 


146,763 


North Carolina 


3,006,549 


1,464,112 


1,562,437 


2,477,682 


937,005 


1,640,677 


628,867 


617,107 


11,760 


North Dakota 


1,864,381 


659,107 


1,205,274 


1,741,177 


637,806 


1,203,371 


123,204 


121,301 


1,003 


Ohio - 


19,236,683 


8,796,232 


10,440,451 


17,731,079 


7,518,604 


10,212,575 


1,605,604 


1,277,728 


227,876 


OWahoma. 


1,344,832 


647,465 


697,367 


1, 188,306 


601,570 


636,736 


166,526 


145,895 


10,631 


Oregon 


2,841,283 


1,216,945 


1,624,338 


2,526,968 


913,562 


1,608,406 


314,315 


298,383 


16,932 


Pennsylvania 


17,151,653 


7,427,989 


9,723,664 


16,467,305 


5,9-24,440 


9,542,865 


1,684,348 


1,603,649 


180,709 


Pnftrto Rico 


2,769,766 


1,346,143 


1,413,622 


2,132,873 


728,647 


1,404,226 


626,892 


617,406 


9,396 


Rhode Island 


1,653,273 


932,081 


621,192 


4,503,908 


885,906 


621,000 


46,365 


46,173 


102 


South Carolina 


2,824,246 


1,072,653 


1,751,693 


2,711,292 


966,400 


1,744,892 


112,954 


106,253 


(,701 


South Dakota 


1,803,484 


784, 958 


1, 018,626 


1,648,405 


631,249 


1,017,166 


165,079 


163,709 


1,370 


Tennessee 


6,789,613 


3,357,680 


3,431,933 


6,671,292 


2,285,388 


3,386,904 


1,118,821 


1,072,292 


46,029 


Texas _ _ _ 


10,935,566 


4.194,119 


6,741,447 


9,837,713 


3,401,889 


6,435,824 


1,097,853 


792,230 


306,623 




1,838,938 


979,618 


859,320 


1,460,827 


637,862 


828,965 


372,111 


341,756 


30,366 


... - 

Vermont 


1,427,667 


637,463 


790,204 


1,337,351 


550.030 


787,321 


90,316 


87,433 


2,883 


Virginia . 


4,496,010 


1,675,070 


2,820,940 


4,214,078 


1,405,313 


2,8‘«,7«5 


181,932 


269,767 


12,1/6 


Virgin Islands . 


106,204 


59,961 


46,243 


106,204 


69,961 


4t 2C 


0 


0 


0 


Washington 


5,822,006 


2,495,892 


3,326,114 


5,483,911 


2,168,4x1 


3,315.7?^ 


•38,066 


327,481 


10,684 


West Virginia. - 


3,034,792 


1.256,714 


1,778,078 


2,725,661 


971,811 


1,753,K 


309, 131 


784,903 


24,228 


Wisconsin... 


7,629,660 


4,540,630 


2,968,930 


6,835,328 


2,864,018 


'.\981,31o 


1,694,232 


1,686,612 


7,620 


Wyoming 


823,197 


240,426 


588,771 


800,764 


211,963 


i->8,771 


28,443 


28,443 


0 



J Excludes $3,635,806 for institutional training and $388,376 for on-lhe-Job 
training anthoriied under the supplementary redevelopment training pro- 
gram, section 241 of the MDTA. 

* Includes the following amounts for on-the-job training of persons from (a) 



experimental and demonstration projects: training costs, $1,516,025, and 
allowances, $6,829; (b, CAUSE program: training ^'osts, $2,487,026, and 
allowances, $398,433; and (c) OJT supplemental cjassrooiu instruction^ 
$1,728,870. 
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Table A-3. Authorized Cost of Training Projects Under the MDTA, bjf S^te, Calendar Year 1964 



State 


Total 


Institutional training 


On-the-Job training ^ 


Total 


Training 


AUowance 


Total 


Training 


Allowance 


Total 


Training 


AUowance 


Total, all States 


$254,434,624 


$136,097,045 


$118,337,679 


$238, 5n, 974 


$122,550,762 


$116,021,212 


$15,862,650 


113,546,283 


$2,310,367 


Alabama 


4,604,770 


3,090,468 


1,414,302 


4,435,61S 


3,022,303 


1,413,220 


e»,157 


68,075 


1,082 


Alaska 


2,616,953 


1,470,449 


145,604 


2,602,524 


1,462,070 


1,149,445 


14,420 


8,370 


6,059 


Arlsona 


2,232,219 


1,582,705 


649,643 


1,866,150 


1,364,001 


590,169 


277,000 


217,715 


59,384 


Arkansas* 


1,037,192 


576,893 


460,299 


871,407 


521,003 


449,504 


66,786 


64,990 


10,796 


California 


26,470,838 


12,553,375 


13,007,463 


24,211,377 


10,785,213 


13,428,164 


2,250,461 


1,778,162 


481,299 


Colorado 


4,006,138 


1,791,676 


2,214,662 


3,783,446 


1,550,919 


2,023,627 


242,602 


231,657 


11,035 


Connecticut.,. 


2,718,106 


1,708,455 


1,009,560 


2,203,712 


1,286,381 


917,331 


514,604 


422,075 


92,319 


Delaware 


627,787 


371,058 


255,729 


628,743 


371,058 


265,685 


1,044 


0 


1,044 


District of Columbia 


1,467,202 


945,875 


620,327 


1,062,511 


564,072 


518,439 


384,601 


382,803 


1.888 


Ftorlda 


4,676,034 


2,779,643 


1,896,391 


4,37), 816 


2,565,660 


1,806.156 


303,218 


213,963 


89,235 


Georgia 


6,376,467 


3,038,229 


2,337,228 


5,307,838 


2,967,233 


2,320,705 


67,510 


50,996 


16,523 


Quam..i 


222,857 


146,457 


76,400 


222,867 


146,457 


76,400 


0 


0 


0 


Hawaii 


622,303 


342,115 


280,188 


613,476 


342,115 


271,360 


8,828 


0 


8,828 


Idaho 


439,019 


204,518 


234,631 


429,573 


204,518 


226,055 


0,473 


0 


9,476 


Illinois 


10,103,423 


11,032,687 


8,070,836 


18,013,403 


0,971.376 


8,042,027 


1,000,020 


1,061,211 


28,809 


Indiana, 


7,832,765 


4,626,534 


3,205,221 


7,484,983 


4,301,189 


3,183,794 


347,772 


325,345 


22,427 


Iowa 


2,892,039 


1,683,610 


1,206,429 


2,780,653 


1,587,106 


1,193,447 


111,486 


96,504 


14,962 


Kansas 


3,330,765 


1,487,463 


1,843,302 


3,280,616 


1,471,792 


1,818,823 


40,150 


16,671 


24,470 


Kentucky 


4,996,518 


1,906,912 


3,069,506 


4,893,518 


1,828,610 


3,064,906 


103,01 


78,302 


24,698 


Louisiana 


1,837,477 


1,074,108 


763,369 


1,644,085 


900,143 


748,942 


103,31. 


173,965 


19,427 


Maine 


2,367,645 


1,363,470 


094,175 


2,3^,978 


1,361,285 


991,893 


4,667 


2,185 


2,482 


Maryland 


2,376,025 


1,545,389 


830,636 


2,268,640 


1,441,055 


826,685 


107,485 


103,434 


4,051 


Massachusetts 


11,662,621 


5,248,031 


6,404>490 


11,397,646 


5,000,964 


6,387,682 


254,876 


238,067 


16,806 


Michigan, 


18,611,172 


8,071,032 


9,640,140 


18,283,031 


8,658,686 


9,634,345 


318,141 


312,346 


6,795 


Minnesota 


10,101,946 


4,291,910 


5,810,036 


9,890,671 


4,146,628 


5,744,043 


211,276 


145,282 


65,993 


MisslssippL 


4,105,780 


2,195,705 


1,910,076 


2,823,959 


1,473,250 


1,360,709 


1,281,821 


722,455 


559,366 


Missouri--. — : 


6,739,762 


2,401,307 


3,338,445 


5,692,509 


2,362,685 


3,329,824 


47,243 


88,622 


8,621 


Montana, 


1,188,169 


661,638 


526,631 


1,178,486 


654.787 


523,699 


9,683 


6,851 


2,832 


Nebraska 


3,787,689 


1,886,667 


1,901,032 


3,778,011 


1,888,567 


1,891,464 


0,678 


0 


9,578 


Nevada 


1,892,071 


977,329 


914,742 


1,889,951 


977.329 


912,622 


2,120 


0 


2,120 


New Hampshire 


1, 187,863 


654,726 


533,137 


1,139,076 


613,686 


625,390 


48,787 


41,040 


7,747 


New Jersey 


2,857,643 


1,824,277 


1,033,366 


2,280,378 


1,264,182 


1,016,196 


677,285 


560,095 


17,170 


New Mexico.,- 


695,599 


322,753 


372,846 


677,407 


312,130 


366,277 


18,102 


10,623 


7,669 


New York 


23,910,309 


16,331,831 


7,^678,478 


21,282,025 


13.880,557 


7,381,468 


2,648,284 


2,461,274 


197,010 


North Carolina 


3,895,199 


2,364,200 


1,530,999 


3,434,400 


1,915,116 


1,619,285 


460,799 


449,065 


n,n4 


North Dakota 


1,364,607 


490,332 


874.276 


1,291,209 


418,128 


873,081 


73,396 


72,204 


1,194 


Ohio 


10,841,050 


5,509,034 


5,332,016 


10,244,947 


4,937,436 


6,307,611 


596,103 


571,698 


24,505 


Oklahoma 


2,118,655 


1,107,964 


1,010,091 


2,033,604 


1,026,005 


1,007,499 


85,151 


81,959 


3,192 


Oregon 


3, 60% 283 


2,276,119 


l,327,lt« 


3,532,277 


2,209,599 


1,322,678 


70,006 


65,520 


4,486 


Pennsylvania 


12,834,238 


6,125,241 


6,708,997 


12,394,945 


6,717,300 


6.677,646 


439,293 


407,941 


31,352 


Puerto RIco--- 


4,215,413 


2,222,802 


1,992,611 


3,634,515 


3,661,317 


1,973,1^ 


580,8^ 


561,485 


19,413 


Rhode Island 


820,091 


482,090 


347,001 


823,672 


482,090 


341,682 


5,419 


0 


5,419 


South Carolina 


2,226,658 


1,270,170 


956,388 


2,216,404 


1,260,680 


954,724 


11,154 


9,490 


1,664 


South Dakota 


857,463 


262,371 


606,092 


816,522 


221,346 


695,176 


40,941 


31,025 


9,916 


Tennessee 


3,774,686 


1,895,559 


1.‘^'^.027 


3,641,608 


1,765,472 


1,876,136 


132,978 


130,087 


2,891 


Texas 


5,277,540 


2, 575, 759 


2, 7Gx, 181 


4,552,323 


2, 047,620 


2,504,703 


725,617 


529,139 


196,478 


Utah 


1,055,562 


625,786 


629,776 


937,001 


411,610 


525,391 


118,561 


114,176 


4,385 


Vermont 


981,914 


590,603 


391,311 


893,029 


523,230 


379,690 


37,935 


67,364 


20,621 


Virginia, - 


3,667,219 


1,095,686 


1,671.633 


3,890,798 


1,878.249 


1,512,549 


176,421 


117,437 


58,984 


Virgin Islands 


90,676 


64,891 


25,784 


90,676 


64,891 


25,784 


0 


0 


0 


Washington 


4,268,201 


2,301,390 


1,956,802 


4,035,304 


2,094,931 


1,940,373 


222,897 


200,468 


16,429 


West ViiglnJa., 


483,580 


276,823 


206,767 


423,688 


217,924 


205 764 


59,802 


58,899 


993 


Wisconsin 


4,262,948 


2,514,855 


1,748,093 


3,943,312 


2,266,079 


1,677,233 


319,636 


218,776 


70,860 


Wyoming 


424,446 


165,574 


269.072 


411,974 


143,842 


288,132 


12,472 


11,632 


940 



'Includes the following amounts for on-th^]ob training of persons ftom (a) lowanoes, $53,826: (b) CAUSE: training costs, $1,968,731, and allowances, 

experimontal and demonstration projects: training costs. $2,696,807, and al- $.592,633: and 0 JT supplemental classroom Instruction. $361, 021. 



Table A-4. Estimeted Enrcilment, Completion, and Posttraining Employment, ralPTA 
institutional and On-the-Job Trainees, August 1382 througSis December 31, 1385 





Enrollments 


Completions 


Posttraining employment 


State 


Total 


Institu- 

tional 

training 


On-the-job 

training 


Total 


Institu- 

tional 

training 


On-th^job 

training 


Total 


Institu- 

tional 

training 


On-tLe-Job 

training 


Total, all States 


369,400 


■ 319,524 


49,876 


201, 118 


171,399 


29,719 


152,564 


127,065 


26,499 


Alabama 


7,029 


6,900 


129 


3,718 


3,644 


74 


2,437 


2,372 


65 


Alaska 


1,564 


1,643 


21 


991 


973 


18 


697 


682 


15 


Arizona 


3,745 


3,344 


401 


1,955 


1,749 


206 


1,530 


1,389 


141 


Arkansas 


4,730 


3,890 


900 


2,661 


2,190 


461 


2,300 


1,835 


465 


Califwnla 


32,724 


27,773 


4,951 


18,951 


15,283 


3,668 


13,441 


10,423 


3,018 


Colorado 


3,044 


3,200 


735 


2,143 


1,543 


600 


1,722 


1,119 


603 


Connecticut-- 


8,567- 


8,287 


280 


5,884 


5,754 


130 


4,847 


4,724 


123 


Deliiware - 


076 


800 


167 


540 


485 


56 


288 


261 


27 


District of Columbia 


3,609 


3,066 


543 


1,906 


1,631 


275 


1,348 


1, 104 


244 


Florida 


8,411 


7,849 


562 


5,188 


4,965 


223 


3,766 


3,565 


201 


Oeorgla 


6,703 


5,166 


1,537 


2,983 


2,279 


704 


2,163 


1,579 


584 


Guam 


106 


106 


0 


13 


13 


0 


0 


INA 


0 


Hawaii 


787 


714 


73 


541 


512 


29 


435 


416 


19 


Id^o. 


836 


316 


20 


<30 


413 < 


17 


343 


326 


17 


Illinois 


25,481 


23,343 


2,138 


11,216 


9,567 


1,048 


9,023 


7,405 


1,618 


Indiana 


7,460 


6,770 


690 


3,437 


3,046 


391 


2,585 


2,312 


273 


Iowa 


2,833 


2,701 


132 


1,512 


1,421 


91 


1,271 


1,191 


80 


Knnsas 


3,333 


3,046 


287 


1,759 


1,659 


200 


1,413 


1,211 


202 


Kentucky 


10,865 


10,271 


594 


6,899 


6,605 


294 


5,116 


4,855 


261 


Louisiana 


3,340 


1,700 


1,640 


2,041 


666 


1,376 


1,849 


532 


1,317 


Maine 


4,132 


3,756 


376 


2,694 


2,517 


177 


2,077 


1,895 


182 


Maryland 


3,146 


2,741 


405 


1,409 


1,322 


87 


1,070 


985 


85 


Massachusetts - 


14,067 


12,570 


1,497 


6,461 


5,833 


628 


4,977 


4,456 


521 


Michigan 


18,760 


17,206 


.1,473 


9,203 


8,135 


1,071 


7,688 


6,760 


928 


Minnesota 


5,067 


4,925 


1,042 


3,020 


2,295 


725 


2,343 


i, buC 


OU.' 


Mississippi - 


3,810 


1,754 


2,056 


2,027 


754 


1,273 


1,743 


447 


1,296 


Missouri 


10,569 


10,107 


462 


5,750 


5,506 


243 


4,197 


3,982 


215 


Montana 


1,321 


1,211 


110 


921 


853 


68 


810 


740 


70 


Nebraska 


2,873 


2,793 


80 


1,492 


1,431 


61 


1, 136 


1,082 


54 


Nevada— 


1,769 


1,708 


51 


1,077 


1,077 


0 


694 


694 


0 


New Hampshire 


2,456 


2,003 


453 


1,464 


1,225 


239 


1,037 


834 


203 


New Jersey 


7,843 


5,997 


1,846 


4,728 


3,564 


1,164 


3,782 


2,730 


1,052 


New Mexico — 


1,664 


1,601 


63 


1,152 


1,116 


36 


760 


732 


28 


New York.., 


20,712 


23,468 


6,244 


15,692 


12,886 


2,806 


11,661 


9,639 


2,022 


North Carolina 


6,037 


3,388 


1,649 


2,988 


1,677 


1,311 


2,597 


1,347 


1,250 


North Dakota 


1,541 


1,178 


363 


059 


656 


303 


793 


529 


264 


Ohio 


15,739 


14,526 


1,213 




7,886 


635 


6,167 


5,631 


536 


Oklahoma — 


4,C33 


4,553 


50 


2,448 


2,446 


2 


1,651 


1,649 


2 


Oregon 


4,024 


3,803 


221 


2,122 


1,939 


183 


1,373 


1,272 


101 


Pennsylvania - - 


20,594 


18,816 


1,778 


8,939 


7,921 


1,018 


6,986 


6,123 


863 


Puerto Rico - 


11,373 


7,784 


3,589 


7,934 


5,483 


2,461 


6,771 


4,556 


2,215 


Rhode Island 


1,535 


1,416 


119 


825 


742 


83 


684 


608 


76 


South Carolina 


7,200 


6,822 


378 


4,103 


3,789 


814 


2,601 


2,323 


278 


South Dakota 


1,413 


835 


578 


617 


121 


496 


527 


100 


427 


Tennessee 


10,039 


7,708 


2,331 


5,453 


4,377 


1,076 


3,543 


3,116 


427 


Texas 


9,999 


8,340 


4,659 


6,140 


5,009 


1, 131 


4,780 


3,707 


1,073 


Utah 


1,770 


1,551 


219 


1,083 


943 


14C 


735 


611 


124 


Vpmnnnt - 


1,209 


1, 170 


39 


774 


756 


18 


656 


638 


18 


Virginia 


5,850 


5,406 


444 


3,230 


3,105 


125 


2,302 


2,201 


101 


Virgin L^lanfls - 


275 


275 


0 


148 


148 


0 


0 


INA 


0 


Washington - 


9,788 


9,160 


628 


6,623 


6,093 


530 


5,158 


4,637 


521 


West Viridiiif^ _ _ _ 


4,544 


4,095 


440 


2,865 


2,654 


211 


1,798 


1,681 


137 


Wisconshi - 


6,941 


4,884 


2,057 


3,156 


2,521 


635 


2,657 


2,02< 


633 


Wyoming 


717 


581 


136 


339 


320 


19 


236 


219 


17 
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fUSaSor Occupatien Groups and Selected Occupations for Which MDTA Institutional 
Training Was Authorized, Calendar Years 1964 and 1965 



Occupation group and selected 
occupations 


Trainees 

authorized 


Occupation group and selected 
occupations 


Trainees 

authorized 


4 t I 

lUOO* 


4 r\/\ A 


'1 tf 

19UU 


XUU** 


Total: Number. 


162, 014 


167, 205 


Agriculture — Continued 












Farm hand (all types) 


1.7 


1.2 


Multioccupation projects 


41.716 


72, 837 


Gardener/groundsman 


.‘8 


.8 


Individual referrals 


4, 566 


2, 681 


Harvest hand (vegetables) 


.6 


.0 


Single occupation projects. 


106, 733 


91, 687 














SkiUed 


28.4 


27.4 


Percent distribution of single 






Upholsterer (all types). 


.6 


.6 


occupations 


• 100. 0 


3 100. 0 


Machinist (all types) 


.9 


. 8 








Machine tool operator and 






ProfftMional and manacrenal^ 


13. 9 


11. 0 


related 


.6 


. 5 


Nurse, professional (refresher) 


1. 9 


.8 


Welder 


6.3 


3.7 


Draftsman . 


2. 6 


1. 6 


Carpenter (all types) 


.6 


.9 


NTuraft, practical^ licensed 


4. 6 


6. 1 


Pipefitter/plumber 


.8 


.6 


Laboratory technician and assist- 






Automobile mechanic 


4.6 


4.6 


ant 


. 9 


.8 


Automobile-body repairman 


2.8 


2. 4 








Electrical appliance serviceman 


.6 


. 7 


Clerical and sales 


21. 0 


24. 6 


Electronics mechanic 


.7 


.9 


Clerk, creneral office 


1. 5 


3.3 


Maintenance mechanic II 


.6 


.6 


Office machine operator 


1. 7 


2.2 


Farm equipment mechanic 


.3 


.6 


Secretary 


. 7 


. 7 


Sheet metal worker 


.6 


.4 


Stenographer _ _ _ _ 


8 . 1 


7. 8 


Electrician (all types) 


.6 


.2 


Typist 


. 4 


1. 4 


Pattern/model maker 


.7 


.0 


Clerk-typist - 


4. 5 


4. 8 


Butcher 


.5 


.4 


Salesperson (all tvpes) 


2. 9 


1 . 8 














Sem^killed 


17.7 


16.9 


Service 


14. 2 


13.8 


Machine operator, general 


6.7 


5.3 


Housekeener (working) 


. 6 


, 2 


Electronics assembler 


.6 


1. 0 


Cook (all types) 


2. 0 


2. 2 


Subassembly installer II 


1.8 


1.5 


Waii^er/waitress- 


1. 0 


i.O 


Automobile-service-station 






NTurse aide/orderlv « 


6. 3 


6. 4 


attendant 


.7 


1.2 


Psychiatric aide... 


. 5 


.6 


Automobile-service-station 






Tanitor T 


. 7 


. 6 


mechanic 


.9 


1.3 








Construction machinery operator. 


.5 


.0 


Agriculture 


4. 4 


5.7 








farmer, general _ 


. 2 


1. 1 


Preapprentice and other 


.4 


.0 


Truck farmer. 


. 2 


1.3 









I Excludes 2,193 institutional trainees authorized under the supplementary 
redevelopment areas tmining program, section 241 of the MDTA. 

* Based on available reports for approximately 98,000 trainees in single 
occupation projects. 

J Based on available reports for approximately 90,000 trainees in single 
occupation projects. 



* Most training in this group is at the semiprofessional or technical level. 



Note: Detail does not add to totals because only the occupations with 
the largest number of trainees are shown. 
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Table A-6. Major Octsupation Groups and Selected Occupations for Which MDTA On-the-Job 

Training .fas Authorized, Calendar Years 19S4 and 1965 



Occupation group and selected 
occupations 


Trainees 

authorized 


Occupation group and selected 
occupations 


Trainees 

authorized 


1965* 


1964 


1 

1965 


1 

1964 


Total; Number 


68, 997 


26, 160 


Skilled — Continued 












Machinist/tool and die maker 


0.7 


1.0 


CAUSE program * 


2, 222 


2, 080 


Other machine shop and related 


.9 


.5 


OJT trainees under the experimental 






Carpenter (all types) 


1.5 


.0 


and demonstration progi'am * 


3, 607 


4, 773 


Auto and other vehicle mechanics 






Single and multioccupational training 






and repairmen- 


1.6 


1.7 


projects 


63, 168 


19, 307 


Other mechanics and repairmen.. - 


2.3 


2.2 








Welder (ail types) 


.7 


9.4 


Percent distribution of single 






Operating engineer 


.0 


5.2 


occupations 


* 100. 0 


100.0 


Bus driver 


. 0 


4. 4 








Conductor 


.0 


3.5 


Professional and managerial ® 


7.9 


2.6 








Draftsman 


.8 


.4 


Semiskilled _ ^ * 


31.9 


31 4 


Manager, retail automotive 






Stitcher, machine (boot and shoe).. 


1.3 


3-1 


service 


3.8 


. 0 


Sewinc machine onerator 


.8 


.7 








Machine operator, general 


2.8 


,6 


Clerical and sales 


2.9 


2.9 


Screw m aniline operator 


3 


1.7 


Bookkeeper and cashier 


. 8 


.7 


Sheet metal worker, helper 


,8 


. 0 








Electronics assembler 


1,4 


1.3 


Service 


20.8 


11. 5 


Install ad on insoector fradiol 


,9 


.0 


Barber 


10.5 


.0 


Assembler, communication equip- 


Nurse aide/orderly 


5.3 


5. 5 


ment 


,8 


.0 








Detail-electrical assembler 


1,6 


.0 


Agriculture 


3.8 


1.5 


Bouteman 


,9 


.s 


Harvest b md, fruit 


1.7 


. 0 


Aircraft mechanic helper 


1,7 


. 0 


Gardener 


. 1 


.7 


Subasaembler (aircraft) 


,5 


?.o 








Subassembly installer 


,1 


2.4 


Skilled 


21. 3 


40.8 








Pressman (all types) 


1. 1 


.4 


Preapprentice and other 


11,4 


9.3 


Sewer, hand (moccasin) 


J.8 


2.7 


Tool and die maker 


1,6 


1.7 


Stitcher, utility (boot and shoe)... 

1 


1.3 

1 


.1 

1 


Bricklayer 


2,0 


■» 

. A 



* Excludes 1,632 on-the-jcb trainees authorized under the supplemrntery < Based on approximately 28,uwU reported single occupation craining op- 

redevelopment areas training program, section 24l of the MDTA, portunities. 

» Counselor Advisor University Summer Education program. * Most training in this group is at the semiprofessional or techntel level, 

* Includes OJT trainees receiving services imder the experimental and Note: Detail does not add to totals because only the occupations vfith 

demonstration program. the largest number of trainees are shown. 
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Table A-7. Occupations for Which Persons Were Trained In MDTA Institutional Projects In 1985, 

and the Trainees’ Primarsf Occupation Before Training 

{Percent distribution] 



i Most traitiing in tbis group is at the semiprofessional or technical level. ^ Less than 0.1 of 1 percent. 



er|c 



Occupation trained for 


All 

trainees 


Trainees whose primary occupation before training was — 


Profes- 

sional 

and 

mana- 

gerial 


Clerical 

and 

sales 


Service 


Agri- 

culture 


Skilled 


Semi- 

skilled 


Un- 

skilled 


Entry 


Total 


100.0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


Professional and mana- 










1 










gerial ‘ 


10.2 


63.4 


13.0 


14 6 


1.8 


6.8 


6.7 


6.6 


9.0 


Clerical and sales 


22.8 


13.6 


66.3 


22.3 


2.9 


5.3 


9.6 


9.8 


30.4 


Service 


14 6 


5.4 


8.9 


32.8 


6.8 


4.8 


7.7 


11.1 


17.3 


Agriculture 


3.8 


. 5 


.6 


1.6 


44.0 


2. 4 


1. 7 


2.5 


1.3 


Skilled 


28.6 


19.4 


12.9 


16.9 


29.8 


60.3 


47.0 


43.4 


21.8 


Semiskilled 


?.9. L 


7.7 


9.4 


12.9 


14 7 


20.4 


28.4 


27.7 


20.2 


Male - 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional and mana- 




















gerial ‘ 


7.4 


29. 7 


16. 4 


6.2 


1. 7 


6.8 


6.0 


49 


10.8 


Clerical and sales 


4.6- 


6.4 


16.0 


5.1 


1. 2 


2.6 


2.8 


2.7 


7.0 


Service 


6.8 


5.6 


5.6 


18.6 


3.5 


3.6 


4 4 


7.2 


6.3 


Agriculture 


3.2 


1.2 


1.7 


43 


47. 1 


2.6 


2.1 


3.0 


2.4 


Skilled 


48.0 


42. 1 


41.6 


40.9 


31.5 


63.6 


66.2 


61.7 


40.7 


Semiskilled 


27.0 


16.0 


19.8 


24.9 


15. 0 


21.0 


30.6 


30.6 


32.8 


Female - 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional and mana- 




















gerial ‘ - 


14 4 


73.0 


11.6 


19.0 


2. 9 


6.4 


9.0 


8.4 


7.2 


Clerical and sales. 


49.8 


19.6 


72.6 


31.3 


26. 6 


49.4 


43.9 


44.4 


55.2 


Service 


26.3 


6. 2 


10.4 


40.1 


61.9 


23.0 


26.3 


30.3 


28.9 


Agriculture 


.1 


(») 


(*) 


(») 


2. 9 


(*) 


(») 


.1 


.2 


Skilled.. 


2.1 


.6 


.6 


2.9 


6.0 


10.1 


43 


3.0 


1.7 


Semiskilled 


7.3 


1. 6 


4.9 


6.7 


10. 7 


11.1 


17.6 


13.8 


6.8 
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Tabio a~ 3. Occupations for Which Persons Were Trained 1st MDTA Institutional Projects 3n 1964, 

and the Trainees’ Primary Occuipation Before Training 



[Percent distribution] 



Occupation trained for 


AU 

trainees 

0 


Trainees whose primary occupation before training was — 


1 

Profes- 

sional 

and 

mana- 

gerial 


1 

Clerical 

and 

aales 


Service 


Agri- 

culture 


! 

SkiUed 


1 

Semi- 

sHUed 


1 

Uii- 

skilled 


Entry 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional and managerial L 


11.1 


35.0 


12.4 


18.1 


2.5 


7.3 


6.6 


6.5 


12.5 


Clerical and sales 


23.4 


22.6 


58.6 


21.8 


1.6 


5.2 


9.3 


9.9 


29.6 


Service 


13.9 


7.2 


8.8 


31.1 


5.5 


5.6 


8.5 


11.3 


15.8 


Agriciilture 


4.5 


1.5 


.5 


1.2 


53.8 


1.9 


2.2 


3.8 


.7 


SkiUed 


30.1 


24.2 


12.1 


15.0 


23.4 


62.1 


49.1 


44.0 


23.3 


Semiskilled 


17.0 


9.5 


7.6 


12.8 


13.2 


17.9 


24.3 


24.5 


18.1 


Male 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional and managerial 


8.0 


27.6 


15.6 


7.5 


2.6 


6.9 


5.5 


5.2 


12.5 


Clerical and sales 


4.2 


9.7 


14.2 


4.3 


.9 


2.6 


2.2 


2.5 


6.3 


Service 


7.8 


6.3 


7.5 


22.6 


2.5 


4.7 


5.7 


8.1 


7.0 


Agriciiltiure 


7.6 


2.3 


1.5 


3.4 


57.2 


2.0 


2.7 


4.6 


1.4 


SkiUed 


49.4 


40.7 


43.2 


40.3 


24.9 


65. 8 


58.6 


53.3 


44.1 


SemiskiUed 


23.0 


13.5 


18.0 


21.9 


11.9 


18.0 


25.3 


26.3 


28.7 


Female 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


ICO.O 


100.0 


Professional and managerial 


15.6 


45.5 


:i.2 


23.4 


1.4 


13.8 


11.7 


12.3 


12.4 


Clerical and sales 


51.4 


40.8 


75.0 


30.6 


12.1 


46.9 


42.6 


42.0 


53.9 


Service 


22.8 


8.3 


9.3 


35.4 


48.3 


19.4 


22.1 


25.5 


24.9 


Agriciilture 


.1 


.4 


. 1 


.1 


4.6 


0 


.1 


(») 


(») 


SkiUed 


1.9 


1. 1 


.6 


2.2 


2.6 


4.3 


4.2 


3.6 


1.7 


SemiskiUed 


8.2 


3.9 


3.8 


8.3 


31.0 


15.6 


19.3 


16.6 


7.1 



1 Most training in this group is at the semiprofessional or technical level. ^ Less than 0.1 of 1 percent. 






Tab!e A-9» of Trainees Enrolled In MDTA Bnstiiutlonal Projects by Sex, Color, 

Ago, and Ediscatioii, Calendar Year i9€$ 



[Percent distribution] 



Characteristic 


AU 

ti’ainees 


8ax 


Cob? 


Age 


Education 




?omale 


i 

! 

White * 


Non- 

wbits 


Under 

19 

yecars 


19 to 
21 

years 


22 to 

44 

years 


45 years 
over 


Less 

thor. Qth 

grade 


9th to 
nth 
grade 


12th 

vtaHu 


* Over 
mh 

grade 


8er.__ , 


100.0 






100.0 


100.0 


190.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


mo 


1050 


1050 




50.0 






64.5 


61.8 


6L0 


6L7 


59.9 


54.1 


759 


63.9 


51.3 


455 


Femalft _ _ 


40.0 






35.5 


48.2 


39.0 


sa3 


40.1 


45.9 


2L1 


351 


457 


555 


FamHy status* 


ioo.o 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


mo 


loao 


loao 


mo 


100.0 


mo 


mo 


100.0 


105 c 


Head of family or household 


51.4 


58.3 


41.0 


51.6 


52.6 


9.5 


3L1 


n2 


n.o 


63.3 


ao 


44.2 


50.8 


Other 


48.6 


41.7 


59.0 


48,4 


47.4 


90.5 


68.9 


26.3 


29.0 


357 


454 


558 


49.2 


Age . __ _ __ ___ 


100.3 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


me 










100.0 


mo 


mo 


1050 


Under 19 years 


18.4 


18.7 


17.9 


18.3 


15.9 j 


1 








20.1 


251 


156 


L8 


10 fn 2^ ypar* 


23.0 1 


I 2L3 


22.6 


22.0 


27.2 










151 


258 


258 


17.8 


22tA44yAflra ^ 


48.0I 


1 no 


4ao 


47.7 


50.8 










453 


459 


451 


652 


45 years and over^ - _ 


10.0 


9.0 


1L5 


12.0 


ai 










19.5 


7.2 


7.5 


17.2 


Fdncation « 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 

6.6 


100.0 


100.0 i 


t 100.9 


mo 


103.0 










ormdA 


1 


9.7 


3.2 


7 . 1 


1 

1 

1 

6.3 


1 

t 

1 

a7 


6.8 


17.9 










8Lh crade 


0.0 


12,6 


5.8 


ms 


7.8 


12>2 


72 


9.2 


15.2 










0th tn 11th grade 


33.9 


36.1 


30.6 


30.9 


39.2 


37,2 


37.3 


33.0 


24.5 










12th grade _ 


43.2 


37.9 


52.5 


45.4 


40.5 


43.7 


47.3 


43.2 


32.2 










Over 12 ih grad^ _ _ _ . . 


5.9 


4.6 


7.9 


6.3 


5.4 


0.6 


4.5 


7.8 


m2 










Years of gainful employment 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


mo 


1OG.0 


mo 


mo 


100.0 


mo 


100.0 


1050 


Under 3 years 


42.7 


36.S 


e;.3 


! 

40.1 


45.9 


92.9 


74,0 


m 3 


60 


34.1 


452 


451 


30.0 


3 to 9 years 


34.9 


35.6 


33.9 


515.6 


S4.7 


7.0 


25.7 


52.6 


22.0 


27.8 


35.3 


356 


40.8 


1.0 years or mow? 


22 . 


28.1 


13.8 


24.3 


19.4 


0.1 


0.3 


31.1 


72.0 


351 


19.5 


17.3 


29.2 


Labor force status prior to enrollment. — 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


10.0 


100.0 


mo 


100.0 


mo 


mo 


100.0 


Unemployed 


86.2 


87.5 


812 


88.1 


87.7 


87.3 


88.3 


85.6 


82.0 


859 


88.6 


852 


80.3 


Famfly farm worker 


1.8 


2.9 


0.2 


1.8 


1.2 


0.7 


0.9 


1.9 


58 


56 


59 


0.8 


0.3 


Reentrant to labor foro: 


3.6 


1.1 


7.3 


3.7 


2.3 


4.5 


2.0 


a6 


58 


2.8 


53 


56 


7.9 


Underemployed 


&4 


8.5 


&3 


8.4 


as 


7.6 


8.8 


9.0 


54 


4.7 


7.2 


154 


11.5 


Doratf .n of unemployment 


100.0 


100.9 


100.0 


100.0 


mo 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


mo 


mo 


100.0 


than 5 weeka __ 


32.8 


36.7 


26.3 


34.6 


29.2 


34.9 


36.1 


31.9 


23.3 


29.4 


3L5 


351 


^2 


5tGl4‘weeks 


23.3 


20.0 


19.3 


24.5 


21.0 


21.5 


25.1 


^9 


19.8 


22.4 


23.6 


257 


22.1 


15 to 20 weeks 


13.2 


13.8 


12.3 


12.9 


lao 


m5 


lai 


14.2 


13,7 


151 


159 


12.5 


110 


27 to 52 weeks. 


11.0 


m2 


12.3 


10.6 


12.2 


10.2 


10.2 


11.3 


157 


10.8 


11.4 


10.8 


U.5 


Over 52 weeks.. 


19.7 


13.3 


29.8 


17.6 


22.8 


22.9 


15,5 


ia7 


29.5 


24.3 


19.6 


17.9 


20.2 





100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






mo 


mo 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.6 


1050 


100.0 





66.3 


71.1 


59.3 






69.5 


61.5 


65.0 


79.4 


69.9 


60.9 


69.0 


69.7 


Nonwhite 


33.7 


28.9 


40.7 








30.5 


38.5 


35.0 


20.6 


30.1 


39.1 


31.0 


tO.3 
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Table A-10. Characteristics of Tiainees Enrolled In R/iBTA Institutional Frojccti by Sex- Color, 

Age, and Education, Calendar Year 1964 



rPercont distribation] 





Tsble A-U^ Ch&racteristics of Tiaisioes Enrolled l» MDTA 0n«tSie«iob Training bjr Soi^ 

Calendar Years 1964 and 196S 



Percent dietribution 



Characteristic 


1965 


1964 




All 

trainees 


Male 


Female 


AU 

trainees 


Male 


Female 


Family status - 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Head of family or household 


48.5 


57.0 


22.2 


54.1 


64,0 


26.7 


Other 


51.5 


43.0 


77.8 


45.9 


36.0 


73.3 


Age 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Under 19 years 


14.8 


15.5 


12.7 


9.8 


9.6 


10.1 


19 to 21 years 


24.4 


26.9 


16.7 


23.0 


23.5 


21.4 


22 to 34 years 


38.8 


39.9 


35.2 


44.3 


47.2 


36.5 


35 to 44 years 


12.1 


9-8 


19.2 


13.9 




18.2 


45 years and over 


9.9 


7.9 


18.2 


9.0 


7.3 


13.8 


Education 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than 8tb grade 


4.2 


4.0 


4.9 


6.1 


6.2 


6.0 


8th grade 


7.9 


7.1 


10.3 


7.9 


7-5 


8.9 


9th to 11th grade 


26.2 


23.6 


34.0 


26.1 


25.4 


28.0 


12th. grade 


52.1 


55.2 


42.6 


47.4 


47.6 


46.9 


Over 12th grade 


9.6 


10.1 


8.2 


12.5 


13.3 


10.2 


Years of gainful employment 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


lOO. 0 


100.0 


Under 3 years 


40.0 


38.1 


45.8 


33.4 


28.6 


47.1 


3 to 9 years 


37.0 


38.0 


33.8 


39.7 


41.4 


34.9 


10 years or more 


23.0 


23.9 


20.4 


26.9 


30.0 


18.0 


Labor force status prior to enrollment 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Unemployed 


63.2 


64.3 


60.1 


66.2 


63.7 


72.9 


Family farm worker 


.9 


1.1 


. 1 


.4 


.5 


.1 


Eeentrant to labor force 


2.3 


1.2 


5.7 


.8 


.2 


2.4 


Underemployed- 


33.6 


33.4 


34. 1 


32.6 


35.6 


24.6 


Duration of unemployment 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than 5 weeks 1 


40.6 


43.9 


29.7 


45.2 


51.5 


30.1 


5 to 14 weeks 


26.1 


28.9 


17.1 


21.3 


23.4 


16.4 


15 to 26 weeks 


12.4 


12.5 


12.0 


10.7 


10.7 


10.7 


27 * "> 52 weeks 


8.9 


7.8 


12.4 


8.5 


7.2 


11.4 


Over 52 weeks 


12.0 


6.9 


28.8 


14.3 


7.2 


31.4 


Color 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


White 


79.3 


80.8 


74.6 


78.6 


79.0 


77.3 


Nonwhite 


20.7 


19.2 


25.4 


21.4 


21.0 


22.7 
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T«bfe A-i2o Seized iWDTA Training Program Activities Conducted by State Employment 

Security Agencies^ Calendar Years 1964 and 1965 



Year and month 

1 


Screening 

interviews 


Counseling 

intervf^'ws 


Specific aptitude 
tests 


General aptitude 
test batteries 


Proficiency 

tests 


Beienalsto 

training 


nr»/v»oi 


Youth 


Total 1 


Youth 


Total 


Youth 


Total 


Youth 


Total 


Youth 


Total 


Youth 





^,665 


306,752 


277,634 


132,719 


120,145 


37,780 


104,833 


42,584 


15,038 


4,594 


186,220 


71,978 


- January 


9S,373 


34,946 


31,497 


16,022 


10, ISl 


3.364 


11,499 


5,174 


1,355 


393 


21,262 


9,380 


Febniary 


74,003 


27,317 


27,487 


15,006 


8,452 


3,269 


10; O 


4,441 


1,257 


378 


15,362 


6,024 


March 


74, «« 


25,869 


24,889 


12,453 


8,293 


2,646 


9,572 


4.435 


1,496 


378 


14,911 


5,968 


April.. - 


63,000 


29,844 


18,906 


9,305 


7, OOv 1 


tj -XAV 


jrvT 
• , — e 


3,215 


996 


281 


11.944 


4,132 





58,770 


20,357 1 


17,210 


8,039 


7,612 


2,223 


6,978 


2,814 


809 


272 


10,266 


3,726 


June 


76, 616 


30,564 


2o,567 


d,649 


11,073 


4,243 


7,666 


3,289 


1|383 


545 


14,396 


6,404 


Tniy - 


76,046 


27,085 


20,971 


9,800 


12,013 


3,743 


8,814 


3,255 


1,598 


593 


14,345 


6,484 


Ancust 


86,280 


29,518 


26,352 


11,989 


12,280 


3,927 


9,714 


3,584 


1,568 


439 


19,481 


7,963 


September 


. 78,062 


26,177 


24,766 


11,127 


11,801 


3,642 


9,013 


3,266 


1,162 


294 


19,534 


7,229 


October - 


68,530 


22,925 


21,249 


10,367 


10,964 


3,232 


8,232 


3,170 


1,181 


326 


16,530 


5,958 


November- 


69,821 


22,148 


21,259 


9,352 


9,452 


2,410 


7,623 


2,898 


1,083 


352 


14,287 


5,001 


December. - 


67,392 


21,003 


22,689 


9,010 


10,141 


2,668 


8,165 


3,043 


1,150 


343 


13,902 


4,789 


1964 


715,302 


236,730 


226,015 


99,616 


90,043 


25,497 


93,848 


35,235 


12,761 


3,947 


122,923 


43,584 


.tATiiiarv 


58,165 


17,288 


16,447 


5,280 


7,812 


1,603 


8,442 


2,487 


1,160 


334 


9,847 


2,805 


February 


63,293 


16,320 


15,093 


4,837 


8,326 


1,835 


8,185 


2,498 


•1,355 


321 


6,991 


2,306 


March 


46,581 


13.987 


14,981 

1 


5,423 


6,884 


1,772 


6,778 


2,036 


1,133 


263 


6, 1^ 


1,756 


April-- - — 


40,386 


12,020 


12.601 


4,681 


5,279 


1,329 


5,976 


1,735 


982 


440 


5,539 


1,502 


May 


40.485 


14, 616 


13,435 


5,941 


4,591 


1,305 


5,305 


1,868 


605 


159 


6,772 


1,935 


Jti,ne 


66,407 


20,530 


17,016 


8,217 


6,885 


2,456 


6,635 


2,797 


999 


332 


7,644 


2,974 


July - 


72,1"® 


24,702 


21,014 


10,618 


9,110 


2,629 


8,342 


3,874 


1,218 


413 


13,611 


5,190 


August. 


70,963 


23,866 


23,355 


10,774 


9,216 


2,738 


8,947 


3,401 


1,170 


l37 


12,483 


6,277 


September 


70,783 


22,757 


23,810 


10,872 


8,883 


2,647 


9,633 


4,060 


1,393 


502 


H027 


5,016 


October . — - 


70,050 


23,092 


21,822 


9,915 


8,396 


2,615 


8,421 


3,240 


1,059 


250 


14,441 


5,091 


November 


63,852 


21,824 


21,122 


10,518 


7,077 


2,444 


7,489 


3,247 


788 


251 


13,132 


4,712 


December 


72,189 


25,249 


26,319 


12,540 


7.683 


2,119 


9,714 


3,992 


899 


246 


13,284 


5,020 
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APPENDIX ii 



MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 
ACT OF 1962, AS AMENDED' (42 ii.3.C. 
2571-2620) 



an act 



Relating to manpower requirenaents, resources, development, and utilization, and for other 
purposes. 



Be it enacted, T>y the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That this Act may be cited as the “Manpower 73evelop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962”. 



TITLE I— MAOTOWER REQUIREMENTS, DEVELOPMENT, AND 

UTILIZATION 



STATEMENT OP FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 101. The Congress finds that there is critical need for more and better train^ 
personnel in many vital occnpavtonal categories, including professional, sdentiflc, tech- 
nical, and apprenticeable categories ; that even in periods of high unemployment, many 
employment opportunities remain unfilled because of the shortages of qualified person- 
nel ; and that it is in the national interest that current and prospective manpower short- 
ages be identified and that persons who can be qualified for these portions through 
education and training be sought cut and trained as quickly as is reasonahly possible, 
in order that the Nation may meet the staflSng requirements of the struggle for freedom. 
The Congress further finds that the skills of many persons have 'been rendered obsolete 
by dislocations in the economy arising from automation or other technological devel- 
opments, foreign competition, relocation of industry, shifts in market demands, and 
other changes in the structure of the e<wnomy ; that Government leadership is necessary 
to insure that the benefits of automation do not become burdens of widespread unan- 
ployment; that the problem of assuring suflScient emplo 3 unent opportunities will be 
compounded by the extraordinarily rapid growth of the labor force in the next decade, 
particularly by the entrance of young people into the labor force, that improved plan- 
ning and expanded efforts will be required to assure that men, women, and young people 
will be trained and available to meet shifting employment needs ; that many persons now 
imemployed or underemployed, in order to become qualified for i*eemployment or full 
employment must be assisted in providing themselves with skills which are or will be 

* P.L. 87-415, Mar. 15, 1962, 76 Stat 24-83, as amended by P.L. S7-729, Oct 1, 1962, 76 Stat. 
679 ; as amended by P.L. 88-214, Dec. 19, 1963, 77 Stat. 422 ; as amended by P.L. 89-15, Apr. 26, 
1965v 79 Stat. 75 . 
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in demand in the labor market; that the skills of many persons now employed are 
inadequate to enable them to make their maximum contribution to the Nation’s economy ; 
and that it is in the national interest that the opportunity to acquire new skills be 
afforded to these people with the least delay in order to alleviate the hardships of unem- 
ployment, reduce the costs of unemployment compensation and public assistance, and to 
increase the Nation’s productivity and its capacity to meet the requirements of the space 
age. The Ck)ngress further finds that many professional employees who have become un- 
employed because of the specialize(^ aature of their previous employment are in need of 
brief refresher or reorientation educational courses in order to become qualified for other 
employment in their prufessiuuM, where such training would further the purposes of 
this Act. It is therefore the purpose of this Act to require the Federal Government to 
appraise the manpower requirements and resources of the Nation, and to develop and 
apply the infornmtion and methods needed to deal with the problems of unemployment 
resulting from automation and technological changes and other types of persistent 
unemployment. 



E(VALUATION, INFORMATION, AND RESEARCH 

Seo. 102. To assist the Nation in accomplishing the objectives of technological 
progress while avoiding or minimizing individual hardship and widespread unemploy- 
ment, the Secretary of Labor shall — 

(1) evaluate the impact of, and benefits and problems created by automation, 
technological progress, and other changes in the structure of production and 
demand on the use of the Nation’s human resources ; establish techniques and 
methods for detecting In advance the potential impact of such developments; 
develop solutions to these pr(fi)lbms, and publish findings pertaining thereto; 

(2) establish a program of factual studies of practices of employers and 
unions which tend to impede the mobility of workers or which facilitate 
mobility, including but not limited to early retirement and vesting provisions 
and practices under private compensation plans ; the extension of health, wel- 
fare, and insurance benefits to laid-off workers; the operation of severance 
pay plans; and the use of extended leave plans for education and training 
purposes. A report on these studies shall be included as part- of the Secretary’s 
report required under section 107 ; 

(3) appraise the adequacy of the Nation’s manpower development efforts 
to meet foreseeable manpower needs and recommend needed adjustxnent, includ- 
ing methods for promoting the most effective occupational utilization of and 
providing useful work experience and training opiwrtunities for untrained and 
inexperienced youth ; 

(4) promote, encourage, or directly engage in programs of information and 
communication concerning manpower requirements, development, and utiliza- 
tion, including prevention and amelioration of undesirable manpower effects 
from automation and other technological developments and improvement of the 
mobility of workers ; 

(5) arrange, through grants or contracts, for the conduct of such research 
and investigations as give promise of furthering the objectives of this Act; and 

(6) establish a program of experimental, developmental, demonstration, and 
pilot projects, through grants to or contracts with public or private nonprofit 
organizations, or through contracts with other private organizations, for the 
purpose of improving techniques and demonstrating the effectiveness of special- 
ized methods in meeting the manpower, employment, and training problems of 
worker groups such as the long-term unemployed, disadvantaged youth, dis- 
placed older workers, the handicapped, members of minority groups, and other 
similar groups. In carrying out this subsection the Secretary of liabor shall, 
where appropriate, consult with the Secretaries of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and Commerce, and the Director of the OflBce of Economic Opportunity. 
Where programs under this paragraph require institutional training, appro- 
priate arrangements for such training shall be agreed to by the Secretary of 
Labor and the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. He shall also seek 
the advice of consultants with respect to the standards governing the adequacy 
and design of proposals, the ability of applicants, and the priority of projects 
in meeting the objectives of this Act. 
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JOB DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

Sec. 103. The Secretary of Labor shall stimulate and assist, in cooperation with 
interested agencies both public and private, job development programs, through on-the- 
job training and other suitable methods, that will serve to expand employment by the 
filling of those service and related needs which are not now being met because of lack 
of trained workers or other reasons affecting employment or opportunities for 
employment. 



LABOR MOBILITY DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 

Sec. 104. (a) During the period ending June 30, 1967, the Secretary of Labor shall 
develop and carry out, in a limited number of geographical areas, pilot projects designed 
to assess or demonstrate the effectiveness in reducing unemployment of programs to 
increase the mobility of imemployed workers by providing assistance to meet their 
relocation expensea In carrying out such projects the Secretary may provide such 
assistance, in the form of grants or loans, or both, only to involuntarily unemployed 
individuals who cannot reasonably be expected to secure full-time employment in the 
community in whidh they reside, have bona fide offers of employment (other than 
temporary or seasonal emplojment), and are deemed qualified to perform the work for 
which they are being employed. 

(b) Loans or grants provided under this section shall be subject to such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary shall prescribe, with loans subject to the following 
limitations : 

(1) there is reasonable assurance of repayment of the loan; 

(2) the credit is .not otherwise available on reasonable terms from private 
sources or other Federal, State, or local programs; 

(3) the amount of the loan, together with other funds available, is adequate 
to assure achievement of the purposes for which the loan is made ; 

(4) the loan bears interest at a rate not less than (A) a rate dete.rmined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into consideration the average market 
yield on outstanding Treasury obligations of comparable maturity, plus (B) 
such additional charge, if any, toward covering other costs of the program as 
the Secretary may determine to be consistent with its purposes ; and 

(5) the loan is repayable within not more than ten years. 

(c) Of the funds appropriated for a fiscal year to carry out this Act, not more thau 
$5,000,000 may be used for the purposes of this section. 



TRAINEE PLACEMENT ASSISTANCE DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 



|er|c 



Sec. 105. During the period ending June 30, 1967, the Secretary of Labor shall develop 
and carry out experimental and demonstration projects to assist in the placement of 
persons seeking employment through a public employment ofSce who have successfully 
completed or participated in a federally assisted or financed training, counseling, work 
training, or work experience program and who, after appropriate counseling, have 
been found by the Secretary to be qualified and suitable for the employment in question, 
but to whom anployment is or may be denied for reasons other than ability to perform, 
including difiSculty in securing bonds for indemnifying their employers against loss from 
the infidelity, dishonesty, or default of such persons. In carrying out these projects 
the Secretary may make payments to or contracts with employers or institutions author- 
ized to indemnify employers against such losses. Of the funds appiopriated for fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1966, and June 30, 1967, not more than $200,000 and $300,000, 
respectively, may be used for the purpose of carrying out this section. 

SKILL AND TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 106. The Secretary of Labor shall develop, compile, and make available, in such 
manner as he deems appropriate, information regarding skill requirements, occupational 
outlook, job opportunities, labor supply in various skills, and employment trends on a 
National, State, area, or other appropriate basis which shall be used in the educational, 
training, counseling, and placement activities i>erformed under this Act. 
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MANPOWER REPORT 



Sec. 107. The Secretary of Labor shall make such reports and recommendations to 
the President as he deems appropriate pertaining to manpower requirements, resources, 
use, and training ; and the President shall transmit to the Congress within sixty days 
after the beginning of each regular session (commencing with the year 1968) a report 
pertaining to manpower requirements, resources, utilization, and training. 



TITLE II— TRAINING AND SKILL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 



Part A — ^Duties op the Secretary of Labor 



GENERAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Sec. 201. In carrying out the purposes of this Act, the Secretary of Labor shall 
determine the skill requirements of the economy, develop policies for the adequate 
occupational development and maximum utilization of the skills of the Nation’s workers, 
promote and encourage the development of broad and diversified training programs, 
including on-the-job training, designed to qualify for employment the many persons who 
cannot reasonably be expected to secure full-time employment without such training, 
and to equip the Nation’s workers with the new and improved skills that are or will 
be required. 



SELECTION OF TRAINEES 

Sec. .':02. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall provide a program for testing, counseling, 
and selec'ing for occupational training under this Act those unemployed or under- 
employed persons who cannot reasonably be expected to secure appropriate full-time 
employment without training. Workers in farm families with less than $1,200 annual 
net family income shall be considered unemployed for the purpose of this Act. 

(b) Whenever appropriate the Secretary shall provide a special program for the 
testing, counseling, selection, and referral of youths, sixteen years of age or older, for 
occupational training and further schooling, who because of inadequate educational 
background and work preparation are unable to qualify for and obtain employment 
without such training and schooling. 

(c) Although priority in referral for training shall be extended to unemployed persons, 
the Secretary of Labor shall, to the maximum extent possible, also refer other persons 
qualified for training programs which will enable them to acquire needed skills. Priority 
in referral for training shall also be extended to persons to be trained for skills needed 
within, first, the labor market area in which they reside and, second, within the State of 
their residence. 

(d) The Secretary of Labor shall determine the occupational training needs of 
referred persons, provide for their orderly selection and referral for training under 
this Act, and provide counseling and placement services to persons who have completed 
their training, as well as follow-up studies to determine whether the programs provided 
meet the occupational training needs of the persons referred. 

(e) Before selecting a person for training, other than for training under subsection 
(i), the Secretary shall determine that there is a reasonable expectation of employmmit 
in the occupation for which the person is to be trained. If such employment is not 
available in the area in which the person resides, the Secretary shall obtain reasonable 
assurance of such person’s willingness to accent employiilent out.side his area of residence. 

(f) The Secretary shall not refer persons for training in an occupation which requires 
less than two weeks training, unless there are immediate employment opportunities 
in such occupation. 

(g) The duration of any training program to which a person is referred shall be 
reasonable and consistent with the occupation for which the person is being trained. 

(h) Upon certification by the responsible training agency that a person who has been 
referred for training does not have a satisfactory attendance record or is not making 
satisfactory progress in such training absent good cause, the Secretary shall forthwith 
terminate his training and subsistence allowances, and his transportation allowances 



excq>t such as may be necessary to enable him to return to his regular place of residence 
after termination of training, and withdraw his referral. Such person shall not be 
eligible for such allowances for one year thereafter. 

(i) "Whenever appropriate, the Secretary of Labor may also refer for the attainment 
of basic education ^ills those eligible persons who indicate their intention to, and will 
thereby be able to, pursue courses of occupational training of a type for which there 

n.raw«irja fn ho ron«nn«hlo evnectstion Of emolovment. Such referrals shall be con* 

— -► ~ 

sidered a referral for training within the meaning of this Act. 

TR.UNINQ ALLOWANCES 

Seo. 203. (a) The Secretary of Labor may, on behalf of the United States, enter into 
agreements with States under which the Secretary of Labor shall make payments to 
such States either in advance or ‘by way of reimbursement for the purpose of enabling 
such States, as agents for the United States, to make pasmient of weekly training 
allowances to unemployed persons selected for training pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 202 and undergoing such training in a program operated pursuant to the provisions of 
the Act Sndh payments shall be made for a period not exceeding one hundred and four 
weeks, and the basic amount of any such payment in any week for persons undergoing 
training, including uncompensated emnloyer-provlded training, shall not exceed $10 
more than the amount of the average wc-ekly gross nnemploy;nent compensation payment 
(including allowances for dependents) for a week of total unemployment in the State 
making such payments during the most recent fcur-calendar-quarter period for which 
such data are available : Provided, That the basic amount of such payments may be 
increased by $6 a week for each dependent over two up to a maximum of four additional 
d€q>endents: Provided further. That in any week an individual who, but for his training, 
would be entitled to unemployment compensation in excess of his total allowance, 
in- ‘lading payments for dependenie, shall receive an allowance increased by the amount 
of such excess. With respect co Guam and the Virgin Islands the Secretary shall by 
regulation determine the amount of the training allowance to he paid any eligible person 
training under this Act 

With respect to any we^ for which a person receives unemployment compensation 
under title XV of the Social Security Act or any other Federal or State unemployment 
compensation law which is less than the total training allowance, including payments 
for dependents, provided for by the preceding paragraph, a supplemental training allow- 
ance may be paid to a person eligible for a training allowance under this Act The 
supplemental training allowance shall not exceed the difference between his unemploy- 
ment compensation and the training allowance provided by the preceding paragraph. 

For persons undergoing on-the-job training, the amount of any payment which would 
otherwise be made by the Secretary of Labor under this section shall be reduced by an 
amount which bears the same ratio to that payment as the niunber of compensated hours 
per week under the training program bears to forty hours. 

The training allowance of a person engaged in training under section 204 or 231 
shall not be reduced on account of employment (other than employment under an 
on-the-job training program under section 204) which does not exceed twenty hours 
per week, but shall be reduced in an amount equal to his full earnings for hours worked 
(other than in employment under such an on-the-job training program) in excess of 
twenty hours per we^. 

(b) The Secretory of Labor is authorized to pay to any person engaged in training 
under tnis title, including compensated fulltime on-the-job training, such sums as he 
may determine to be necessary to defi-ay transportation expenses, and when such train- 
ing is provided in facilities which are not within commuting distance of the trainee’s 
regular place of residence, subsistence expenses for separate maintenance of the trainee: 
Provided, That the Secretary in defraying such subsistence expenses shall not afford 
any individual an allowance exceeding $35 per week, at the rate of $6 per day ; nor shall 
the Secretary authorize any transportation expenditure exceeding the rate of 10 cents 
per mile, except in the case of local transportation where he may authorize reimburse- 
ment for the trainee’s travel by the most economical mode of public transportation, and 
except that in noncontiguous States and in areas outside the continental United States 
where the per dims allowance prescribed under section 836 of title 5, United States Code, 
exceeds the mnyimnni per diem allowanoe prescribed under that section for contiguous 
States, the Secretary may provide for a reasonable increase in the transportation and 
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subsistence expenses in such amounts as he may deem necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act, and subject to such limitations as he may prescribe. 

(c) The Secretary of Labor shall pay training allowances only to unemployed persons 
who have had at least two years of experience in gainful employment : Provided, That 
he shall not pay training allowances to members of a family or a household In which the 
head of the family or the head of the household as defined in the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 is employed, unless the Secretary determines that such payments are necessary 

rarhT^ftriTia ^VQ^TiInO’* THlftt. 
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no allowances shall he paid to any member of a family or household if the Secretary 
of Labor determines that the head of such family or household has terminated his 
employment for the purpose of qualifying such member for training allowances under 
this section. Notwithstanding the prweding sentence, the Secretary may pay training 
allowances at a rate not in excess of $20 a week to youths seventeen years of age or 
older who require such training allowance in order to undertake training, who are 
referred for training in accordance with section 202(b), and who are not entitied to 
allowances under the preceding sentence, except that no such training allowance shall 
bo i>aid to any such youth who has not graduated from high school, unless the Secretary 
has satisfied himself that such youth has continuously failed to attend school for a 
period of not less than one year and that the local authoidties after irarsuing all appro- 
priate procedures, including guidance and counseling, have concluded, after considering 
any assistance available under section 13 of the Vocational Elducation Act of 1963, that 
further school attendance by such youth in any regular academic or vocational program 
Is no longer practicable under the circumstances. The number of youths under the 
age of twenty-two who are receiving training allowances (or who would be oitltled 
thereto but for the receipt of unemplo 3 nneMt compensation) shall, except for such adjust- 
ments as may be necessary for effective management of programs under this section, 
not exceed 25 per centum of all persons receiving such allowances (or who would be 
entitled thereto but for the receipt of unemployment compensation). The Secretary of 
Labor may authorize continued pajunents of allowances to any youth who becomes 
twenty-two years of age during the course of his training. If he has completed a sub- 
stantial part of such training. 

(d) No training allowance shall be made to any person otherwise eligible who, with 
respect to the we^ for which such peyaioit would be made, has received or Is seeing 
unemployment eomp«i8atIon under title XV of the Social Security Act or any other 
Federal or State unemployment compensation law, but if the appropriate 'State or 
Federal agency finally determines that a person denied training allowances for any 
week because of this subsection was not oitltled to unemployment compensation under 
title XV of the Social Security Act or such Federal or State law with respect to such 
week, this subsection shall not apply with respect to such we^. 

(e) A person who refuses, without good cause, to accept training under this Act shall 
not, for one year thereafter, be entitled to training allowances. 

(f) Any agreement under this section may contain such provisions (including as far 
as may be appropriate, provisions authorized or made applicable with respect to agree- 
ments concluded by the Secretary of Labor pursuant to title XV of the Social Security 
Act) as will promote effective administration, protect the United States against loss 
and insure the proper application of payments made to the State under such agreement. 
Except as may be provided in such agreements, or in regulations hereinafter authorized, 
determinations by any duly designated officer or agency as to the eligibility of persons 
for weekly training allowances under this section shall be final and conclusive for any 
purposes and not subject to review by any court or any other ofllcer. 

(g) (1) If State unemployment compensation payments are paid to a person 
fairing training under this Act and eligible for a training allowance, the State 
mflirin g such payments shall be reimbursed from funds herein appropriated. 

The amount of such reimbursement shall be determined by the Secretary of 
Labor on the basis of reports furnished to him by the States and such amount 
shall then be placed in the State’s unemployment trust fund account. 

(2) If employment benefits under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
are paid to a person taking training under this Act and eligible for a training 
allowance, the railroad unemployment Insurance account in the unemployment 
trust fund shall be reimbursed, from funds herein appropriated, for all of such 
benefits paid. The amount of such reimbursement shall be determined by the 
Secretary of Labor on the basis of reports ffimidied to him by the Railroad 
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Retirement Board and such amount shall then be placed in the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account. 

(h) A person who, in connection with an occupational training program, has received 
a training allowance or whose unemployment compensation pa,yments were reimbursed 
u/’.der the provisions this Act or any other Federal Act shall not be entitled to train- 
ing allowances under this Act for one year after the conopletion or other termination 
(for other than good cause) of the training with respect to which such allowance or 
payment was made. 

(i) No training aiiowance shall be paid io any person who is receiving training for 
an occupation which requires a training period of less than six days. 



ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 

Ssc. 204. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall encourage, develop, and secure the 
adoption of programs for on-the-job training needed to equip persons selected for 4xa!n- 
ing with tbe appropriate skills. The Secretary shall, to the maximum extent possible, 
secure the adoption by the States and by private and public agencies, employers, tiade 
associations, labor organizations and other industrial and community groups which 
he determines are qualified to conduct effective training programs under this title of 
such programs as be aj^roves, and for this purpose he is authorized to miter into 
approp^’ete agreements with them. 

(b) In adopting or approving any training program nnder this part, and as a condi- 
tion to the expenditure of funds for any such program, the Secretary shall make such 
arrangements ss he deems necessary to insure adherence to appropriate training stand- 
ards, including assurances — 

(1) that the training content of the program is adequate, involves reason- 
able progression, and will result in the qualification of trainees for suitable 
employment ; 

(2) that the training period is reasonable and consistent with i>eriods custo- 
marily required for comimrable training; 

(3) that adequate and safe facilities, and adequate personnel and records 
of attendance and progress are provided ; and 

(4) that the trainees are compensated by the employer at such rates, includ- 
ing periodic increases, as may be deemed reasonable under regulations here- 
inafter anthorized, considering such factors as industry, geographical r^on, 
and trainee proficiency. 

(c) Where on-the-job training programs under this part require supplementary class- 
room instruction, appropriate arrangements for such instruction shall be agreed to by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Secretary of lAbor. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

Sec. 205. (a) The Secretary shall appoint a National Advisory Committee whidi shall 
consist of ten members and shall be composed of representatives of labor, management, 
agriculture, education, and training, and the public in general. From the members 
appointed to sudi Committee the Secretary shall designate a Chairman. Such Com- 
mittee, or any duly establi^ed subcommittee thereof, shall from time to time m^e 
recommendations to the Secretary relative to the carrying out of his duties under this 
Act Such Committee shall hold not less than two meeUngg during each calmxdar 
year. 

(b) For the purpose of making expert assistance available to persons formulating and 
carrying on programs under this title, the Secretary shall, where appropriate, require 
the organization on a community. State, and/or regional basis of labor-management- 
pnblic advisory committees. 

(c) The National Advisory Committee may accept gifts or bequests, either for carry- 
ing out specific programs or for its general activities or for its responsibilities under 
subsection (b) of this section. 

(d) Appoints members of the National Advisory Committee shall be paid compmisa- 
tion at the rate of $50 per diem when engaged in the work of the National Advisory 
Committee, including travel time, and shall be allowed travel eximnses and per diem 
in lieu ot subsistence as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the <\>vem- 



ment service employed intermittently and receiving compeiisatlon on a per diem, wben 
actually employed, basis. 

(e) (1) Any member of the National Advisory Committee is hereby exempted, with 
respect to such appointment, from the operatioi< of sections 281, 288, and 1914 of title 
18 of the United States -Code, and section 190 of the Bevised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99), 
except as otherwise specified In paragraph (2> of this subsection. 

(2) The exemption granted by parag ph (1) of this subsection shall not 
extend — 

(A) to the receipt or payment of salary in connection with the ap- 
pointee’s Government service from any source other than the private 
employer of the appointee at the time of his appointment, or 

(B) during the period of such appointment, to the prosecution ov 
participation in the prosecution, by any person so appointed, of any 
claim against the Ck>V ‘mment involving any matter with which such 
person, during such period, is or was directly connected by reason of 
snch appointment. 



STATS AGRSEHENTS 

Sec. 206. (a) The Secretary of Labor is antiborized to enter into an agremuent with 
each State, or with the appropriate agency of each States pursuant to whidi the 
Secretary of Labor may, for the purpose of carrying out his functions and duties under 
this title, utilize the services of the appr<^riate State agency and, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, may make peymemts to such State or ai^oprlaie agmicy for 
expmises incurred for sucb purpose?- 

(b) Anr agreement under this section may contain such provisions as will promote 
effective administration, protect the United States against loss and insure that the 
functions and duties to be carried out by the appropriate State agency are iierfoimed 
in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary. 



AND BESULATIONS 

Sec. 207. The Secretary of Labor shall prescribe such rules and regolatiGns as he may 
deem necessary and appropriate to carry out the provisions of this part 



Pabt B — ^Duties of the Secbetahy of Health, Education, and Welfabb 

OENEBAL BESFONSIBIUTIES 

Sec. 231. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall, pursuant to the 
provisions of this title enter into agreements with States under which the appropriate 
State vocational education agencies will undertake to provide training needed to equip 
persons referred to the Secretary of Health, Edneation, and Welfare by the Secretary 
of Labor pursuant to section 202, for the occupations specified in the referrals^ except 
that with respect to education to be provided pursuant to referrals under subsection (b) 
or (!) of section 292, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare may make 
arrangements for the provision of the edneation to be provided under sudb subsection 
through other appropriate education agencies. Such State agencies shall provide for 
such training through public educational agencies or institutions or through arrange- 
ments with private educational or training institutions where such private institutions 
can provide equipment or services not available in public institutions, particularly for 
training In technical and snbprofessional ocoupi^tions, or where such institutions can, 
at comparable co&t, (1) provide substantially equivalent training, or (2) make possible 
an expanded use of the individual referral method, or (3) aid in redneinig more quickly 
rmemployment or current ami r ’ospective manpower shortages. The Slate agency 
shall be paid not more than 90 per centmn of the cost to the State of currying out the 
agreement, unless the Secretary c ' Health, Edneadon, and Welfare determines that 
payments In excess of 90 per centum ore necessary beca^^ sac* .nayments with respect 
to private institutions are required to give full effect to the purposes of the Act; 
Provi^‘df That for tb« period ending June 30, 1966, the State agency ehall be paid 109 
per centum of the cost .o the State of carrying ont the agreerntmt. Non-Fedend 



cotitributions may b© ia casb o? kijd, fairly evaluated, iuclcdias but aut limited to 
plant, equipment, and servicea Such agreements shall contain such other provtelons 
as will prpmote effective aomluistratlon (deluding provision (1) for reports on the 
attendance and performance of trainees, (2) for immediate certification to the Secretary 
of I^abor by the re^nslble training agmicy with respect to each p^son referred for 

who does not hare a satisfactory attendance r«:ord or is not making satisfactory 
progress In such training absent good cause, and (3) for continuous superrieion ofi 
training programs conducted binder the agreoioent to insure the quality and ade- 
quacy of the training provided), protect the United States against Ices, and assure 
that the functions and duties to he carried out by such State agency are performed 
in such ihahion as will carry out the purposes of this Utle. In the case of any State 
which does not enter into an agreement under this section, and in the case of any 
training -yhich the Sltate agency doe?; not provide under such au agretanent, the Secretary 
of Health, BdwKitlon, and Welfare nwy provide the needed training by agreemmit o;? 
contract with public or private educational or training institutions. 

BUMS AND KEGULATIONa 

Sbo. 232. The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfere may prescribe such rules 
and regulations as he may deem necessary and appropriate to carry out the provMons 
of this part 

Part C — Bsdevelopment Areas 

•Ssc. 241. The Secretaries of Labor and of Health, Education, and Welfare, in ac- 
cordance' with their respective responsibilities under x^rts A and B of this titl^ are 
authorized to provide a supplementary program of training and training allowances, in 
consultation with the Secretary of Commerce, for nnmnployed and usuerOTiployed 
lersons residing in areas designated as redevelopment areas by the Secifetary of Cwn- 
merce under the Area Redevelopment Act or any subsequent Act authorizing sucSi 
designation. Such program shall be carried out by the Secretaries of Labor and of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in accordance with the provisions otherwise appHcabie 
to programs under this Act and with their respective functions under those provisions, 
except that — 

(1) the Secretary of Labor, in consultation with the Secretary of Commerce, 
shall determine the occupational training or retraining needs of unemployed or 
underemployed individuals residing In redevelopment areas ; 

(2/ all unemployed or xmderemployed individuals residing in redeveloianeat 
areas who can reasonab' ^ be ixpected to obtain employment as a rmlt of sodh 
trailing may be refen d a. ' selected for training and 3>^all be fear 

training .'^lowances under this sec 'ion : Provided, That the tunonnt and «uration 
of training allowances under this secton ^all in no event exceed the amount 
and duration of training allowances provided under section 203(a) of this 
Act; 

(3) the Secretaries of Labor and of Health, Bdacation, and Welfare shall, 
each with reflect to his functions under this aecUoa, prescribe jointly with the 
Secretary of Commerce such rules and r^ulations cs may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this section ; and 

(4) no fnnds available under this secticu shall be apportioned to any State 
pursuant to section 301 of this Act, nor shall any matching funds be required. 



TITLE m— mSCELLAlSrEOUS 



AP]W)RnONMBNT OP BENEETT6 

Sue. 801. For the ptoTpose of effecting au equitable apportionment o!* Federal expendi- 
tures among the States in carrying out the programs authorized under title II of this 

•Thl* KiciJon and the amendments made by It Ehall take ef.’ect on Jnly 1, 1965 ; aectione 16 and 
17 of the Area Redevelopment Act (A2 D.S.C.^ Z518 and 2815) ore repealed as of July 1, 1966. 






Act, the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Hea-’th, ISducation, and Welfare shall 
such apportionment In accordance with uniform standards snd in arriving at sudi 
standards kHuII consider only the following factors: (1) the proportirn which the Libor 
force of s ?tate bears to the total labor force of the United States, (2) the proportion 
which the unemployed in a State during the preceding calendar year bears to the total 
number of unemployed in the United States in the preceding calendar year, (8) the lack 
of appropriate fnll-ttme employment in the State, (4) the proportion which the insured 
unemployed within a State bears to the total number of insured employed within such 
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state. The Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Health, EJducation, and Wditere 
are authorized to make reapportionments from time to time whei'e the total amounts 
apportioned under this eection have not been, fully obligated in a particnlai State, or 
where the State or appropriate agencies in the State have sot entered into the necessary 



agreements, and the Secretaries find that any other State in need of additional funds 
to carry out the programs authorized by this Act: Pronidted. That no funds apgortlwied 
with respect to a State in any fiscal year shall bs reappcrtioneil before the expiration of 
the sixth month of sudi fiscal year and only upon 30 days' prior notice to such State of 
the proposed reapportionment, except that the requirement for prior notice shall not 
apply with respect to any reai^rtionment made during the last quarter of the fiscal 



year. 



igAHnSNAKCB 0? STATE EFFOBT 

Seo. 302. No training program which is financed In whole or in part by the Federal 
Government under this Act shall be appa-oved unless the Secretary of Labor, if the 
program is authorized under part A of title U, or the Secretary of Health, Edncatimi, 
gufi Welfare, if the pre^ram is authorized under part B of title II, satisfies himSelf that 
neither the State nor the locality in which the training is carried out has reduced or is 
reducing its own level of espeaditures for vocational education and training- including 
program operation under provisicas of the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act, 
tities I, n, and II? «f the Vocational Education Act of 1946, and the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1983, accept for reductions unrelated to the provisions or purposes of this Act 



OTHER A'SEITCI^ AND DSPAETMENTS 

Seo. 303. (a) In the performance of their function under this Act, the Secretary of 
Labor the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, in order to avoid nnneces- 
sary expense and dupiicatioa of functions among Government agendes, snail use the 
available services or facilities of other agencies and instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government, under conditions specified in section 806(a). Each department, agency, 
or establishment of the United States is authorized and directed to cooperate with the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and, to the 
extent j>ermittecl by law, to provide such serviees and facilities as either may request for 
his assistance in the performance of his functions under this Act 

(b) The Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall carry out their responeibilities under this Act through the ma xi mum utilization of 
sU possible resouries for skill development available in Industry, labor, public and 
private educationai and training institutions, State, Federal, and local agencies, and 
other appropriate public and private organizations and facilities. 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHOBlZBa) 

Sec. 304. (a) For the purposes of carrying out title I, there are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated not in excess of $46,000,000 for ihe fiscal year ending Jane 30, 1886, 
and for each fiscal year thereafter such amounts as may be necessary. 

(b) For the purpose of es/rrsdug o at parts A and B of title II, there are hereby author- 
ized to be j?r9i'opriated not In excess of $385,0(K),000 for the fiscal year ending June SO, 
1966, and for ead?. fiscal year tboreafter such amounts as may be nseeasary. 

(c) For the purpose of carrying out part 0 of title II, there are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated not in excess of $22,000,000 for the fiscal y iar ending June SO, 1936, 
and for each year ther*5ufter such amourts as may be necessary 
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(d) For the pnzpc^e of carrying out title 111, there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not in excess of $1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1966, and for 
ea<A'yeer thereafter such amounts as may be necessary. 

mOTATIONS ON USE OF AFmOmik'flSD FUNDS 

Ssa 805. (a) Funds appropriated under the authorization at this Act may be trans* 
ferred, with the approval of the Director of the Sureau of the Pudget, between deport* 

m^tS 6 HCi 0 B of tll 8 vft rmn pnt. If «nnh fnYii^g hbaH f nr pTirpnoM fnr whlnh 

they are specifically authorized and appropriated. 

(b) Any equipment and teadhing aids purchased by a State or local education agaicy 
with funds appropriated to carry out the provisions of port B shall become the property 
of the Stats. 

(c) No portion of the funds to be nsed under part B of this Act shall be appropriated 
directly or indirectly to the purchase, erection, or repair of any building except for minor 
remodeling^ of a public building necessary to make it snitable for use in training: under 
ports. 

(d) Funtds appropriated onder this Act shall rmain available for <«e fiscal year 
beyond that in which appropriated. 

(e) ^e costs of all training programs approved in any fiscal y^>ar, including the total 
coat of training allowances for such programs, may be paid from funds aK>7oprlated 
for such purposes for that fiscal year; and the amount of the Federal payment shall he 
computed on the basis of the per cmitnm requirement in effect at the time such programs 
are approved: Provided, That funds appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
196^ may be expended for training programs approved under this Act prior to July 1, 
1965. 



ADTHORITT TO CONTBAUT 

Sea 806. (a) The Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare may make sudi contracts or agreements, establish such procedures, including 
(subjiect to such policies, rules, and regulations as they may prescribe) the approval of 
any program nudmr section 202, the cost of which does not exceed $T 5,000, and make sudi 
payments, either in advance or by way of reimbursement, or otherwise allocate or 
expend funds made available under this Act, as they deem necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 

(b) The Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall not use any authority conferred by ':his Act to assist in relocating establishments 
from one area to another. Such limitation shall not prohibit assistance to a bu^ees 
entity in the cstablishmenc of a new branch, or subsidiary of sndi entity if the 

Secretary of Labor finds that assistance will cot result in an increase m unemployment 
in the aiea of original location or in any other area where such entity conducts business 
operations, unless he Ms reason to believe that such branch, afBliat^ or subsidiary is 
being established with the intention of closing down the operations of the existing 
business entity in the area of its original location or In any other area where it conductc 
such operations. 



SELECTION AND BEFERRAL 

Sbo. 897. The selection of persons for training under this Act and for placement of 
such persons shall not be contingent upon such person’s membership or nonmembership 
In a labor organization. 



DBFINTSION 

Sbo. 808, For the purposes of this Act, the term “Stare” indndes the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Eico, the Virgiv Isisnds, and Guam. 



SDCRETABISS’ REPORTS 

Seo. 809. (a) Prior to April 1 in eoci year the S<'eretary of Labor shall mako a 
report to Congress. Such report shall contain an evaluation of the programs under 
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tills I and part A of title II, indadlng the nnmher of persons trained and the number 
and types of training activities under this Act, the number of unemployed or under- 
employed persons who have secured full-time employment as a result of such training, 
and the nature of such employment, the need for continuing sndh programs, and recom- 
mendations for improvement 

(b) Prior to April 1 in each year the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall also make a report to Congress. Such report shall ocntain an evaluation, of the 
programs nnder Part B of title II. the need for continuing snch programs, and recom- 
mendatims for improvement The first such report shall also contain the results of 
the vocational training survey whidi is presently being conducted under the supervision 
of the Secretary. 



TEBHINATION 0? APTBOBITr 

Sia 310. (a) All authority conferred imder title II o* this Act shall terminate at 
the dose ot June 80, 1969. 

(b) Notwithstanding the forgoing, the termination of titie H shall not affect the 
disbursement of funds nnder, or the carrying ont of, any. contract, commitment or other 
obligation entered into prior -to the date of such termination: Provided, That no dis- 
bursement of funds shall be made pursuant to the authority coqferred under title II 
of this Act after December 30, 1969. 
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APPENDIX III 



GUIDELINES FOR RESEARCH GRANTS AND 
CONTRACTS AND AVAILABILITY OF RE- 
SEARCH REPORTS 



The Manpower Development and Training Act of 19^, as amended, anthorizes the 
Secretary Labor to “arrange, through grants or contracts, fcv the conduct of such 
research and Investigations as give promise of furthering the objectives of this Act” 
Under this authority, the Department of Labor conducts the following programs of 
manpower resear^ outside the Department : 

1. The Department awards grants (not to exceed $10,000 in direct costs per grant) 
to piihlic and other nonprofit academic institutions in the name of doctoral candidates 
to support the research for their dissertations. Guidelines for applications for such 
grants are provided on page 199. 

The Department of Labor cannot sponsor fellowships for graduate study. However, 
as a means of assisting graduate students interested in teaching in the manpower field, 
it is suggested that uuiversities select such students for National Defense Education 
Act Title IV Graduate Fellowships.^ 

2. The Department awards grants (not to exceed $10,000 in direct costs per grant) 
to public and other nonprofit academic institutions and research organizations and 
scholars associated with snch organizations to support exploratory research wbidi : 

a. may lead to new fields of inquiry or new methods of approadh to areas already under 
some degree of study, or b. seeks to develop designs for studies which give promise of 
useful results. Guidelines for applications for such grants are provided on page 202 l 

3. The T^partment of Labor is inaugurating a program designed to assist academic 
institutions in strengthening their activities in the manpower field. Guidelines for 
applications for manpower research institutional grants are provided on p&qe 206. 

4. The Department enters into contracts with qualified research specialists and 
organizations, who may submit proposals for manpower research projects. It is sug- 
gested that initial submissions of research proposals be in the form of preliminary 
submissions of research ideas containing the foHowdng information in brief, nonte chnical 
language: 

a. Problem to be investigated. 

b. Objectives of study. 

c. Procedures. 

d. Time and budget requirements (snnomary only). 

Based on a review of preliminary submissions, the Department may request formal 
contract research proposals in spedfle areas suggested. Such proposals would be 
expected to follow the guidelinee for submission of contract research proposals which 
are provided on page 210. 

Copies ot ilnal repercs tnfibmitted to the Department ol Labor under the contract 
research program may be consulted at libraries subscribing » the Library of Congress 
Documents Ehcpedlting Project and at some Department of Lxbor field offices. A listing 
of depository libraries and these field offices is provided on page 214. 



»Por farther lafonnatlon on the NDEA Gndaate Fellowohlp program, write to : The Division of 
Qradaate Programs, U.S. Office of Bducdtlon, Wasbiaston, D.C., 20202. 




U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR ♦ DL-MT-24i 

MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION Budget Bureau No. 4A-R1297 

OFFICE OF MAinPOWER POLICY, 

EVALUATION, AND RESEARCH 



GUIDELINES FOR DOCTORAL DISSERTATION GRANTS 
UNDER THE MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAIN- 
ING ACT OF 19«2, AS AMENDED 



Academic institutions offering doctoral degrees in areas of study which relate to 
the manpower field (such as economics, sociology, psychology, education, and the 
behavioral sciences generally) may apply for grants to suKx>rt dissertation research 
of graduate students who have completed all requirements for the doctoral degree 
except the doctoral dissertation, or who will have met these requirements before the 
grant is awarded. A separate application must be snbmltted for each candidate nomi- 
nate;! by the university for a grant. Such a grant will be made to the university in the 
name of the candidate. 



GRANT CONDITIONS 

The maximum amount of dh%ct costs (see “The Application,” paragraph 5.a below) 
of any one grant is $10,000 ior a period not to exceed 1 year. For projects scheduled 
to require more than 1 year, support, may be givmi through renewals of grants for a 
total of not to exceed 3 years, subject to availability of appropriated funds, receipt of 
progress reports tiiowing reasonable progress, and requests for such renewals to be 
submitted not later than 1 month before the expiration of previous grants. The initial 
grant will indicate the period for which the Department intends to support the project. 

The grant may cover the following costs : 

1. SupiK^rt for the doctoral, candidate. Tills will be ou a stipend basis, ditermined 
by the proportion of time spent by the candidate on k^s dissertation times the following 
ftm-time annual stipend rates : 



Single individual $4,000 

Married, no children 4, 500 

Married, one or more children 6, 000 



Thus, for (scample, a married man with children who teaches half time and works on 
his dissertation half time for 9 months of the year, and devotes full time to his disserta- 
tion. the other 8 months could receive a stipend of $3,125 (three-fourths year at half 
time, $1,875 plus one-fourth year at full time, $1,250) . 

However, a caudMate who has been regularly mployed in teaching or research 
activities by the sponsoring university or a related research organization, and for whom 
tbe dissertation research requires relief from part or* all of his employment, may be 
supported at his established rate of pay, prorated for the proportion of his time devoted 
to the dissertation. 

2. Direct project costs, such as clerical assistance, noceasarj travel and supplies. 

3. Indirect costs at a fiixed rate not to exceed the estaM’shed audited rate of the 
institution. 

4. The grantee institution must chare in the total cost ot th« project. 

For applications which are approved, five copies of thu final report resulting from 
th*' research will be required. For projects extending beyond 1 year, eatii renewal will 
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be considered as a separate grant, and a prcg^stv* report will be required with the 
request for renewaL 

Any erarvey plans, surveys, or questionnaires arising from the research under an 
approved grant will be identified solely as the responsibility of the university or the 
doctoral candidate, and will in no way be attributed to the Departmmt of Labor. 

Publications based on tbe research conducted under the grant will acknowledge that 
the research was supported by a grant from the Oflteo of Manpower Policy,. Evaluation, 
Feseorch, manpower AuministfatiOn, Of the U.5. Deporiment of Labor under the 
manpower Beveloianmit and Training Act of 1962, as amended. 



SUBMISSION OF APPLICATIONS 

Fifteen copies of each application should be smat by the universiiy to : 

Director 

OfiSce of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Besear<di 
Manpower Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.O. 20210 

Application will be accepted through February 1 of each year for work to be con- 
ducted or initiated daring the visaing 1-year p«iod. Announcement of awards will be 
made on or about March 1. Grants approved for candidates who have not comideted 
all the reqnirmnents other than the dissertation for the doctoral degree at the date of 
the application, will be effective on receipt from the university of notice that all the 
requirements have been met. 



CRITERIA FOR! APPROVAL 

A primary consideration in tbe approval of any grant request is the relevance of the 
area of study to tbe objectives of title I of the Manpower Development and Training Act 

All elements of an application which is acceptable by the above criterimi will be con- 
sidered by a review pan^ The standing of the candidate and his proposed project 
rtiative to other candidates and to the availability of funds for the program will deter- 
mine whether or not the project will be aj^roved for a grant Approval may be con- 
ditioDnl on acceptance of changes as recommended by the review panel, including 
budget revisione. 



THE APPLICATION 



Applications should contain the information requested below in the order indicated. 
There is no printed form to be used. 



3. The first page should show tbe following: 

PROPOSAL SUBMITTED TO THE DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF MANPOWER POL- 
lOY, EVALUATION, AND RESEARCH, MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION, U.S. DE- 
PARTMENT OF LABOR, FOR A GRANT IN SUPPORT OF A DOCTORAL DISSER- 
TATION UNDE U THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE I OF THE MANPOWER DEVELOP- 
MENT AND TRAI ' TMG ACT, PL 37>415, AS AMENDED. 

SuhtniUed ly: of university and deportment sponsoring the candidate) 

Addreos: (Of university.) 



Candidate: (Name, address and telephone number. Candidate should sign 

original or master copy.) 

Projjeot title ; ( Concise, deserlptive and as specific as possible. ) 

( Ns.m'', position and phone number of university advisor or spon- 
sor of candidate. Sponsor should sign original or master copy») 



mst 



mKa 



■WSSHBEi 



Transmitted by: (Name, positioa and phone number of approving offidaL Thia 
should be someone with authority to commit the univesatty, 
and he should sign the original or master copy.) 

Date: (Date transmitted.) 

2. The background of the candidate. Include statmnent of sdu^mtion and employ* 
ment experience, and a list of published work. 

3. A statement by the candidate’s sponsor on the interests end potential of ihe 
candidate. 

4. A brief description, generally not more than three pages in length, of the proposed 
work, pr^^red by the candidate, and covering: 

a. The problem to be investigated. 

b. The objectives of the study. 

c. Procedures to be used. 

d. A timo schedule for the project. This may extend beyond the l*year limit on 
the initial grant as a basis for additional grants. 

3. A budget statmnent, in detail for the current year, with tentative totals for addi- 
tional years, if any. Detailed budgets will be required as pert of each renewal appli- 
cation. Items to be shown in detailed budgets are listed below. Dollar amounts are 
to be listed In two columns: One, amount of funds requested, and two, amounts of 
the grantee institution’s contribution from non-Federal funds. 

a. Direct Costs. 

(1) Personal services. 

(a) Show the portion of the candidate’s time to be i^nt on the project and 
the rate of pay. If the rate is different from the stipend rate stated earlier 
in these guidelines, indicate the basis for the xeconunended rate. 

(b) Include clerical or secretarial help attributable to the project. 

(e) Include employee benefits to extent customarily provided by unlvertity. 

(2) Materials and supplies. 

(3) Travel, Including suhslstence in accordance with the university’s established 
policy but not to exceed par diem. 

(4) CJommuaications and services not included elsewhere. 

(5) Other direct costs. Itemize by category and amount. 

b. Indirect Costs. A fixed rate which does not exceed the grantee institriwon’s 
established audited rate may be used. However, indirect costs in the first coiumn 
may be only those associated with the requested direct costs, and, similarly, indirect 
costs in he second column may be only those associated with the diirect costs to be 
contributed. 









DEPAETSfBNT OF LABOR DL-MT-242 

MAM»OWER ADMINISTRATION Budget Bureau No. 44-R1296 

OFFICE OF MANPOWER POLICY, 

EVALUATION, AND RESEARCH 



^USS#£L1^ES rOR RESEASICK QPIANTS UNDER THE 
iVIANPOWER DEVEt-OPMENT AND ^RAENINQ ACT OF 
tm, AS AMENDED 



Public and other nonprofit academic instltt^oi^ and research organizations and indi- 
'vidi^ T^earchers ai^ociated with such institutions or organizations may apply lor 
grants to eapport exploratory researdi in the manpower field. 



GRANT CONDSTIGNS 

The maximum amount *? direct cost (see “The Application.” paragraph 10a. below) 
of any one grant is $10,000 for a period not to ^ceed J year. For projects scheduled 
for more than 1 year, additional grants, each within the same iinaitation, may be made 
lor a total ol not to exceed 3 years, subject to #*7ailability of appropriated funds, receipt 
of progress reports showing reasonable progteas, and resfUCrts for such renewals to be 
submitted not later than 1 month before the expiration of prerious grants. The initial 
grant will indicate the period for which the Department intends to sui^rt the project. 

Grant funds may be expef.ded oxiiy for the purpose of carrying out the research pro- 
gram as approved. All grant awards are subject to the condition that the princii«l InTes- 
tigatc>r designated in the application continues to be responsible fOr the conduct of tne 
approved proj<?et for its duration. Continuation of grants in the event the principal 
Invcstiptor becomes unavailable will be contingent upon written approval by the 
DepCitment -of the pt.*eoa chosen by the grantee to replace the principal investigator. 

For applications which are approved, five reproduced c(^ies of the final report resuiting 
from the research will be required. For projects extending beyond 1 year, eada renewal 
will be considered as a separate grant, and a progress report will be required with the 
request for renewal. 

Any survey plans, surveys, or questionnaires arising from the research under an 
approved grant will be identified solely as the responsibility of the grantee, and will In 
no way be attributed to the Department of Labor. 

Publications based on the research conducted under the grant will acknowledge that 
the research was sui^rted by a grant from the OJfflce of Manpower Policy, Evaluation. 
find Research, Manpower Administration, of the TJ.S. Department of Labor under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962, as amended. The Department will 
have a nonexclusive right to publish and distribute the final report of the research, and 
to use the findings, including any reseaVch designs devei<^>8d by the research, for any 
purpose whatsoever. 



CRITESiA FOR APPROVAL 

A -primary consideration in the approval of any grant request Is the relevance of the 
area of study to the objectives of title I of 'the Manpower Development and Training 
Act. Proposals which are determined to be relevant to the objectives of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act will be considered by a review panel, and approvsu or 
disa-pproved in relation tx> criteria such as the following : 

1. Manisower •Significance 

a. The -project is focused -pfimaillj anpower problems. 
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b. The Entidpc-ted Tesults or methodology of the project have broad mtional inter- 
est. Projects limited to special areas provide a basis for generalizf^ conclusions, or 
have application over a wide area. 

2. Research Design 

a. The problem with, which the research proposes to deal is clearly ddhied. 

b. The proposal reflects an adecnnte ^owledge of other 
problem. 

c. Questions to be answered or hypotheses to be tested are well 'formnlated and 
clearly stated. 

d. The proposal ontlines fully the procedures to be f<;ilowed, and wherever appli- 
cable, includes information on such matters as sampling procedures including the 
size of the population to be studied and the size of sample and control giottps, as 
well as types of data to be gathered, and statistical analysis to be made. 

S. 'Personnel and Facilities 

a. The experience and training of the principal 'civestigator appear adequate to 
carry out the research. 

b. The facilities available to the investlgacpr(s) arc adequate to carry out the 
research. 

c. The plan provides, wherever feasible, lor encouraging and tecreasing knowledge 
and skills of professional personnel and. of new research workera. 

4. Economic Efficiency 

a". The suggests approach to the pr.oblem is reasonable in terms of overall cost as 
compared with the cost of other possible approaches. 

b. The suggested approach to problems involving the analysis of statistical data 
utilizes, to the extent feasible, data already available or being collected through 
Govemmmit and other sources. 

c. The total proposed expenditure is justifiable in terms of the probable value of the 
results of the proposed research, and tihe grantee institution Js contributing a rea- 
sonable ^jire of the total cost. 

Approval may conditioual on acceptance of changes in the project or the budget, 
or both, as recommended by the review panel. 



6RANT REVISI0!4S 

The terms of any approved grant will be revised only if major changes In the areas 
to be investigated are agreed to be necessary. Changes in the researdi appioadi 
suggested by the development of a project or to expedite the achievement of its objec- 
tives, bnt which do not materially change the scope and purpose of the study, may be 
made at tho discretion of the grantee. Adjustments within the estimated, approved 
budget may be made at the discretion of the grantee if the total amount of the grant 
is not tocreased. 

Prior written approval of the I>epartment is required for ; 

1. idubstantial changes in the scope or purpose of a study, with or without changes 
in budget; or 

2. Any increase in the total budget for a grant. 



SUBMISSION OF APPLICATIONS 

Fifteen copies of application should be seat to : 

Director 

Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Research 
Manpower Administration 
C.S. Departme:atof Labor 
Washington, D.O. 20210 

Applications received will be reviewed and awards will be aimonnced twice each year 
on the following schedule : 

Applications received by March 1 October! 






A.pril 15 December 1 
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THE APPLICATION 



Applications should contain the information requested below in the order indicated. 
There is no printed form to be ^^sed. 

1. The first page should show the following: 

PROPOSAL SUBMITTED TO THE DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF MAhIPOWEK. POL- 
ICY, EVivLUATION, AND RESEARC3H, MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION, U.S. DE- 
PARTMENT OF LABOR, FOR A GRANT IN SUPPORT OF A RESEARCH PROJEOT 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE I OF THE MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 
AND TRAINING AOT, P.L. 87-415, AS AMENDED. 

Project title: (Be concise, descriptive, and as specific as possible. In- 

clude key words under which project may be indexed.) 

Submitted by: (Name of institution or organization hereinafter referred 

to as “organization.”) 

Address: (Of organization.) 

Telephone number: (Of organization. Include area code.) 

Principal investigator: (Full name and position of the principal Investigator.) 

Transmitted by: (Full name and position of ofidcial who is approving the 

submission of the proi>osal. This must be someone with 
authority to commit the organization to the proposed proj- 
ect The proposal should be signed by both the principal 
investigator and the transmitter on the original or master 
copy.) 

Date: (Date transmitted.) 

2. Abstract. On a single, separate page submit a summary of the proposal including 
(a) Title of project, (b) Name of organization, (c) Name of principal investigator, (d) 
Objectives, (e) Procedures, (f) Time schedule, i.e., beginning and ending dates (first 
year total and project total if longer than 1 year). 

3. Problem. Give a brief statement of the problem to be investigated, explaining its 
importance and, significance. 

4. Objectives. State the objectives of the research project, including hypotheses to be 
tested and specific questions to which answers will be sought. For research design 
studies, include the ultimate objectives of the research to be deigned. 

5. Relationship to other research. Cite or summarize pertinent research related to 
the proposed study. Pr^ent the rationale upon which the proposal is based. Indicate 
the uniqueness of the proposal. 

6. Procedure. Describe the procedure in detail listing the steps to be followed. Include 
specific information on each of the following, as appropriate : 

a. General design of project. 

b. Population and sample to be studied. 

c. Data to be gathered and methods to be used. 

d. Methods of analysis to be used. 

e. Time schedule indicating length of time required for each major phase of the 
study. 

7. Personnel. Give name, title, and a brief statement of the research experience of 
the principal investigator, and of other key personnel. 

8. Facilities. Indicate special facilities and similar advantages, including research 
staff resources, available to the organization. 

9. Other information. Indicate other information pertinent to the proposal, includ- 
ing the following : 

a. Amount of financial or other support available for this project from other sources. 

b. IVhether this proposal has been or will be submitted to any other agency or 

organization for financial support. 

c. Whether this proposal is an extension of or an addition to a previous project 

supported by the Department of Labor or other Government agency. 
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d. Whetber this proposal or a similar one was previously submitted to the D^rt- 
ment of Labor or other Government agency. 

10. Budget. Include a section on estimated costs of the project to be covered by the 
grant and by the grentee institution from non*Federai source.^. Start this section on 
a new page. 

The cost of the project includes the costs of necessary direct Items of expenditure 
incurred in its performance; ic may also include an amount of overhead or indirect 
costs at a rate which does not exceed the grantee institution’s established audited rate 
for such projects. 

Following the cat^ories as shown in the outline below, and rounding all amounte to 
the nearest dollar, list anticipated requirements for all items of expenditure in two 
columns : One, amotmt of funds requested, and two, amounts of the grantee institution’s 
contribution from non-Federal funds. If tbe project is expected to extend beyond 1 year, 
indicate amounts required for each year and in total. 

a. Direct Costs. 

(1) Personal Services. Include: 

(a) Sfilaries and wages of all personnel which are directly attributable 
to actual performance under this grant, whether on a full- or part-time 
basis. (List personnel by title, mpa-months and dollar amoimts.) 

(b) In connection with the above, but identify separately, allowances for 
vacation, holiday, and sick-leave pay. Also include employee benefits to 
extent customarily provided by university. 

(c) Consultants as required. 

(2) Materials and Supplies. List all materials and supplies which are to be 
directly esxpsnded in performance of the contract. 

(3) Travel Include subsistence during travel, in accordance with the grantee’s 
established policy, but not to exceed $16 per diem. 

(4) Commimications. Include telephone and telegraph charges, unless these 
are included in indirect costs. 

(5) Services. Include those not specifically covered under personal services 

(6) Other. Itemize by category and amount. 

b. Indirect Costs or Overhead. 

A fixed rate which does not exceed the grantee institution’s established audited 
rate may be used. However, indirect costs in the first column may be only those 
associated with the requested direct costs, and, similarly, indirect costs in the 
second column may be only those associated with the direct costs to be contributed. 

The proposed budget will be reviewed against applicable Federal r^ulations, such 
as Bureaiu of the Budget Circular No. A-21, as part of the review of the proposal. 
Where changes are necessary for projects which are otherwise approved, final approval 
will be conditional on the acceptance of these changes. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR DL-MT-244 

MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION Budget Bureau No. 44-R 1304 

OFFICE OF MANPOWER POIJCY, 

EVALUATION, AND RE^,EARCH 



GUIDELINES FOR MANPOWER RESEARCH INSTITU- 
TIONAL GRANTS UNDER THE MANPOWER DEVELOP- 
MENT AND TRAINING ACT OF 1962 AS AMENDED 



BACKGROUND 9NFORMATION 

A major objective of the Manpower Bt'search Institutional Grant Program is to 
increase the number of institutions engaged in continuing research efEor’s on manpower 
problems (such as chronic unemployment, underutilized manpower, and obsolete skills). 
A corollary objective is to increase the number of research specialists concentrating on 
manpower problems. 

The Manpower Research Institutional Grant Program will enable academic institu- 
tions to plan and conduct long-term research programs with unified goals. The projects 
which are part of the total program may he conducted concurrently or in sequence and 
may be modified on the basis of knowledge and experience gained as studies proceed. 
Such a program will also make it feasible for institutions to assemble and support 
research teams and to concentrate on broad research areas for appreciable periods of 
time. 

Thus, it is hoped that the institutional grants will provide stability and increase 
efficiency in the conduct of manpower research. Grants will be made to institutions 
that appear to have the greatest possibility of developing their instruction and research 
capability in the manpower field so that they can make a major contribution in assisting 
the Department of Labor in carrying out its research responsibilities under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act. A primary consideration in the approval of any 
grant request is the relevance of the total program to the objectives of title I of the 
MDTA. 



OBJECTIVES 

The objectives of the Manpower Research Institutional Grant Prograna are ; 

1. To support systematic, long-term programs of manpower research. 

2. To stimulate greater interest in the manpower field by established scholars and 
to develop additional research talent interested in the manpower area. 

3. To encourage a greater cooperative effort among the various behavioral scientists 
in conducting human resources research. 

4. To stimulate the development and exploration of new ideas for solving manpower 
problems. 

5. To undertake continuing programs for the dissemination of manpower research 
results which may have application to operating programs and contribute to the 
clarification of manpower issues. 

6. To develop within appropriate academic institutions resources and capabilities 
for providing technical support to local and regional organizations concerned with 
manpower problems. 

7. To assist the Department of Labor in making policy and operating decisions 
based on the information and experience developed through research. 






SCOPE OF THE GRANT PROGRAM 

The Department of Labor initially expects to make a number of grants to interested 
institutions to enable them to establish cr strengthen manpower research programs. 
Grant funds can be used to augment staff, introduce new manpower courses or curri- 
culums, secure needed equipment (in special circumstances), and attract more students 
to the manpower field. 

Each institution is expected to appraise its own strengths and needs and to propose 
a plan to provide the environment essential for the development of a manpower pr<^ram. 
The plan might involve program^ for the strengthening of a single activity, or a group 
of related interdisciplinary or interinstitutional activities. 

Neighboring iastitations, for example, may wish to pool efforts to develop a program 
of training researchers open to students of cooperating schools. Some institutions 
may wish to engage in joint planning of l->ng-term research programs which would 
not be feasible for any one institution to conduct alone. Other institutions may wish 
to join together in developing a program about regional or local manpower problems. 
- . -This grant program seeks to encourage the development of institutional research 
capability which requires coordinated planning by the various academic departments 
and administrative oflSces capable of contributing to an int^rated approach to complex 
manpower problems. 



INSTITUTIONAL ELIGIBILITY 

Institutions of higher education in ar-^v of the States of the United States, its terri- 
tories and possessions, may apply if tney grant baccalaureate or higher degrees in 
the social or behavioral sciences or other disciplines relevant to manpower research. 



SUBMISSION OF PROPOSALS AND GRANT CONDITIONS 

Before preparing a comprehensive formal proposal, institutions are urged to suhmi, 
brief, preliminary statements about projected plans to the Department of Labor. These 
preliminary statements will serve as the basis for discussions with Department of 
Labor staff, and the development of final proposals. If interinstitutional arrangements 
are contemplated, one institution may transmit the statement, indicating the agreed 
participation of other institutions. 

Although no statutory limit has been established on the amount of an institutional 
grant, during the initial phase of the program the maximum is $75,000 per year over a 
3-year period. Probably no more than six to eight grants will be made during the first 
year. 

Applications received by March 15, will be evaluated and grants wiii be announced 
in May. Applications received after March 15, will be considered for grants to be 
announced during the fiscal year beginning July 1. 

Institutional grants are designed to strengthen manpower-related activities of an 
institution during a 3-year period. Subject to the availability of funds, supplementary 
grants for not more than 2 additional years will be considered to permit completion 
of initially supported development plans, provided progress can be demonstrated in 
achieving the stated goals. 

Any grant awarded under this program is subject to title VI of the v/ivil Rights 
Act of 1964. 



INFORMATION TO BE INCLUDED IN FINAL AND FORMAL 
APPLICATION 

Describe the proposed plan, explaining as fully as i>ossible how it may be related 
to any other developmental plans for the institution. 

Describe the specific purposes for which the Department of Labor funds would be 
used over a 3-year period. 

Indicate major changes such as curriculum development if the objectiv'^ of the 
plan are achieved. 
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Present an estimated budget for the plan, indicating amounts by categories for each 
of the years, showing the amount requested from Department of Labor and the amount 
to be contributed from the institution or other sources. Some cost participation is 
required of the applicant institution. 

If personnel requirements, si’ch as faculty development, are part of the proposed 
budget, explain the requirements for each year in support of the plan. Discuss personnel 
budget for the past, years (faculty, staff, student stipends, etc.) as related to the 
specific areas included in the present proposal; i.e., compare present conditions with 

tvrVkAf ter 

CMher major elements of the proposed budget should be explained in a manner similar 
to the above three items. 

Describe how the institution intends to maintain the achieved level of activity if 
Department of Labor support is terminated. 

Provide biographical information concerning the faculty who are expected to par- 
ticipate in the plan. (Schools which do not have manpower programs can indicate 
the kind and number of faculty they wish to involve in the program.) 

Supply appropriate school catalogues and summary information about degrees 
awarded by discipline and enrollment by area of specialization in undergraduate and 
graduate schools. 



FORMAT FOR PROPOSAL 

An institution should use its own procedures in preparing its proposal. The title pj:ge, 
however, should include the following information : 

Title of Propor ,1 : 

Estimated 3- Year C!ost of Plan (Cost of the regular continuing 



program as previously established is not io be included) $. 

Amount Kequested from Department of Labor : 

1st year $. 

2d year 

3d year ?l 

Institution Representative : 

Name: 



Title: Tel. No.: 

Signature of President or Chief Executive Officer (On one copy only) : 

Title : 

Date : Tel. No. : 

The budget statement in the proposal should indicate: 

1. The amount requested for direct expenses, by category of direct expense; 

2. The amount requested for indirect expenses related to the requested direct 
expenses ; 

3. The total grant request; 

4. The additional amount which the grantee institution proposes as its contribu- 
tion from non-Federal sources to the planned research. 

Twenty copies of the proposal are required to meet the needs of the review process. 
One copy should be signed by the principal administrative offlf*ial of the institution. 
Proposals and inquiries should be addressed to : 

Director 

Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Research 
Manpower Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washingrton, D.C. 20210 









EVALUATION OF PROPOSALS 

Proposals for Institutional Grants submitted to the Department of Labor will be 
reviewed and evaluated by staff members and panels of specialists drawn from colleges, 
universities and appropriate research organizations. 



ADMiNiSTRATiVs pkuCeuUkES 

When a Manpower Research Institutional Grant is awarded, details concerning 
administrative requirements, such as reports, accounts, and Federal regulations will be 
arranged. Following the award, approval must be obtained from the Department of 
Labor before major changes are made in the use of funds. 



PUBLIC RECORD 

Any proposal which results in a Department of Labor grant becomes a part of the 
public record of the transaction and may be made available to the public upon specific 
request. Propriecary information may be omitted from the proposal and submitted in 
an accompanying statement which will be considered privileged. 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR DL-MT-201 

MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION Budget Bureau No. 44-R 1216 

OFFICE OF MANPOWER POUCY, 

EVALUATION, AND RESEARCH 



GUIDELINES FOR CONTRACT RESEARCH PROPOSALS 
UNDER THE MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAIN- 
ING ACT OF 1962, AS AMENDED 



These instructions are in three parts: 

A. Oeneral instructions, 

B. A specific outline to be used in describing the content and procedure of the 
research project, including personnel and facilities, and 

C. An outline for an estimated budget. 

There is no printed form to be used. 

A. GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 

1. Proposal Submission 

The first page of the proposal must show the following information in the order 
indicated. 

PROPOSAL SUBMITTED TO THE DIRECTOR, OFFICE OP MANPOWER POL- 
ICY, EVALUATION, AND RESEARCH, MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION, U.S. DE- 
PARTMENT OP LABOR, FOR THE CONDUCT OP A RESEARCH PROJECT UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OP TITLE I OF THE MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRAINING ACT, P.L. 87-415. 

Project title: (Be concise, descriptive, and as specific as possible. Avoid ob- 

scure technical terms. Include key words under which project 
may be indexed.) 

Submitted by: (Name of organization, institution, agency, or individual herein- 

after referred to as “organization.”) 

Address: (Of organization.) 

Telephone number: (Of organization. Include area code.) 

Initiated by: (Pull name and position of individual who is initiating project, 

ordinarily the director or chief investigator.) 

Transmitted by: (Full name and position of oflScial who Is approving the sub- 

mission of the proposal. This must be someone with authority 
to commit the organization to the proposed project. The pro- 
posal should be signed by both the initiator and the transmitter 
on the original or master copy.) 

Late: (Date transmitted.) 

2. Mailing Address for Proposals 
Send all proposals to: 

Director 

Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Research 
Manpower Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 

3. Scope and Substance of the Proposal 

The initial proposal should be complete enough to communicate all the information 
necessary for a sound evaluation. Excessive length should be avoided. It should encom- 
pass the following : 
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a. Area o2 Study 

(1) The proposed research should seek to develop new knowledge or new appli- 
cations of existing knowledge which give promise of furthering the objectives of 
the Manpower Act. The objectives of the Manpower Act as stated in title I of 
the act may be summarized as follows: 

(a) To develop and apply the information and methods needed to deal with 
the problems of unemployment and other malutilizations of manpower resources. 

(b) To accomplish technological progress while avoiding or minimizing indi- 
vidual hardshin and widesnread unemployment. 

(c) To raise the skill levels of the Nation’s work foice, to increase the Nation’s 
productivity, and to provide the manpower resources needed for the advancing 
technology. 

(2) The project should be focused primarily on significant manpower problems. 

(3) The anticipated results of the project should have bread national interest. 
Projects may be limited to special areas only where such studies can be shown 
to provide a basis for generalized conclusions, or to have application over a wide 
area. 

(4) The project should not duplicate ongoing research ; nor should it duplicate 

completed of v/hicb provide currently valid applications. 

b. Research Design 

(1) The problem with which the research proposes to deal should be clearly 
defined. 

(2) The proposal should reflect an adequate knowledge of other research related 
to the problem. 

(3) Questions to be answered or hypotheses to be tested should be well formu- 
lated and clearly stated. 

(4) The proposal should outline fully the procedures to be followed and wherever 
applicable, include information on such matters as sampling procedures, controls, 
types of data to be gathered, and statistical analyses to be made. 

c. Personnel and Facilities 

(1) The director or principal investigator must be someone who has previously 
done successful research in the area involved or who has clearly demonstrated 
competence for performing or directing work in that area. 

(2) The organization or individual submitting the proposal must have facilities 
and staff available which are adequate for carrying out the research. 

(3) Where applicable, as, for example, for a research proposal involving a case- 
work study of a training program, the proposal should indicate the agreed interest 
and intended cooperation in the program on the part of all local agencies whose 
interest and cooperation are necessary for the successful accomplishment of the 
research project. 

d. Economic EfiSciency 

(1) The suggested approach to the problem must be reasonable in terms of overall 
cost as compared with the cost of other possible approaches. 

(2) The suggested approach to problems involving the analysis of statistical data 
must utilize, to the extent feasible, data already available or being collected 
through government and other sources. 

(3) The total proposed expenditure must be justifiable in terms of the probable 
value of the results of the proposed research. 

4. Preparation of Proposal Statements and Reports 

Ctenerally, initial proposals sdiould run about 8 to 10 pages in length. More detailed 
and lengrthier statements may be required for proposals during negotiation. 

a. Number of Copies Required 

Proposals should be submitted in 30 copies, typed or otherwise reproduced on white 
paper of standard size on one side only. 

b. Submission and Review Dates. 

Proposals may be submitted at any time, and will be reviewed as exi^ditiously 
as possible. Acknowledgment of receipt will usually be made within 16 d?iys. Proc- 
essing, review by research specialists, and evaluations of comments received usually 
require 60 days from receipt of proposal. 

5. Approval 

Notice of approval for negotiation (or disapproval) will be given as soon as possible 
following review and evaluation. Final approval for contracting will depend on negotia- 
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tions, and will require agreement on content, structure and budget of the project by both 
the organization and the Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Research, Man- 
power Administration. 

Note : As required by the Office of Statistical Standards, Bureau of the Budget, any 
research contract entered into will Include the following clause : “The Researcher shall 
submit to the Secretary or his designated representative copies of all proposed ques- 
tionnaires and survey plans for clearance in advance of the use in accordance with the 
Federal Reports Act of 1942.” 



B. OUTLINE OF PfcOPOSAL CONTENT AND PROCEDURE 



Follow the outline below in describing the proposed project. Identify each section 
by number and title as indicated in the outline. 

1. Abstract 

On a single, separate page submit a summary of the proposal under two main heads : 
(1) Objectives and (2) Procedures. 

2. Problem 

Give a brief statement of the problem to be investigated explaining its importance 
and significance in relationship to the objectives of the Manpower Act. 

3. Objectives 

State the hypotheses to be tested or the specific questions to be answered. 

4. Relationship to Other Research 

Discuss the proposed study in relation to previous or ongoing research in related 
areas, and indicate how the proposed study will extend the body of knowledge about the 
areas. Point out what will be distinctive or different about the proposed research as 
compared with previous research, and in what ways it may suggest or lend support to 
programs for action in the manpower area. 

5. Procedure 

Describe the procedure in detail listing the steps to be followed. Where i>ertinent, be 
sure to include specific information on each of the following : 

a. Populations, samples, experimental and control groups, if any. 

Indicate their origin, composition, purpose, use, numbers involved, types of data to 
be collected on each, sampling plans, etc. 

b. Experimental design and methods to 'be used. 

c. Data. 

Describe types to be gathered and methods to be used. Indicate extent to which the 
data analyzed will be from existing sources, such as Department ■of Labor or Census 
Bureau. Describe questionnaires, interview guides, tests, and other research 
instruments to be used. 

d. Analyses. 

Indicate methods of statistical and other analyses to be used in testing the 
hypotheses or achieving the objectives. 

e. Phasing. 

Indicate approximate time schedule for various aspects or phases of the project. 

f. Expected endproduct. 

This should include preliminary reports of findings periodically during the course 
of the project, and a final report- 

6. Personnel. 

Give name, title, and a brief statement of the reseanffi experience of the principal 
investigator, and of other key personnel if possible. 

7. Facilities 

Indicate special facilities and similar advantages, including research staff resources, 
available to the organization. 

8. Duration 

Estimate total time for project and indicate beginning and ending dates. 

9. Other Information 

Indicate other information pertinent to the proposal, Including the foiicwing : 
a. Extent of agreed cooperation in pro;- ct by agencies whose support is necessary 
for the successful accomplishment of objectives. Include names and titles of officials 
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of such agencies giving apsurance of cooperation. For example, in a training* 
research project, cooperation of State emplcyment security agency may be vital to 
the success of the project 

b. Amount of financial or other support available for this project from other sources. 

c. Whether this proposal has been or will be submitted to any other agency or 
organization for financial support. 

d. Whether this proposal is an extension of or an addition to a previous project 
supported by the Department of Labor or other Government agency. 

e. Whether iUm projecr, or a siiuilar one was previously submitted to the Department 
of Labor or other Government agency. 



C. BUDGET 



Include a section on estimated costs of the project to be covered by contract with the 
Department of Labor. Start this section on a new page, identifying it in sequence with 
previous sections as “10. Budget.” 

The cost of performance of a contract includes the costs of necessary direct items of 
expenditure incurred in the performance of the contract ; it may also include an amount 
for overhead or Indirect costs to be determined by negotiation. 

Following the cat^orier as shown in the outline below, and rounding all amounts to 
the nearest dollar, list anticipated requirements for all items of expenditure. If the 
project Is expected to extend beyond the end of the fiscal year (June 30), indicate 
amounts required for each year and in total. 

1. Direct CJosts 

a. Personal Services 

(1) Include salaries and wages of all personnel which are directly attributable 

to actual performance under this contract, whether on a full- or part-time basis. 

(List personnel by title, man-months and dollar amount. ) 

(2) Include, in connection with the above, but identify separately, allowances 

for vacation, holiday, and sick-leave pay. Also include employee benefits if 

customarily granted. 

(3) Include consultants as required. 

b. Materials and Supplies 

List all materials and supplies which are directly expended by the contractor in 
performance of the contract, 
e. Travel 

Include subsistence during travel, in accordance with the contractor’s established 
policy. 

d. Communications 

Include telephone and telegraph charges. 

e. Services 

Include those not specifically covered under personal services. When a study 
involves securing information through Federal agencies (as U.S. Bureau of the 
Census) or State agencies (as State employment services), the cost of such services 
should be included. 

f. Other 

Itemize by cat^ory and amount. 

2. Indirect Costs or Overhead 

Include pro-rata share of administrative costs. Give basis for the determination of 
the proposed overhead rate and reference to other current Government contracts, if any. 
Overhead rates may be fixed during the negotiation of a contract, or may be determined 
provisionally, with final settlement made at the conclusion of the contract 

If the division between direct and indirect costs as outlined above differs from the 
contractor’s established accounting system and procedures for allocating such costs, the 
contractor’s system may be followed and the differences will be considered in negotiat- 
ing an equitable percentage to be applied in the contract. It is n^ost important that all 
items of cost be readily identifiable regardless of whether they are shown as direct or 
indirect. 

The proposed budget will be reviewed against applicable Federal regulations as part 
of the initial review. Where changes are necessary for projects which are otherwise 
approved for negotiation, these changes, as well as decisions concerning the determination 
of overhead rate, will be made during the negotiation of the contract. 
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AVAiLABiLiTY Or RbStAKOK NbFCiiTS 



The following libraries contain copies of research reports submitted to the U.S. Department of Labor under the 
contract research program of the OflBce of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Research, Manpower Administration. The 
libraries are subscribers to the Library of Congress’ Documents Expediting Project. 



Alabama 

University of Alabama Library 
University, Ala. 

Alaska 

University of Alaska Library 
College, Alaska 

Arizona 

Matthews Library 
Arizc' State University 
Temp^. Ariz. 

University of Aidzona Library 
Tucson, Ariz. 

California 

University of CaLlfomia General 
Library 
Berkeley, Calif. 

University of California Library 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

University of California Library 
Riverside, Calif. 

University of California Library 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Univer^ty of Southern California 
Library 

Los Angeles, Calif, 

John P. Kennedy Memorial Library 
California State College at Los 
Angeles 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

California State Library 
Sacramento, Calif. 

San Di^o State College Library 
San Diego, Calif. 

) 



Colorado 

University of Colorado Libraries 
Boulder, Colo. 

Colorado State University 
Libraries 
Port Collins, Colo. 

District of Columbia 

Library of Congress 
vrashington, D.C. 

Delaware 

University of Delaware Library 
Newark, Del. 

Fl'jrlda 

Florida State University Library 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

University of Florida Libraries 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Georgia 

University of Georgia Libraries 
Athens, Ga. 

Hawaii 

University of Hawaii Library 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Illinois 

Midwest Inter-Library Center 
5721 Cottage Grove Avenue 
Chicago, HI. 

University of Chicago Library 
Chicago, HI. 



Northwestern University Library 
Evanston, HI. 

University of Illinois library 
Urbana, HI. 

Southern Hlinois University 
Library 
Carbondale, HI. 

Indiana 

Indiana University library 
BloonUiit,^^A> 

Indiana State Library 
140 North Senate Avmiue 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Purdue University Library 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Ind. 

Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Iowa 

state College of Iowa Library 
Serials Division 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Kansas 

University of Kansas Library 
Lawrence, Kans. 

Kansas State University Library 
Manhattan, Kans. 

iVlaine 

Raymond H. Fogler Library 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 
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Maiyland 

University of Maryland Library 
College Park, Md. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Md. 

Johns Hopkins University Library 
Baltimore. Md. 

Mastachusetti: 

Lesley College Library 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Michigan 

University of Midhigan Library 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Detroit Public Library 
5201 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 

Wayne State University .library 
Detroit, Midi. 

Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Minnesota 

University of Minnesota Library 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mississippi 

Mississippi State University 
library 

State College, Miss. 

Mississippi Southern College 
Library 

P.O. Box 53, Station A 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Missouri 

University of Missouri Library 
Columbia, Mo. 

Kansas City Public Library 
Ninth and Locust Streets 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Nebraska 

University of Nebraska Library 
Lincoln, Nebr. 



New Hampshire 

Dartmouth College Library 
Hanover, N.H. 

New Jersey 

Rutgers University Library 

Maw 

Princeton University Library 
Princeton, N. J. 

New York 

New York State Library 
Albany, N.Y. 

Brooklyn Public Library 
Grand Army Plaza 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Cornell University Library 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Columbia University Libraries 
535 West 114th Street 
New York, N.Y. 

New York Public Library 
Fifth. Avenue and 42d Street 
New York, N.Y. 

State University College 
College Library 
Potsdam, N.Y. 

United Nations Library 
New York, N.Y. 

Syracuse University Library 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

Brooklyn Collie Library 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

North Carolina 

Duke University Library 
Durham, N.C. 

University of North Carolina 
Chapel HiU, N.C. 

North Carolina State College 
D.H. Hill Library 
Raleigh, N.C. 

m\o 

Ohio State University Libraries 
1858 Neil Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 

Kent State University Library 
Kent, Ohio 

Miami University Library 
Oxford, Ohio 



Oklahoma 

Oklahoma State Library 
109 State Capitod 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Oklahoma State University Library 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Central State College Library 

Oregon 

University of ''-«vop Library 
Eugene, Oreg. 

Pennsylvania 

Lehigh University Library 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

The Pennsylvania State Library 
Box 1601, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Free Library of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Institute for Research 
410 Amberson Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State University 
Library 

University Park, Pa. 

Camegxe Library of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rhode Island 

Brown University Library 
DocTunents Division 
Providence, R.I. 

Tennessee 

University of Tennessee Library 
Documents Librarfan 
EnoxyillOj T6HH. 

Joint University Libraries 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dallas Public Library 
Documents Librarian 
Dallas, Tex. 

Utah 

Brigham Young University 
Documents Section 
Provo, Utah 

Library Periodical Room 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 



Virginia 

University of Virginia library 
Public Documents , 

Charlottesville, Va. 

Washington 

University of Wasiiiugtoa Library 
Seattle, Wash. 



Washington State University 
Library 

Pullman, Wash. 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee Public library 
S14 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 



University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Library 

Milwaukee, Wis. 



Wyoming 

O? W'ynTning Tjihrflry 

Laramie, Wyo. 



Copies of the contract research final reports may be consulted at the following field locations : 



18 Oliver Street (BBS and BLS) 
Boston, Mass. 02110 

341 Ninth Avenue (BBS and BLS) 
New-York, N.T. lOOOl 

301 Professional Arts Building 
(BBS) 

Chambersburg, Pa. 17201 

1371 Peachtree Street NB. (BBS and 
BLS) 

Atlanta, (3a. 30809 

Engineers Building, Boom 202 
(BBS) 

Cleveland, Ohio 44114 



1366 Ontario Street (BLS) 

Room 740 

Cleveland, Ohio 44114 

U.S. Courthouse and Federal Office 
Building (BBS and BLS) 

219 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, HI. 60004 

Federal Office Building (BBS) 
Boom 2200 
911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 

1114 Commerce Street (BBS) 

Room 220 

DaUas, Tex. 75202 



334 Bquitable Building (BBS) 
l?th and Stout Streets 
Denver, Colo. 80202 

450 Goldmi Gate Avenue (BBS and 
BLS) 

P.O. Box 36017 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 

Smith Tower Building (BBS) 

Room 1911 
Seattle, Wash. 98104 
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